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Lipton Gre^ Label: 
flavour is unmatchSi 
because it is 
100 % 

Darjeeling tea 


Si:>Fedd high pn the green 
elopeepf OarleetirTg are some of the 
most ertciustve tea gardens in 
the world it'e the kind of 
ram, sun and wiftci unh|ue 
to the Darteetfog h^s, 
theft nurses and matures 
the rare flavour—malrlftg 
Oar^eiing tea 

the world's most exclusive 
Liptan captures afi this 
for you In Green tabel 
The choicest Oarjeetmg.tea' 

Chosen by experts 
whose sensitive palates 
would never etlow any 
compromise > 

Upton Green lahei 
for Ibe unique flavour ^ 
no other tee 
can match. 
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Inttoducins the natural one 




UME BASED 
HAIR CARE 


Natural healthy 

freshness of hme 



Now L n G IS the only one 
that offers the natural 
nourishment your hair 
really ought to get So 
your hair stays in perfect 
health from the root up 


Naturally coo! 

and dean 

L n G Lime Based 
Hair Caro keeps your 
scalp and hair clean and 
cool It's delightfully stimulating 
delightfully fresh 


Your natural 

good groomer 



It s so light all you do is just 
shake the bottle, dab on a 
few drops and gently 
massage into your scalp 
Then run a comb through 
and your hair settles just 
the way you like It It stays 
naturally fresh throughout 
the busy day. 


Keep your hair 

naturally m shape 

Both for looks and health 
L.n'G Lime Based Hair 
Care takes the right kind 
of care The natural and 
gentle care your hair 
rightly deserves 
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T he Economic re-generation of West 
Bengal relies on more and more power 
Today, our generating capacity is 662MW 
As the State's major source of power, we are 
ever alert to the needs of the Slate—always dedi¬ 
cated in our pursuit The 20-Point Programme is 
our new source of inspiration, yesterday s dreams 
and today's reality 

So far, we have electrified 9,909 Maujas 
(10 447 villages) And more than 23,000 circuit 
kilometers of transmission and distribution lines 
have been laid in 4 years to bring electricity to the 
remotest village Spectacular result is achieved in 
agriculture, helping irrigation of 6 million additional 
hectares by energising 2 145 deep tubewelis 


3x200 MW units at Kolaghat Matching Transmi¬ 
ssion network is being laid 

In Northern part of the State we ere busy 
completing new Hydel Power Stations—2 MW 
Bingchinton and 8 MW Jaldhaka Stage-11 The 
infrastructure of the ambitious 50 MW Rammam 
Stage-ll is being laid New Diesel generating sets 
are also under installation 

Last, but no! least a record outlay of Rs 69 72 
Cforeshas been earmarked for 1976 77 for our 
plans and projects And we plan to mobilise even 
more resources 

We promise more power And power promises 
progress 


6 952 shallow tubewelis and 689 river lift pumps 
by March 1976 / 

jn 

Two 120 MW units in Santaldih commis- g 
stoned within two years are liansmiutng power to \ 
m(ius\ha\ be\\s atounci Ca\cuua anri srmu)- 
d^mahtis vp tvira\ ftengaV 
S\\\\ ftKpatid'ug Vas\ vs ovir progress 

\n \he 3r6 ar\d Mb urvvts at Santaldvh tqualW 
speedy .s Ide oo the Exleestoo ol Bendel 

TpetPtel Pov-e. St.t.on by a 200 MW un.t bestdes 



Gmarmd to the need 
2 for more power 


\NtST BtNGAA- St KTt 
ELEcm^crry board 


POWER 

behind 

^progress 








The productivity 

coefficient: 



P=MPT 


how efficient 
is it in 


your area of 
operation? 



Consult Fenner 
for latest developments 


Watch your productivity with 


Fennel 


(India)Limited 


CALCUTTA-MD Mint GtMhb StfMt Calcuna-700016 
■OMSAV —19/21 MMwhaniM StiMU Bonibiy-400001 
DELHI -607, AnMl Bhavan PO Box 766 N«w Dalhi-110001 
MAOnAt -46. Patani Road. Madraa-e00014 


RxglxU'Ml OttK* P>n^*n itiUilinB* WM V«N SoaM. Madufai-aZSOOl 


SciMitificaliy Davalopad MPT Oasignt. 

The formula of oroductivity Fenner have mastered it 
for years For Fenner sets the pace in Mechanical 
Power Transmission, that down-to-earth science of 
industrial productivity Designing, developing and 
bettering them in their well-equipped laboratories 

Comprabansiva MPT Range. 

We are proud of our reputation and range—V-Belt 
Drives, Variable Speed Drives, Couplings, Clutches, 
Cots and Aprons, Oil Seals and MRP items It's no 
secret—we are constantly trying to make our good 
products better We intend to keep our position 
at the head of the field 

Potitiva>Action Sarvica. 

Service.renner believes,is the better hcif of sale 
That's why over the years, Fenner has built up a 
unique team of qualified Sales Engineers Their 
motto—"Positive action", and it works, like our 
products, for you 
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For over 50 years, beautiful women 
have relied on Afghan Snow for their 
complexion care and skin protection 
Afghan Snow offers better humectant 
properties to ensure full replenishment 
of the moisture lost from the skin 
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iful Skin;-!i 


The special ingredients and the high 
percentage of emollient in Afghan 
Snow prevent chaffing, dryness and 
and darkening of the facial skin 

^ Regular use of Afghan Snow keeps your 
face healthy, soft, young and beautiful. 


I . p ' I M-- i 

. I ' I I 1 . 


The top selling face cream for over 50 years 

Bontmt-marn 

Chief Stockist for West Bengal Mjs. FIROZ AND COMPANY 

64, Bentlook Street, C'alcutta-7<l0001 Phone. 235BS0 









HAMDI BEY 



A HISTORY OF CHANGE IN 
INDIAN TASTE 
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they built what has been deseribed as t^ie fourth 
(Constantinople and Kiev being the earlic| 
ones) Rome— the only one in the tropics The 
church of St Cajetan in Old Goa is a replica of 
St Peter’s in Rome The wooden palisade at 
Chaul was elected in 1521 but stone came into 
general use after 1550 

F'rom Go<i artefacts of the Italian Renais- 
'^ance were distributed to the Indian elite till 
the IRth century The Portuguese settled at 
Satgaon neai Hugh in Bengal in 1537 and were 
in continuous residence for about a century 

AKBAR (1556-1()05) is supposed to have 

heaid about Columbus from the Poiluguese, 
but it IS doubtful if he heard .iboib Leonardo 
The Age of Diseovety’s headlines weie diffe¬ 
rent from those of the Renaissanc'* The mis¬ 
sion he sent to Flutopc came back from Goa, 
though a contempoiaiy Japanese mission went 
There was a five-centun-olcl ban on sc*a travel 
(significantly eciuated with the sin of killing' 
a Brahmin) which no upjicr caste Hindu wouM 
dale to violate, and the Muslims were always 
lecalling the (^.’rusades Yet Buickhaidt naen- 
tions that there were Indian diveis and juggleis 
in the retinue of the famous Renaissance Car¬ 
dinal Ippolito de Medici 

The Indian elite vv'as either Moslem or 
Hindu The foimei were the moie numerous 
in the 16th centurv' but by the IRth the gap 
lietween the respective stiengths of the two 
groups had been gieatly narrowed Persian 
was the official language, and t^ie tongue of 
elitist communication There was a tendency 
to look to Persia in all matters pertaining to 
taste TJie story of the change in the elite’s 
taste IS the story of the displacement of Persia 
in matters of taste 

The Indian elite did not know cuther Latin 
or Portuguese A few Jesuits at the behest of 
Akbar learnt Persian but communu-ation bet¬ 
ween the Indian elite and the Portuguese was 
mainly through the Armenians, who were 
Christians but spoke Persian 

Italian paintings brought by the Portu¬ 
guese as gifts to the Mughal court overcame 
the linguistic barrier Both Akbar and Jehan- 
gir (1605-28) received Italian paintings but 
Jehangir responded to them more enthusiasti¬ 
cally By the time Jehangir’s reign ended the 
British had wrested the dominance of the 
Indian seas from the Portuguese (between 1612 
and 1622) and the Dutch were at the height of 
their mercantile activity and civilization. Fle¬ 
mish paintings were also received at the court 

Jehangir commended the naturalism of 
European painting The appreciation of natu¬ 
ralism was a break from an idealist tradition 
Some of his court painters did try to get ac¬ 
quainted with European techniques European 
paintings were copied, and the influence spread 
10 out from the royal ateliers. It was however 
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remained important, and copies of the Madonna 
and Christ appeared m the palace which Jehan¬ 
gir built at Lahore in 1618. 

CHAHJAHAN (1628-58) was more interested 
m architecture than painting and Aurang- 
zeb (1658-1707) frowned upon it as offensive 
to Islam So after Jehangir the next record of 
imperial patronage of European painting that 
we have is from the reign of Bdhadur Shah 
(1707-13) Donna Juliana Dias da Costa had 
much Influence at thq, Red Fort where Euro¬ 
pean paintings were in fashion. But like music 
which Aurangzeb had banned, European pain¬ 
tings continued to be in vogue with the nobi¬ 
lity throughout the 17th century Dutch pain¬ 
tings were more m demand and were also mote 
easily available than Italian 

At Bijapur the Atthar Palace, built about 
1640, was decorated with paintings imitaHng 
those of Paolo Veronese (1528-58) within less 
than a hundred years of the death of the aitist 
We do not know who the imitators were Bija¬ 
pur IS close to Goa and the imifiitors could have 
been Italian painters Goa received many 
Italians including a Florentine humanist 

By the fiist and second decades of the 18th 
century the Mughals no longcn looked to Persia 
as the home of gootl taste For nearly two 
centuries the Mughals had set the standard in 
regard to taste, and the change in their attitude 
was reflected in the provincial courts The most 
definite evidence for the above comes from the 
Oudh court, which was the most opulent in the 
latter part of the 18th century 

Oudh was one of the three large feudatory 
states carved out of the Mughal Empire aftei 
1722 The other two were the Dc'can and 
Bengal These nawabate.s set up courts m the 
Mughal fashion, <ind brought their shares of 
painters from Delhi The sack of Delhi by 
Nadir Shah in 1739, the fighting around Delhi 
for the Wazarat between the Deccan and Oudh 
families in 1753, the five mcur.sions of Ahmad 
-Shah Abdali between 1748 and 1759 and the 
cruelties of the Rohilla. Najibuddaula after 
1761 made Delhi unsafe for poets and artists 
The Mughals had been reduced to penury and 
were unable to extend patronage There was 
an exodus of poets and artists from Delhi 

QUDH being closer to Delhi and also the most 
prosperous became the main beneficiary. 
The Mughal culture was transplanted first to 
fi’aizabad (canital of Oudh till 1774) and then 
to Lucknow In Oudh the elite was more ex¬ 
posed and also more susceptible to European 
influences, mainly French and British. 

Before we consider developments at Luck¬ 
now, where traditional Mughal influences were 
weaker than at Delhi, we have to take cogni¬ 
zance of dispersal of Delhi painters to minor 
courts in Rajasthan, Kangra and GarhwaL This 
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a free gift book offer. You buy 
books worth a minimum of Rs. 15/- 
and choose any book(s) of your 
choice worth Rs 10/-free. You only 
pay for the books you select to buy 
plus Rs. 5/- to cover the actual 
mailing charges. And you get book(8) 
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absolutely free. 


Choose from a wide range of best¬ 
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iispersftl gave us delightful paintings in which 
he influence of Italian and Flemish paintings 
'eceived at Delhi is not always discernible 
Decause of the subject matter. Yet in one 
ilajastham painting the gopis are like Euro- 
jean women* fleshy as Rubens vrould have 
tainted them, with revealing low necklines. 

In the second half of the 18th tsifttury 
here were a large number of European soldiers 
if fortune—Spread all over from Thomas at 
fiansi to Martin in Azamgarh. With affluence 
iach of them pretended to be cultured men, 
ind some of them were. Skinner at D^i,' 4m 
Boigne at Aligarh the had been in Russia and 
ivas’ said to have been one of the lovers of 
Clatberine the Oreat>, and Gentih Polier, and 
Vlartin in Oudh collected manuscripts ajiid 
niniatures and engaged local artists to jmlat 
hr them. 

While Italian paintings were the most Iqa* 
portant among those brou^t from Waroj^M '. 
Ihe I6th century, and Flemish in the 17tb* r 
second half of tiie 18th century was a peritad of 
English dominance. A number of Britlrfi.paJn- 
ters were travelling in India—Tilly 
John J^fianv and Ozias Hunapto. ,of , 

them went to the Oudh court—Kettle between 
1771 and 1773, S^iflany in 1784 and Uupaphry " 
In 1786 Kettle completed 8ii;istrgfr 


of the ruler Shujaddaula (1 


.prte oV 




&• ^ 

Stran^iy enough, a copy by an Indian artisi 
Nevasi Lai, of a Kettle portirait of Shujauddaul 
with his ten sons, also went to Paris and is nuv 
in Musee Guhnet 

Nevasi Lai was not the only Indian copyis 
of Kettle. Another painter . Mir Chand {als( 
spelt Mihirehand) cojded Kettle and late 
Zoffany. There are several otlw extant copie 
of Kettle and Zoffany by 'unhhbwn Lucknov 
artists, and through the^ ,the local pain 
ters discovered new technictueft' hnd medium? 
inchidhig oils. There thad' 

at the Oudh court in whiCn the iat^seapes wor^ 
inspired by British .direct In 

lluence of this new taste dponi'j^ ^prk of th 
local artists seems to begitt‘-'^ri®h' Gintil wht 
between 1766 and 1770, Jndfai 

painters, jtoolu«Ung 

works on the Mughal j^lndu denied 

Polier (la Oudh 1T7A-I7^)^1^4yiin s4h\m o 
^Sntings prepared by fof bi 

saitifi^ did ,not 

foreignenii, .and no 'theiV aiieet 

taste of their Indian 

I UdCNOW 
^ have had 

presskin ppeafed by adGan»«ral^.'..We hav 
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been haphazard 

building and demolition but we know that 
Shahiahan engaged B*rench and Tuscan (Ita¬ 
lian) mosaic woi^ers to decorate the palaces 
and the Taj Mahal. 

We are on surer ground in regard to Jaipur 
built in 1727 The plans of several European 
cities were examined before laying out Jaipur. 
No Persian or Central Asian model was chosen. 
Here we notice the mfluence of Daman. As the 
Governor of Gujarat, the builder of Jaipur, 
Sawai Jai Singh (1698-1743) had seen Daman. 
The quality of Renaissance planning, order, 
entered into Indian sensibility 

Even though Jaipur was laid out on a 
Renaissance plan the buildings were in the cur¬ 
rent indigenous style. The architect, Vidyadhar 
Bhattacharya, might not have liked to break 
the taboo on sea voyages and could not see 
European buildings The plans, however, like 
paintings, could be easily brought. European 
buildings became more generally available for 
the Indian mason and architect to see after 
1750. These were houses built by and for 
Europeans at Madras and Calcutta. 

* 

'PHE Jaipur Town Hall built in 1790 is pro- 

bably the earliest evidence of Indian accep¬ 
tance of European architecture, but the building 
did not challenge the Indian way of living. It 
was a hollow showpiece, it did not signify even 
the birth of a vigorous municipality Since 
Indian life is more familial than congregational, 
more significant was the Rafting of European 
features on a structure with Mughal arches in 
an Indian house on Clhitpur Road, Calcutta. The 
exact date of construction is not known but 
the hybrid was shown in a print dated 1797. 
The European features were purely decorative 
for, within, the tenants lived m rooms on the 
sides of an inner courtyard as people here have 
lived .since the Harappan civilization. 

While the Portuguese and French chose 
Baroque for their buildmg in India, the Dutch 
and die British opted for the Palladian. The 
style was according to the school of the Italian 
architect Andrea Palladio (1518-80) who imi¬ 
tated ancient Roman architecture without re¬ 
gard to classical principles. The style was also 
known as the English Renaissance and had 
kept out Baroque from England. 

By the close of the 18Ui century, Palladian 
became the vogue In Calcutta but elsewhere, 
especially in Lucknow, Prendi Baroque enjoyed 
considerable prestige as an exotic. Residences 
in the French taste of the latter part of the 
18th century were erected at Seringapatam, 
Tanjore, Vellore, Satara, Hyderabad, Bhopal, 
Nagpur, Gwalior, Baroda and Jaipur in addition 
to Ludmow. 

We have seen that the appreciation of the 
naturalkm of Bhnropean painting came before 
the arnsreclation of the order in Renaissance 



St. Andrew’s Church, Coleutte, next to Writer 
Butldmg (I8th centurv). 


pean architecture came still later This is wel 
illustrated from Oudh where Shujauddaul 
liked European paintings but built in the Ori 
ental manner. His once removed successo 
Sadat All Khan (1798-1814) apart from patre 
nising European painters, also built in th 
European way Claude Martin built severs 
houses and sold it to the Nawab The one tha 
he retained for himself, Constantia (whicl 
houses La Martiniere school), is an example c 
Indo-French Baroque. 

Just as Briti^ paintings pushed out Ita 
lian and Flemish paintings from Indian tast 
in the 18th century, the Palladian or the Englis! 
Renaissance style became dominant in the fet 
18th and early 19th centuries. Between, 179 
and 1803 the British architect Charles Wyal 
built the Government House at C^alcutta frot 
Paine’s drawings of Keddleston Hall This i: 
turn was imitated for Residencies at Hyderaba 
and Lucknow (now in ruins), and also for th 
Nawab Nazim’s palace at Murshidabad a 

QhnwTt in A Phinnprv nrint 




T'HERE were several European architects and 
* builders swarming all over India. The Ita¬ 
lian Edward Tiretta (after whom a market in 
Calcutta is named) built the Padre Ki Haveli 


at Patna (1772-79) and a Frenchman, Jesi 
Jacques Pinchon was an important builder, TIoj 
E ngH'sh were many more but the only one 
t<.u..i.ifcd fame was John Garstin (diea iSIM)., 
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BOROLINE keeps the skin free 
from infection. Clever make-up 
may make a woman appear 
beautiful. But it merely hides 
the harmful effects of infection 
on the skin while Boroline, by 
the protection it affords, keeps 
the skin out of harms way. 
I In this scientific age, intelligent 
ladies acknowledge the benefits 
that accrue from Boroline. 
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Gharaunda near Delhi but tn Haryana where an 18th 
Century gateway has the arches and jharaJeoe in the 
Mogjtul style but the ptllared belfnes show up a 
European infiltration 

The British churches were not as interest¬ 
ing as their secular buildings for most of the 
churches built in the 18th century imitated 
uribbs's St Martin's-in-the-Fields (London) St 
A.ndrew’s Church next to Writers Building m 
[Calcutta is one of those imitations 

Some of the houses originally built by the 
English for their own residence in Calcutta go 
back to the 1750’s An instance is Belvedere, 
which now houses the National Library The 
oldest Indian residence built m the English 
Renaissance style, which has not been demoli¬ 
shed. is the Bhukailash Raibati. It was built in 
1795 The Marble Palace was built in 183b, 
though some of the items in its collection may 
have come into the possession of the Mullicks 
a little earlier. Dwarkanath Tagore’s Belgat- 
chia Villa belongs to the same period but the 
Baitakkhana is slightly more recent 

A Daniell print now in the Victoria Memo¬ 
rial would assign a date much earlier than 1788 
for the adoption of the English Renai^nce 
style by the richer Indians in Calcutta for their 
residences. Even if the Calcutta elite had not 
rujme to appropriate European paintings as well 
as their Lucknow counterparts (and we have 
no evidence of this diSerence) it lived in 
{Man-style houses. Living with European pain¬ 
tings, even a whole group of them, is not the 


same as living ni a house built m the European 
style The hov^se lavs its own conditions and 
is more demanding of changes in living habits 
than paintings are At least in the male quar¬ 
ters of the richer Indian homes of Calcutta the 
life style changed in the last quarter of the 
18th century—^the change implied the use of 
European furniture, crockery, glassware and 
decorations including paintings 

'The Calcutta rich were mostly traders who 
had grown rich since 1720 when they had 
start^ flying the East India Company’s flag on 
their boats The ancient zamindan families 
were on the decline since their right to rolfect 
miscellaneous taxes and inland duties had been 
abolished in 1772, and twenty year later thev 
were divested of their {xilice functions. The 
1770 famine hit them hard and two-thirds of 
them in Bengal were ruined. The English 
legislated that zamindaris could be sold or 
auctioned for debts and arrears of revenue, 
'They also recognized under-tenures, those of 
mulmrraridars and taluqdars, as separate from 
and independent of their ancient overloads. 

A NEW class of landlords was growing up. 
" The holders of under-tenures rose in status 
and authority and tried to show off to tl«lr 
ancient tmt poverfy-strickmi overlords. In this 
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money to titb outer zemiindei^duri^ famine 
and many of the estates latar. Several 

tradme aiKi fcnrner employees of the Etest India 
^npany also acquired zamindaria. All these 
sections coalesced and formed a social group 
different in habits and character from the 
zamindars descended from the ancient families. 
The Permanent Settlement of 1793 facilitated 
the rise of this new group. 

The new rich, in their own time they were 
probably called upstarts, were anxious to get 
on with the English and had therefore to culti¬ 
vate European manners and taste and to oe 
modem as long as these did not violate their 
ritual life for which the models were not the 
English but the ancient zamindari families and 
the aristocracy at Lucknow, Delhi, Jaipur or 


isaiara, nenneii in iiiv enuuRiraTea a tnou 
^and Indians knowing English in the city a 
Calcutta, which was a large number consider 
ing that the city’s population was only a lltUi 
above 200,000. 

To meet the need for the cultivation o: 
European manners and taste the Calcutta new 
rich patronized schools run by Europeans 
These were Cumming’s Calcutta Acaderov U 
which went Radhakanta Deb (1783-1867); Sher 
bourne’s to which went Dwarkanath Tagore 
Drummond’s Dhumimtollah Academy to whicl 
went Henry Derozlo (1809-33), Read’s prtvat 
school which taught Sibchandra Deb (1811 
1890), and Hardman Jeffroy’s Oriental Semi 
nary at which Akshoy Kumar Datta (1821-86 
studied 'The idea of education and the Net 










Learning came in this manner. PJothing like 
this had happened at Lucknow or elsewhere. 

'J'HE educated needed books. The vehicle for 

popular communication of ideas during the 
English Renaissance was not painting but the 
theatre. In India the theatre was a Tate deve¬ 
lopment, both Bengali and Urdu drama being 
established after the period under review. ^ 
the reliance was on books The Portuguese 
brought the printing press to Goa in 1556, but 
till Bengali types were cut at Calcutta in 1778 
printing did not spread Urdu printing had to 
await the introduction of the lithograph, which 
occurred in the 1820’s, and this time lag was 
never made up Manuscript copying is a labo¬ 
rious process and books were few in number 
till printing was introduced The spread of 
European ideas occurred after the introduction 
of printing, though William Jones did come 
across a Latin book marginally annotated in 
Persian which would suggest that some Indians 
were learning Latin 

Though Emperor Muhammad Shah (1720- 
48) had commended to his court the cultivation 
of Urdu as early as 1730 the dominance of 
Persian contmued till replacement by English 
in 1835 Persian provided the model for Hindi 
Iioetry written in the 17th century Urdu poet¬ 
ry, which became fashionable after 1729, was 
reallv an attempt to Persianise Hindi. The 
last Indian to write wholly in Persian, Abdul 
Qadir Bedil, died in 1720 Two years later the 
Safavid Empire in Persia collapsed and the 
glamour of Persia vanished There had been 
no outstanding poet in Persia after Hafiz 
td 1389) and Jami (d 1492) The later impor¬ 
tant Persian poets were either Indian or those 
who had immigrated to India for patronage. 

By continuing to use Persian the Indian 
elite was condemning itself to the sterility of 
a provincial culture in an exhausted tradition. 
Inertia helped Persian in spite of a revulsion 
again.st Persia and Persians after the sack of 
Delhi by Nadir Shah As late as 1756 Urdu 
stylists derided that Persian words used in 
Urdu should retain thefr original declensions 
and not be Hindised as they had been till then. 
Even Bengali writing of that period was bur¬ 
dened with Persian as in Bharatchandra Ray 
(1712-60). The switch-over to English meant 

that the Indian elite no longer looked to Per¬ 
sia for models but early English writing by 
Indians, was greatly influence by Persian 

OIR Thomas Roe in 1611 had obtained from 

the Mughals for the Indian as well as the 
English merchant hving in a British enclave 
relative protection from the cupidity and vaga¬ 
ries of neighbouring potentates through the 
concession that English law will prevail in 


those enclaveak 
come eS^ve till 

fortified iC about the beginning of ttie * IStfi 
century. Through thta a>ncesslon the Idea that 
law was more important than authmdtv and 
power entered the elite’s outlook. 

After contact with the Jesuista a book, on 
Greek and Roman philosophers, titled Samrattii 
Fnlsafa was written. In the latter part of the 
18th century Delhi boasted of a philosopher in 
MunwanlaL but there is harrilv any influence of 
Greek philosophv traceable in Rammohun Roy’s 
first book, Tnhfutul Muwahideen. Mirza Abu 
Talib gave vent to the Muslim orthodoxy’s 
dread and abhorrent'? of philosophy. But the 
Mirza after a visit to Britain at the close of the 
18th century brought from there the idea of 
progress and advocated the imitation of some 
British institutions 

Moral attitudes are also part of taste and 
sensibility The appreciation of naturallsqi in 
painting, order in city plaming or progress in 
social matters needed to be supplemented by 
the adoption of a modern ethical viewpoint 
Catholicism was too ritualistic and lax, and 
though it had made as many as 8,000 convert.s 
in the town of Hugh as far back as 1666 it could 
not make an impact on the Indian elite. The 
substitution of one set of rituals by another 
was not appealing enough 

Protestant missionaries could arouse moral 
fervour and when they became active after 1813 
they aroused moral fervour and appeared as a 
challenge The tiny elite, whose tastes had 
undergone some change, was ready to borrow 
moral ideas from Protestantism but was not 
prepared for conversion to Christianity Attempts 
at conversion provoked bitter controversy 
The elite was critical of indigenous customs 
and religiou.s practices as well as ideas in the 
light of the borrowed attitude but was reluctant 
to lose identity The missionaries wanted con¬ 
verts and there was bitter controversy. 

Controversies of the <'arly 19th centurv 
were dual On one side the elite was engaged 
in conflict with its own priesthood and on the 
other with the protestant missionaries, who 
were unable to understand the elite’s reluc¬ 
tance to confuse the Enlightenment with Chris¬ 
tianity Large-scale.-conversion did not occur 
There was some Initial social reform but the 
main activity was religious reform whose mo¬ 
vements continued throughout the 19th cen¬ 
tury. 


The impact of Renaissance aesthetics was 
never massive, nor was that of Protestant 
ethics or of the Enlightenment There were 
too many compromises, .some of them in the 
name of nationalism. Some change did occur 
and we as the beneficiaries are grateful for 
even that little bit, and may wonder as to how 
movements so tangentiallv introduced over mch 
a prolonged period could have the cumulative 
result they have had. 
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The Gi ta View 

ofLife 



T’HE GITA view of man and his destiny has and his unique nature! TOey do not sing with 

special relevance to the spiritual life of man the poet, that “man is the crown of all creation” 

today. The ethical doctrines of the Gita, the and is made “in the image of God.” They 

fundamental reflections and practical solutions denigrate the axial status accorded to man. 

set forth by Lord Krishna in response to' Copernicus reduced the glory of our unl- 
Arjuna’s earnest solicitude in his hour of crisis verse to an insignificant position by declaring 

on the battlefield crystallize into a sound philo- that our earth revolves round the sun. Our globe 

sophical creed and a splendid moral code The is no more than an insignificant speck among 

Gita is at once a mokshashastra and also a several planets. Darwin in his theory of evolu- 

dharmasfiastra. tion has lanced at the uniqueness of man by 

The concepts of man and his destiny have describing him as an evolute of nature, naturally 

^n the concern of several secular and spiritual selected but not superriaturally elected He te 

ideologies. The scientist looks upon man as a not born perfect but is ground well and shaped 

physical object and a complicated organism, i.e. into a form in the process of evolution. Freud 

the evolute emerging from the side branch ot has delivered the strongest blow against the 

animals. The discoveries of Copernicus, Dar- freedom of man's will. Man is described as Wing 

win, Freud and Marx have all ^stematically governed by the unconscious and its comphssW, 

debunked the concent of the prandinsttv of man Tt 1« the nnconsctoiin that determtnec <Siii» riml- 
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human life is governed by material conditions 
viz, matter moves minds Matter is described 
as auto-dynamic 

The question of the freedom of man Is 
hotly debated in all the religious scriptures of 
the world. One view Inclines to a strictly deter¬ 
ministic conception Man is a helpless creature 
who has to decide things by factors that are 
predetermined The Gita does not subscribe to 
such a completely deterministic view of life that 
rules out all fre^om. 

Freedom of will, however, is the funda¬ 
mental postulate of morality. Morality involves 
a choice between a right and a wrong. TTiis in 
itself would be a farce, if man had not the 
ability or power to choose between the two It 
is this basic freedom that distinguishes insen¬ 
tient objects from human beings This free¬ 
dom does not abrogate physical determinism 
nor the laws of Nature Man is subject to the 
two different sets of laws He cannot disobey 
the law of gravitation If he is unsuppor^ in 
mid-air, he falls to the ground like a stone. As 
a living organism, i e, his physical body Is 
subject to biological and chemical laws There 
is one thing in which he is different from 
animals He has the power of choice, to rise 
heaven-high or sink hell-deep or to remain like 
logs or stones He has to make the choice. Not 
to make the choice is a form of choice. Sartre 
declares that "man Is fated to be free”. To for* 
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human h«‘itage. Man is placed at th^ evoss- 
roads of evolution. Nature will not direct him. 
He has to choose rightly or go down the wrong 
path. He has before huu the pull of the earth 
and the Illumination and the call of moral 
values. 

The power to choose Is another name for 
the exercise of human freedom. Man's life In 
the present is the outcome of his free will exer¬ 
cised in the past He Is the master of his fate. 
His present condition is nothing but the crys- 
talll^tion of his past acts. In this sense he Is 
determined. A person’s genetic disposition, his 
belonging to a certain family, social group, 
nation, culture, race, his educational possibilities 
and the opportunities which present them¬ 
selves during his life—these are all determined 
by the law of Karma. 

A popular Sanskrit verse mentions the 
aforesaid factors as arising from the previous 
Karma:—- 

Ayu karma ca inttom ca 
Vidya nidhanamciva ca 
Panca etam hi myante 
Garbhasthasyatva dahtnah. 

The moral law of retribution is universally 
valid One cannot escape the results of one’s 
deeds Coleridge writes—"It may be more 
possible for heaven and earth to pass away than 
that a single act, a single thought should be 
loosened or lost from the living chain of causes 


•it’a peat t«n-o-clock Books in thair hands.mouths Isughiing.boys 
on vcoy to school swarm ovsr ths strssts The old man coma out 
on# by ona.-bellias ahstanina with oil, gamchhas on their shouidars- 
•nd atop before the opium shop for the gossip and the laudanum. 
The vegetable-sellers ars going back from ths market, their sacks 
and baskets pleasingly empty and light Calcutta town la a roaring 
place-with tha rattls of oerriagea, the warning cries of tha 
coachnnan, the rumble of the ponderous Wellera and tha stately 
Normandles Verily, It's nigh impossible to wak elortg a atrasS 
with seas or cross one without danger to limb or even Hfs I" 
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Thh vr*s how the gisn tdth eonhuy 
bsbu, thti prlflcs ol dandiM, 

Kalipratanna Sinha. described the 
Calcutu of ttio age ol hoiees But ian't H 
true etao ol today 7 It la at' Impombis to 
walk along a aireet W'th aata" in thia 
eighth dacado of the 20th cantury 
aa a hundred yean ago. Only 
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Ow tubs rail can unctog our airsata 
And wa are working on that tight 
now I It la a vanture in which all ars 
contributing aqualty, tha man oa 
the atraat, aa much aa wa bslow li 
■oma by being patient others 
by being apesdy 
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Only absolute self, is coextensive and co-present. 
And this perchance, Is that book of iudgment 
in the mysterious hieroglyphs of which every 
idle word is recorded. ’ (Biographia Ltteruria). 

The law of Kanria is not a blind mechanism 
It is not hopeless fatalism It is a teleological 
process. It affirms man’s freedom and gives the 
driving force to spiritual maturation It Is^true 
that the past determines the present, but the 
future always remains ooen Ijife is self-crea¬ 
tive, spontaneous and not inflexibly mechanical 
Modern physics affirms a certain degree of free¬ 
dom for intra-atomic entities. The moral law 
operates in the individual by depositing the 
impressions of an act in the mind which bears 
fruit The mental impressions are called sams- 
karas or vasanas Though the consequences 
of the past acts cannot be largely averted, yet 
the necessity element and the tendencies can 
be resisted with moral effort and courage The 
ancient sage Yagnavalkya illustrates the signi¬ 
ficance of Karma thus ‘‘Fortune comes to a per¬ 
son who is as energetic as a lion, but cowards 
think that it is a gift of fate, let us overcome 
this fate by our power and make all possible 
personal endeavours, no blame will attach to 
us if our best efforts do not succeed The truth 
of the matter is that succe.ss in life depends on 
both our present per.sonal endevours and past 
deedq, which now appear as fate or destiny Just 
as a chariot cannot move on one wheel, so fate 
(datva) without personal effort cannot lead to 
success. The Law of Karma and the allied doc¬ 
trine of rebirth affirm human freedom and make 
for the conservation of moral efforts an indivi¬ 
dual makes There is no liquidation of one’s 
moral efforts There is the hopeful continuity 
of all our efforts Death has no sting Grave 
has no victories There is perpetual growth 
for the moral effort of man through several 
lives The doctrine is highly optimistic in its 
outlook The fact of human freedom makes 
men feel that no dark, unseen, unthinking fate 
brings them rewards Each lies in the bed, 
which he makes for himself 

One has to glean the element of freedom 
and see it clearly in the context of human acts 
Freedom of choice must be discerned against 
the background of those forces that shapes 
man’s present existence. It is only to the extent 
that a man understands himself he is free. He 
must become conscious of the conditionings in 
order to extricate himself from them. It is In 
the exercise of the choice and the opting out to 
extricate himself from the delimiting conditions 
his freedom lies 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has an instructive com¬ 
parison to Illustrate the element of human free¬ 
dom and determinism in man’s act — "Life is 
like a game of bridge. We did not invent the 
game or design the cards. We did not frame 
the rules and we cannot control the dealing. 
The cards are dealt out to us, whether they be 
good or bad. To that extMit determinism rules. 



But we can play the game well or play it badly. 
A skilful player may have a poor hand and yet 
wm the game. A bad player may have a good 
hand and yet make a mess of it. Our life is a 
mixture of necessity and freedom, chance and 
choice. By exercising our choice properly we 
can control steadily all the elements and elimin¬ 
ate altogether the determinism of nature ” 

The law of Karma affirms human freedom 
and responsibility. At the same time it also 
marks out the limits of human potentialities and 
freedom One must not loose sight of the dual 
nature of man In some respects he is an 
agent, a doer and an executor And in many 
other ways, he is merely an instrument operated 
on In one role he is an active subject, and in 
another his function is merely instrumental His 
capacity for knowledge and his will to rajse 
himself above the confusing emotions mark him 
out as a unique species In the matter of skill 
and organisation, the animals surpass men 
Witness the bees building the hives, and the 
ants their hills and the birds their nests Their 
complex structure is the envy of man Wit¬ 
ness the behaviour of the huge herd of the 
elephant community and the highly disciplined 
tiny ant community. They surpass human 
ingenuity in the matter of organisation 

Man’s unique nature consists in his value- 
sense, and in the exercise of his free will in the 
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clioice of end0. He does not merely exist but 
lives his life. The humen being in OTder to 
actualize his potentialities and work out his 
manifest destiny has to undertake a severe pro¬ 
ject, i.e., his s^hana (the means to attain his 
consummate end). The spiritual sadhana is a 
heroic effort. It is not for weaklings and indolent 
spirits. Those who seek it must have extra¬ 
ordinary pluck, uncommon stamina, strong will 
and must be heroic souls. Spiritual sadhana is 
compared to hill climbing It is like walking 
on a razor's edge (kshurasya dhara nisita dur- 
atyaya, durgam pathos tat kavayo vadanti) 
“Many are called but a few are chosen. Narrow 
is the way and straight is the gate." Lord 
Krishna opines that one among thousands 
chooses this path. 'The spiritual aspirant must 
possess great diligence and energy and per¬ 
severance in his effort. He must root out 
ignorance He must affirm his faith in the 
scripture-taught reality instructed by the guru. 
Faith IS the bed rock and a reservoir for the 
sadhana to draw his energy. Devotion to the 
Lord and performance of one's duties (sva^ 
dharma) are the two prerequisites of sadhana 
Devotion to the Lord cannot be ordered 
about One cannot be commanded to do bhaktt. 
Bhaktt is a voluntary act of man in the form 
of love. It cannot be commanded. We can 
only induce devotion to an object in an indivi¬ 
dual . In order to induce devotion to God we 
must know the glory and splendour of God. In 
order to concentrate on God we ought to over¬ 
come our desire and longing for worldly goods. 
Dlspassion (vairagya) is* necessary for bhakti. 
Dispassion results from discrimination iviveka). 
When we examine the value pyramid of human 
aspirations, moksha Is the apex All the other 
punisarthas are comparatively transient and a 
mixture of pleasure and pain Discriminating 
reflection restrains us from setting our hearts 
on objects other than God 

Though the Lord is omniscient and full of 
compassion for humanity, yet as the adminis¬ 
trator of the universe. He requires men to yearn 
for liberation. That is the minimum pre¬ 
condition for the operation of the grace; 

Sarvarjno ‘pi hi utsues'ah 

Sada lairunxko ‘px sah 

Samgaratantra vahttvat 

Rakaspektam pratiksate.” 

Grace does not obliterate human responsibility 
or the necessity of man’s endeavour. He has 
to stnirele hard to overcome distractions, dis¬ 
beliefs, doubts, tensions, self-conflict etc. Con¬ 
trol of the senses and wlf-control alone enable 
him to concentrate on God and practise devo¬ 
tion. There is no hope of sound and true devo¬ 
tion without vairagnya. 

Sense and self-controls do not imply re¬ 
pression. We are not asked to starve our 
senses and deaden them. Repression is not 
countenanced* in the GUa. We are asked to live 
a life of moderate indulgence. What is 
required of us is the careful cultivation of tastes 



and calculated mdulgence in pleasures. Sam- 
yama does not mean starving out the senses. 
That will lead to death and not moksha The 
physical body is the sacred medium we are 
entrusted with, with its outfittings, the ten senses 
and the mind We should not maim the body 
or foolishly destroy its working through ascetic 
repression and abstemiousness Not even the 
finest music can be received by a radio which 
IS out of order The physical body of man and 
his senses constitute the capital for spiritual 
sadhana The human body is described as the 
.sacred temple. The body is the chief instru¬ 
ment for our sadhana The Kathopanisad com¬ 
pares the body to a chariot and the senses to 
horses. The human ider must not unyoke the 
horses Then he will never reach the destina¬ 
tion He must run the chariot as a skilled rider. 
He must know when to use the spurs and when 
to let in and when to hold back and when to 
Sit tight The human body must be kept 
healthy and clean The Gita ideal of moderation 
in fo^ and recreation and sleep is highly 
instructive. We must make the body le&s and 
less clamorous to its demands The way of 
keeping healthy is not by coddling the body It 



must be kept on fit. lean ref^men. Over eating 
and over sleeping dim our vision, confuse our 
mind and make our behaviour clumsv and 
loutish, and are prone to make us languish In 
idleness 

The human being first of all starts his 
spiritual journey with abundant faith in the 
scripture-taught doctrines, viz, God’s existence, 
His universal compassion and concern for man 
and Lord’s omniscience, the immortality of the 
souls, their plurality the absolute reality of 
existence, the law of Karma and rebirth, the be¬ 
lief that the erace of the Lord alone can give 
liberation This sraddha is ab'?olutelv neces¬ 
sary This faith moves mountains The Lord 
by way of affirmation and negation extols the 
excellency of faith 

“He who has ‘^raddha and who is absorbed 
in it, and who has subdued his senses gains 
wisdom Then he attains quickly the supreme 
peace ’’ 

The karma yoqin has faith and self-mastery. 
He Js not the lazy recluse that leaves the world 
to its social agonies and resorts to mountain 
tops and monasteries His Is not world renuncia¬ 
tion, but it is ego-renunciation. It is not sam- 
•iara vtmukha vada, a turning back on the world 
The karma yona of the Gita is a ‘life affirming’ 
philosophy and not a ‘life denying’ asceticism 
’The reality of the world is affirmed and man’s 
effort is clothed with significance. Men must 
act and never lapse into inactivity or be intimi- 


'll 

dated into a philosophy of iimctfon. A^Vlty is 
co-extensive with human life. Without dctmty 
we cannot keep our life going. There is no free¬ 
dom from activity for man. but is only in his 
activity. The art of acting in such a way as to 
secure liberation for the individual and well 
being to fellowmen is the essence of karma vooa. 
Karma voqa is the dynamic philosophy of the 
Gita which Is psychological and which is within 
the reach of all of us Activity is the charac¬ 
teristic of life No living being can divest him¬ 
self of activities. 

Such a complete, absolute, unconditional, 
joyous and self-conscious surrender of all our 
activities to the Lord is not possible without 
perfect sense of self-control, resulting in 
samatva 

The attitude of samatva is not quietude or 
mere stillness It is not aridity of feeling and a 
mere complex of apathy to objects Sri Krishna 
has delivered himself of a great psychological 
concept in samatva. Samatva is a dynamic 
positive attitude which looks at things unupsel 
by unwholesome emotions that cloud our judg¬ 
ment. It is doing things according to the be¬ 
hests of dharma. It is to be in tune with 
dharma. 

When the author of the Gita counsels us tc 
give up the desire for the fruits of the activity 
(.phnlatyaga), He does not want us to be in¬ 
different to the nature of the consequences ol 
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mr acts. He dW not dOlfrade pre-meditation Pecis or man s me. me reausauon or me 
and deliberation. He did not disavow foresi^t limitations of the human being and his frightful 
and deliberation over the consequences of one's unregenerate nature has for its solution devo- 
deeds He only cautions us not to be ego- tion to the Lord and His consequent grace 
centered in our activity. He wants to perform Grace alone can save us. It is the last word Ir 
acts in a God-centered basis (Isvararpana bud- ibe journey to God Dependence on the Lord Ii 

dht). The ego-centric predicament results in not a disaster, nor is it a defect in man. It if 

God-eclipsing activities. Phalatyaga is perform- the real factual relation in which man stand* 
mg an activity without psychic tension Karma to God The realisation of this ineradicable 
yoga is not thoughtless action relationship is the real light of life. One lives 

Love and devotion spell out the doctrine of meaningfully only so far as one lives in subser- 

self-surrender Krishna commands Arjuna to vience to the supreme Lord He loses himseli 
become a joyous pliable instrument in the hands m virtual nothingness, when he defies the life- 
of the Lord <N*mittainatram bhava savyasacm) giving subordination Akincanya and parat 
Bhakti and self-effacing prapatti constitute avtrya are the marks of the karmayogm. Hs 
the essence of the Gita message The karma i.s wise in so far as he puts himself in the handf 
yogin who surrenders himself to the Lord un- of the best 

reservedly is characterised by the following The karmayogm cannot be accused of the 
attributes. He always resolves to do what is dereliction of his duties Duty in the form oi 
approved by the Lord and gives up the forbidden svadharma is enjoined on him The concepi 
ways of life He believes firmly m the certain of dharma is central to Vedantic ethics. Of the 
power of the Lord to save him He accepts fourfold aspirations, dharma is the regulating 
Him as the sole and only saviour, He never acts value of artha and kama and orienting them tc 
in a way contrary to the Lord’s resolve in his moksha Dharma holds the equillibrium o 
effort for self-protection society If we violate the behests of dharma 

The individual soul must recognise his it breaks us and we are lost. (Dharma evt 
finitude which is experienced in the many as- hato hantt dharma raksati raksitah). 
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The Gita concept of human personality 
tvpe§ has great a^ffinity to the triadic classifica¬ 
tion of gunas oj prakriti in the Sankhya philo¬ 
sophy The three gunas — saitva, rajas and 
tamas constitute the inseparable characteristics 
of praknti. There is no human being who is 
not constituted apart from these gunas. They 
vary in their proportions in various individuals. 
The Maitrayam Upamshad makes a mention of 
these three gunas AB. Keith observes “it is 



not impossible that the subjective side of the 
gunas which is clearly marked in those names 
and which certainly prevails in the classical 
Sankhya was a development from the concep¬ 
tion that the individual self was the result of 
the envelopment of the absolute in the three 
gunas: though originally referring to the mate¬ 
rial products, still the tendency would be to 
see in them as psychic states.” < 

The GUa gives us an elaborate graphic 


description of the three gunas. The best typ 
of human personality keeps the sattva elemen 
dominant, in them and holds back the othei 
two. No individual exclusively belongs to on< 
type of guna alone. All are mixed types. Thi 
amount of mixing and the proportion of th« 
gunas in men vary In the sattvika type 
goodness excels. The d(K-trine of the threi 
gunas constitutes the foundation of the Indiar 
conception of the personality Throughout th< 
Gita one is asked to keep the sattva on lh( 
ascendent The highest spiritual state of man 
kind consists in the transcendence of the thre( 
guna', The Gita ideal of the sthithaprajnn 
the Yogarudha, the hhokta or the gunatita, aimi 
at the transcending of the three gunas Th( 
sattva guna enables the indmdual to keep hi: 
equanimity The life of a sattvika is a fulh 
integrated life He is um louded by passion, 
and piejudices Goodness shines forth in hi; 
activities with its natural effulgence He ha' 
a film lesohe, steadfastn‘'ss to endure an^ 
trial or tribulations Which may attend th( 
prosecution of his purpose in life His reasoi 
IS so cuitnated that it can discern intuitively 
what may be done tiom what may Ire avoided 
according to time, place and circumstance.' 
The sattvika is full of eainestne.ss, hut no 
elated or depres-sed b\ success or failure, profi 
or loss His happiness is the happiness o 
endeavour It springs from the sense of .sere 
nitv and satisfaction that come of work don< 
con.scientiously The rajas element»,js respon 
sible for activity, but the uncontiollqd raja. 
lead.s us to restlessness Peace and poise an 
foreign to the soul in whom the rajas is predo 
minant Self-control is impossible to him wh( 
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has pronouncedly the rajasic temper The 
tamasic element is responsible for laziness, 
obstructing all good activities The human 
being if he is to successfully grow in his spiri¬ 
tual stature must keep the tamas and rajas 
under control A <tattvic life is the sme qua 
non for spiritual practice. The karma yogin 
IS the sthithaprajna The sthithaprajna ideal is 
described m the last 19 verses of the second 
chapter They are memorable verses Our 
national leader Gandhiji recited the verses 
every day in his morning and evening prayers 

The sthithaprafnn's philosophy Is the essen¬ 
tial gospel of the Gita Vinobha Bhave in his 
"Talks on the Gita”, describes the philosophy 
of the Gita, as the sthithaprajnana darsana The 
karmayogin combines in himself the two essen¬ 
tial insights of the Upanishads in a grand 
synthesis They are (1) that spiritual realisa¬ 
tion is not for the weaklings and the indolent 
inayamatma balahinena labhyak)' (2) that 
real' strength is the obtaining of the divine 
grace which is real power , {Kenopanisad) 
The essential characteristic of the religious life 
and soul is sincerity It is the unconditional 
devotion to truth and it opposes all compro¬ 
mise with untruth, deception and duplicity in 
thought, word and deed. It fosters conflict 
between habitual loyalty to accepted c^es of 
cc^dnct.and the need. for creative morality, i:«r- 
rfttvpd «« jt/v'oiinl' nt 'tbp rontincencies arisinfit 


out of a new occasion The conflict is resolvi 
if the sincerity is real, perfect, persistent ai 
effective enough to overcome ordinary prini 
pies of morality It opposes falsifi^ belie 
and the sway of the unjustified emotional deyc 
tion It always seeks to remove the gap bei 
ween thought word and deed by a resolut 
will The emotions of the sincere men reflee 
the truth they perceive and feel In thei 
inter-personal lives, sincerity plays a very iir 
portant role When the sincere person corns 
into conflict with others because of his uncon 
promising opposition to untruth, he raises th 
moral tone of the'society Sincerity alone ca 
help us to live a sound and moral religion 
life Its absence reduces religion to a farce an 
a round of rituals "If we are consistent! 
selfish and unrepentingly cruel, our religion 
a farce The sincere martyr might suffer for 
time. The great truths of religion and mon 
lity can never be quelled by the force of verbs 
authority, and sophisticated arguments. I^gJ 
authority and lethal weapons have no fort 
agamst the truths. They can silence for 
time the truth, but when posterity is awakei 
ed to the sincere sacrifices of the condemn* 
saints, it reopens the case and bestows retro 
pective justice on the causes and raises the 
status to martyrs and prophets (B M Datta 
Philosophical Perspectives) 
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Janki-Chati 

NIRENDRANATH CHAKRABARTI 



At night the milk-white mountain comes 
Down to my window 

There’s no lamp in the room, but all across 

The clear-lit sky the moonbeams play It seems 

Never at all was a mouse’s neck 

By cat’s teeth tom, nor time 

Ever sundered by the saw 

Of minutes and months and years 

Is it a picture'^ Suth as Roench painted? No. 
Light clouds like cotton 
Float freely in the moonlight Not a fear 
Gathers at the horizon I in the cold 
Sit sleepless at the window, thinking surely 
Mountain and spring know war is meaningless 
At Janki-Chati, some way above the earth 
And higher still the vigil through the night 
Of the alacier spanning present, past and future. 


Translated by Sushanta Sanya 


(Janki-Chati is the last ntRht’s hat 
on the way to Janinotri 
the source of the Jamuna, In the Himalayas. 
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Fashioning 
ress for young 

nd docile men 

VINOD MEHTA 


first contact with the vagaries and myste- 
ne& erf iashion was, in every sense, literal 
The year was 1957. In Lucknow where I 
spent my youth we were blissfully and un¬ 
successfully chasing comely maidens. Dressed 
ui our white makhameen trousers and white 
poplin shirts we made daily attempts to en¬ 
snare innocent girls. Indero, the white shirt 
and trouser was not only a symbol of our trou- 
ulesome chasity, but more important, symbol 
of our determination to dress elegantly yet 
simply Meanwhile, the trouser had one salient 
characteristic, it was loose and baggy-bot¬ 
tom—width ranging from an honourable 24 to 
2b inches 

One day into Lucknow walked in a young 
man who had been to the west. When we saw 
him we instantly doubled up in laughter To us 
he looked a comic jester His shirt was deep red 
in colour, his trouser was jet black. As if this 
sartorial sacrilege was not enough, we noticed 
his trousers; instead of being loose and baggy, 
they were wrapped tight, bandage like, around 
his waist. 

Much mirth was consumed at his expense 
How did he get into the trousers’ How did he 
get out’ Was he short on cloth’ Was he an 
advertisement for a travelling circus? Was he 
demented? 

Along with mirth there was a measure of 
sympathy Allowances were made for the fact 
that he had only lately returned from some 
outlandish part of the world A few days In 
our corrective company would bring him back 
to civilisation Naturally we were all sure that 
we would never succumo to his sort of boudoir 


bufoonery 

A few weeks passed, but our phoren- 
returned friend persisted m his madness. We 
didn’t mind that so much; no, what alarmed 
us was his increasing success with those gills 
we were assiduously trying to cultivate Some 
one suggested that maybe he had a helpful 
sister, but we were too realistic to fall for that 
kind of wishful thinking So we did what had 
to be done—we asked one of the girls why she 
and her friends fraternised with the techhi- 
colour joker. “Because he dresses so smartly, 
came the prompt reply. 

We couldn t believe our ears The girls 
must be mad. Surely no sensible female could 


prefer the faldeoiuBM»a ^ fbe Ibla^ 
sers to the fiowittgipaln^hf the whfte nuAhea^ 
zeen? Anyway, efven if these mmtnrfc girls did, 
we were not going to give in. It was a ques- 
tion of integrity, fiideed erf {Kinc^rfe. 

I am afraid neither integrity nor prinefi^ 
proved very durable. The stakes—the poe8lb^ 
lity of losing the possibility of female contact— 
were too high. Not so slowly there was a 
discernible colouring and tightening of our 
shirts and trousers. From 24 inches the bot* 
tom-width went to 22, then 20, then 18, then 
16 and then to a dishonourable 14 Iradies. The 
colour of the shirt deteriorated frt»n white to 
light blue to dark blue to yellow and finally to 
deep red. In six months a complete metanu^- 
phosis of c(»tume was achieved. Indeed, we 
were now ridiculing the stubborn few makhan- 
zeenwttlas left. Tes, fashion had struck Luck¬ 
now. (Things haven’t been the.same since.) 
For .myself I was given, at a relatively young 
age, an insight into the power and perversion 
of fashion. 

And not only of the clothes variety. (Here 
I must add that I find all garment fashion a 
gigantic fraud perpetrated by some extremely 
shrewd businessmen and women stationed in 
Paris, London, New York As a result of their 
manoeuverings we discard perfectly serviceable 
clothes—and .they get rich After all, if you 
take women's fashions, there are only two 
variables the hemline and the neckline. By 
alternately chopping one and then the other 
Mr Yves St. Laurent has made a fortune ) I 
soon realised that fashion had its own cycle, a 
cycle which determmed trends m j^litics, 
cinema, theatre, food, music, sex .. Fashion 
in this conglomerate I discovered was as potent 
as in attire Also, it was more interesting 

I remember in 1960 in England, the “Ajigry 
Young Man” was the raging fashion If you 
were young and vital in the 60s you were 
angry, which meant you rebelled—against 
parents, the Sunday papers, marriage, conser¬ 
vative politics, money, bankers, religion, the 
genteel arts, family life. 

A reporter once asked Marlon Brando 
basking in "On the waterfront" fame: 

“Mr. Brando what are you rebelling 
against?” 

Brando didn’t bat an eyelid as he repllec 
“What’ya got’” 

The people who wrote the manifesto of th< 
angry young man movement were: Johi 
Osborne (play: "Look back in anger”), CJolir 
Wilson (book “The Outsider”), Kingsley Amu 
(book. “Lucky Jim”), John Braine (book 
“Room at the top”), Tony Richardson (film 
“Saturday night and Sunday morning”) Mosi 
of these gentlemen came from working clasi 
backgrounds and they had won scholarship! 
to privileged British universities. Interestingly 
as soon as they emerged from these hallowec 
institutions they attacked them venomously 
Cilin Wilson took his outsider persona to it« 
logical locale. He set up residence in "Hamp 
sted Heath” from where he issued periodk 


blasts a^inst the establishment. 

1 b^Jteve it was at this time that the word 
"establishment”—long may it prosper—^waa 
coined. No one was quite certain who the 
establishment weie or where they lived or what 
they did. However, whenever one used ,the 
word it was understood that one spoke of an 
amorphous lump of people who had a vested 
interest in the status quo. 

So, after a fashion, I too became an angry 
young man. I refused to wear a tie, I kept 
my flat sli^tly dishevelled, I used four-letter 
words for ^ock value. I tried to seduce rich 
girls. I never quite understood why the sedu- 
cinglmarrying of rich girls was necessary to 
prove one’s angry young man credentials Ne¬ 
vertheless, it was great fun, and easy, since rich 
girls—who were rebelling too—sought out 
angry young men to sleep with 

It is interesting to note that yesterday’s 
young lions of the angry young movement are 
today’s pillars of the estamishment. John 
Osborne writes indignant letters to the Times 
complaining about university radicals, Kmgsley 
Amis and John Braine have moved so far to 
the Right that they are an embarrassment to 
the Conservative Party. (Incidentally, both these 
gentlemen were staunch supporters of America’s 
role in Viet Nam), Tony Richardson makes 
semi-porn movies, while Colin Wilson has be¬ 
come* a hermit. Only one aging angrv young 
man remains, ^hting a lonely battle His 
name: Marlon Brando There is a moral in all 
this somewhere 

In ’64 another fashion surfaced—a fashion 
which affected sexual morality, not so much in 
India as in the West Now contrary to what 
most Indians believe, western women are not 
congenitally promiscuous. They have their 
goals well sighted and take energetic courting 
before they mlow you "a spot of heavy breath¬ 
ing.” Usually in return for their prized vir¬ 
ginity they demand a ring or at least a com¬ 
mitment that a ring Is foi^comlng 

Then, almost overnight, a sexual revolution 
exploded in Europe and America. And again 
It Degan in London One photographer (David 
Bailey), one pop group (The Beatles), one 
fashion designer (Mary (^ant), one model 
(Jean Shrimpton) allegi^ly launched this revo¬ 
lution. And cumulatively their labour gave 
birth to another word pregnant with meaning— 
"swinging.” 

L&e establishment, swinging too was not 
easily defined. It suggested at best a life-style 
dedicated to living for the moment Thus a 
city could be swinging (if it provided the means 
fc«r swinging) as could a girl Julie Christie 
became the personification of swinging as did 
ge<^aphical areas like Chelsea and Rnights- 

Swinging was reflected in total personality; 
the clothe you preferred, the drugs you 
smoked, the parties you frequented, the music 
you danced to, the work you did. ’Together all 
this led to much freer and less permanent 
sexufil associations. If you met a girl at a 
paity» all you did was aiw; *‘Do you swing?” 



If she said yes, you were on to a good thing. If 
she said no, you tried elsewhere. 

I make no value-judgments I only re¬ 
cord a phenomenon which, I suspect, lasted till 
the early 70s. Then people got bored with 
swinging. And we all know nothing kills 
fashion like boredom. 

Today in India I note another fashion (also 
noted by the Prime Minister's Press Officer, 
Shri Shanta Parsad). After the emergency tl 
has become almost mandatory for certain self- 
styled intellectuals to criticise everything Mrs 
Gandhi attempts If you applaud any measure, 
then you are said to have “sold out.” 

For example before June ’75 it was unlven 
sally agreed that family planning should b€ 
given top priority; that there should be mcen- 
tives, disincentives, persuasion and educatlor 
to check the population explosion. Now that 
this precisely is being done there are voices ol 
dissent. I agree entirely with the P M. when 
she says that there are certain people In India 
for whom her government can never do" any¬ 
thing right 

At the time of writing, this fashion still 
has some life—but I don't expect it will last long 

What tlien should be one’s stand vis-a-vis 
fashion? Should one swim against the prevail¬ 
ing tide or with it’ My own view Is that, cme 
should exercise independent judgment before 
embracing any popular doctrine. Following 
fashion does not necessarily indicate .sheep men¬ 
tality, opposing It does not necessarily Indicate 
perspicacity 

While remaining neutral, I would like tc 
remind you of the story of that great English 
journalist, Claud Ckxikbum After the Spanish 
Civil War many intellectuahs, who had earliei 
joined the Communist party, renounced their 
membership Mr. Cockburn held his card 
Then quietly in 1951 he resigned from the 
party When asked why he had waited ^ long 
and not resigned earlier with his intellectual 
friends he said, “Well that would have beer 
following a fashion ” 








wWHY, Birju 8 momer, aren i you going to see 
^ the dance?” 

Birju's mother was sitting m the court 
yard, toiling sweet potatoes and burning with 
irritation. Seven-year-old Birju, instead of 
sweet potatoes, had just received a couple ol 
slaps and was rolling all over the mud of the 
courtyard in his anger. Champiya also seemed 
to have lost her head she had gone m the after¬ 
noon to buy giir and had not returned yet—let 
her come back! There were ticks on the back of 
the goat—he too was prancing around like a 
mad animal. Birju’s mother had already taken 
out some of her anger on that poor goat, she 
was just preparing to throw another stone at 
the goat when her neighbour Makhani Auntu* 
called out to her “Why, Birju’s mother, aren’t 
you going to see the dance’’’ 

Birju’s mother turned her anger from the 
goat towards Makhani Auntie addressed a 
sharp jibe at her, and she now became immen¬ 
sely sympathetic towards the goat Poor chap, 
was so troubled by ticks ah ha aaeey aaee 


hrrrrrr! 

Still lying on the mud, Birju directed a 
well-aimed stick at the goat. Birju’s mothei 
wanted to take the same stick and beat the 
flaylights out of Birju, but the laughter of wo¬ 
men under the Tieem tree stopped her She 
merely cursed Birju instead’ “Yoin father has 
turned you into a rascal You think you nan 
hit anyone' You just wait'” 

Makhani Auntie, having filled her jar with 
water from the well under the neem tree, began 
discussing Birju's mother’s toneue with the 
other ladies there "Just look at Biriu’s mo¬ 
ther—ever since she got the money for four 
maunds of jute, her feet do not touch the 
ground' See for yourself Eight days ago she 
heiself went bragging that this time Birju’s 
fathei had told her that he would take them on 
a bullock-cart to see the dance at Balrampur— 
now that they owned their own bullocks thej 
could always borrow a cart from somewhere foi 
the journey. So when I lUSt casually asked her 
when she was leaving, she got nasty with me 
may my mouth turn to ashes! Why did I ask 


her’” 


Jangi’s daughter-in-law was not afraid 
She .said, fairly loudly. "Auntie' If you too 
had worn a colourful printed san and gone 
to the Sarbay Sitlement (Survey Settlement; 
officer’s house you too would have been able to 
get two or three bighas made out in vour name, 
you too would have been the proud mistress of 
ten maunds of jute and bought a pair oi 
bullocks!” 

Jangi’s daughter-m-law was not afraid of 
anyone. She used to live near the railway 
station, and girls from that area were notorious 
for their boldness. She had married into Jangi’s 
family only three months ago and had already 
quarrelled at leant once with all the nasty mo¬ 
thers-in-law of the village. Her father-in-law, 
Jangi. was a well-known thief of the area, a 
feared name, and that was why his daughter- 
in-law could walk ground like a queen. Birju’s 


moiner neara jangi s aaugnier-in-iaw s loua 
taunts, searched for and found a devastating 
answer, but then did not say anything—why 
should she throw a stone into a heap of shit? 

But the anger of the tongue had to find 
some release, and the target was her daughter, 
Champiya. "Champiyaaaa .you come back to¬ 
day and I’ll shove vour head into the oven* 
Each day you are getting worse' Everyone in 
the village these days seems to have gone ber¬ 
serk That Champiya must be sitting some¬ 
where learning a song from a Hindi bioscope 
from the railway station girls. let her come 
back'” 

Jangi’s daughter-in-law was not going to 
leave without the last word Nestling her matka 
against her waist, she said to the other women’ 
"Come, sister, let’s go The Begum of Laal 
Paan lives in this mohallas don’t you know, all 
through the day and the night she burns like 
an electric bulb'*'” Everyone burst out in 
laughter upon hearing this quaint simile 

Makhani Auntie, through the gaps in her teeth, 
fondly admonished Jangi’s daugluer-in-law. 
"You gidiidmolher of the devil'’’ 

Birju's mother’s eyes were ablaze with 
angei these horrible jealous oreaiures* The 
jute drying in a silver heap in hei couityaid 
burnt their eyes till they became black like 
roasted brinjal Champiya came prancing to¬ 
wards her home, licking the molasses she had 
gone to buy off her fingers, then reeled back as 
her mother’s hard slap caught her acioss the 
face “Why are you hitting me'” she screamed 
amidst her tears “What can I do if the 
sahuaayin does not sell me the gur quickly’” 

“You grandmother of the auhmmym' You 
are trying to teach me tucks' A.s if only lu 
that shop are peails atailahle I’ll hieak youi 
neck if I ever hear you singing, Bjaje na mura- 
hya again—that’s wnat you were doing, weren’t 
you, learning Hindi film songs! You spend 
your time learning fashionable things from the 
girls near the railway station, don’t you'* 
Biiju’s mother tfeok care that her voice carried 
to Jangi’s house, where his daughter-m-law, a 
girl from near the railw’aj’ station, could heai 
it 

Birju had by now forgotten his unfortu¬ 
nate immediate past, had wiped the dust from 
his body, and w'as looking long'ngly at the 
molasses dripping from the sides of the bowl 
if only he had accompanied his sister to the 
shop, she would surely have let him lick the 
quT, as she had been doing all this while he 
had remained behind in his greed for swe?’ 
potatoes and instead of sweet potatoes he had 
received a few solid w'hacks 

"Ayyy Ma, give me a little gxir, just a little 
bit, please, just a little bit ” 

"You wait' I’ll throw this w’hole bowl in 
the backyard and you can go and lick it then! 
We won’t cook sweet bread!” She tcok the pot 
in which the sweet potatoes were boiling and 
placed It in front of the crying Champiya. “You 
sit here and peel these potatoes, or ” Cham¬ 
piya knew that while she peeled the potatoes 



what 1 said in the atiernoon," called out Birju's 
mother. “Look at this man, he has brought 
his cart in the middle of Uie night Come on 
Auntie, I don’t have anything much, but help 
me maxe some sweet oreaa Come, 1 have 
.some tobacco for you, bring your chtlum.'’ 

With the promise ot tobacco, iViakhani 
Auntie could spend five nights in anyone's 
house, not to talK of a mere twelve hours. She 
looked carefully at how much tobacco Birju’.s 
mother intended leaving for her: yes, it wa.s 
quite a lot Why, just the other day, the wire 
ot the shopkeeper had left a pinch of the stuff 
and gone olf to see the mela after telling hei 
that there was a boxful of tobacco for her' 
Birju’s mother began stoking the lire, 
Champiya began peeling the sweet potatoes and 
Birju put on the non pot on his head and began 
showing his father how it was a military cap 
which could easily take ten blows from a lathi 
Everyone laughed at this. Birju’s mother said 
•Theie are three or four sweet potatoes on the 
bhelt, Champiya, give them to Birju, the pooi 
boy has been starving from the afternoon ^ 
Now Champiya spoke up "Poor boy, is he ’ 
How do you know’ Don’t you want to know 
w'hat he was chewing all afternoon’'' 

Birju laughed, showing missing milk teeth, 
and said “I ale five sweet potatoes in the black 
martin (black market) ’’ Everyone laughed 
again Birju’s mother, trying to please Makhani 
Auntie, asked her if half a bowl of gur wa^ 
required for the making of the sweet bread 

"No no,” replied Makhani Auntie, “the 
potatoes are already sweet, why add so much 
pur’” 

Everyone had got ready by the time the 
bullocks had eaten Champiya had put on hei 
cotton sari, and Birju had put on his halt- 
pants, tying it round his waist with a string 
because the buttons were broken A full moon 
had climbed to the middle of the sky For the 
first time since her marriage Birju’s mother 
wore her tika but what had happened to 
Birju’s father, he was just not worried abouf 
getting everything ready for the trip, he kept 
staring at Birju’s mother 

When the bullocks began running and the 
cart swayed to the rhythm of their movement, 
Birju could not resist saying it anymore: “Fly 
like an aeroplane, father'” 

The cart reached Jangi's hou.se Birju’.s 
mother said "Just ask Jangi if his daughter- 
in-law has gone to the dance” As they stop¬ 
ped the cart, they heard the sound of crying 
from Jangi’s house "Arrey Jangi, why is there 
weeping in your courtyard’” 

“It’s an old story her husband has not 


returned, so how can my daughter-in-law go 
to the dance? All the otner women have left.” 

“Oh you stationwnH,*' Birju’s mother said, 
“what Is there to cry about? Come on, put on 
your clothes quickly and come with us. The 
whole cart is empty, oh you poor thing.” 

From a nearby hut, ^ndari, the daughter 
of Radhe, called out* “Auntie, is there jnace’ 
May I come too?" Across the bamboo bushes 
was Larena Khawas's house His daughter-in- 
law had not gone either She Joined in too 
“Come along,” cried Birju’s mother, “all of you 
who could not go Quickly, quickly’” 

It was lovely Jangi’s daughter-in-law look¬ 
ed pretty in her wedding sari; Birju’s mother 
remembered her own wedding day. A beautiful 
breeze, the fragrance of all the flowers m the 
world, the charming moonlight. One bullock 
kicked its hind leg as the cart start^ “Saola'” 
abused Birju’s father, “are you going to kick 
my daughter-in-law and make her lame?” They 
all laughed Birju’s mother took out three 
chapatts and gave it to their three gue.sts: “Here, 
eat this You can drink water at the tubewell ” 


Jangi’s daughter-in-law took out a bidi, lit 
it and passed it to Birju’s mother Birju’s mo- 
^er suddenly remembered that Champiya, 
Sundari, Larena’s wife and Jangi’s daughter- 
in-law all knew songs from Hindi films... 
excellent' 

“Champiya, now let us hear a song from 
a bioscope' What, you’re getting afraid’ No. 
no, don’t worry, when you forget your learned 
teacher sitting beside you will help you re¬ 
member!” 

Champiya and Sundari cleared their 
throats. 

Birju’s father cried out to the bullocks 
“Come on brother, come on, faster, faster. 
Come on Champiya sing for us or I will take 
this cart very slowly ” Jangi’s daughter-in-law 
whispered in Champiya’s ear, and Champiya 
began singing "Chanda ki chandni 

Birju’s mother, with Birju in her lap, fell 
like joining in the singing She looked at 
Jangi’s daughter-in-law—how sweet she look^ 
in that sari of hers it was true, a wedding 
sari gave off a very special kind of fragrance 
She had said absolutely correctly that Birju’s 
mother was a Begum, the Begum of I^al Paan 
there was nothing wrong or evil about 
saying that, of course she was the Begum of 
Laal Paan She looked at herself' the r^ sari, 
the swaying tika, she must be looking nice 
Birju’s mother did not want anything more 
from life. She was feeling sleepy' 
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BROJGOPAL’S 

CALCUTTA 

SANKARLAL BHATTACHARJEE 



IJROJGOPAL'S day starts at about five m the 
^ morning. Though the subject of his draw¬ 
ings IS Calcutta he cannot afford to live in the 
city, and has to come all the way from Dankuni 
(about 10 to 12 miles from the heart of the 
metropolis) to begin work at six Only so early 
in the morning is Calcutta somewhai quiet and 
deserted, and because Brojgopal works sunply 
with lines he must have his vision free But by 
the time Brojgopal comes close to finishing his 
work the streets are busier, the morning warmer, 
and he himself a curious sight to many passers- 
by With two hours of work a day Brojgopal 
needs about two weeks to complete a drawing 
Sometimes he may finish it by ten days, 
depending on the problems and possibilities of 
the job. 

A. Brojgopal original costs between Rs. 600 
and Rs 1000. but framed prints of his drawings 
may be had for Rs 30 or Rs 40. The prints of 
only one picture of his cost Rs. 100 each Its 
theme too, is. Calcutta, but Calcutta as seen 
from the other bank of the Hooghly. But I 
may be wrong there, because this picture, in its 
panoramic span, attempts to catch bothsides of 
the river with the Howrah Bridge as'the link 
between the banks. In a most brilliant exercise 
m space, perspective, focus and angle Brojgopal 
has, within the tight bandage of lines, created 
a Unique image of the city he is obsessed with 

Down the years Brojgopal has persistently 
turned down reouests to work with colour or 


any other medium He hasn’t even worked on 
anything el.se save Calcutta for quite many years. 
And all this stai ted when he saw the first instal¬ 
ments of Mr Desmond Doig’s impression.s of 
Calcutta in “The Statesman’’ “I was spurred 
on to work on other aspects of the city by those 
drawings I found the citv fascinating despite all 
the filth that daily gathers upon its roads and 
alleys To me its face is neither forbidding nor 
spectral I am caught in the maze of its lines,, 
what remains beyond it is anybody’s guess,’’ he 
says. 

Like most other artists Broigopal too had 
once felt a passion to paint the hills and the 
seas Only he could not afford the trips His 
friends would come home from the hills or sea 
resorts with their studies of nature and show 
them to him. He .saw their work with both 
admiration and jealousy, all the time gasping 
within for a substitute locale, a place which will 
combine the elemental charms of nature with 
the angst and urbanity of an aged social milieu. 
In other words, his pictures, even if they were 
nothing more than realistic, were somehow to 
hold a mirror to society Brojgopal soon started 
visiting Calcutta with as much anxiety and 
thrill as his friends would carry with them when 
they went to the hills and seas His itinerary 
stncly limited by his light purse, he was 
gradually discovering the city on foot, trains and 
buses Later on, these were to help him in work¬ 
ing out strange perspectives of objects that wer« 






Metro Cinema, Chowringhee 

o most people passe as subiecf of art More- 
)ver, because he never lived in Calcutta 
3rojgopal has alwavs been able to preserve an 
lutsider’s admiiation for its mythology 

Rrojgopal earns his livelihood through sell- 
ng drawings and their prints In an average 
nonth he earns about Rs 600 There are times 
vhen he is in extierne financial difficulty But 
)V now he is used to all this No wonder he 
loes not hunt for a ]ob Two hours of solid 
vork in the morning is enough to get him going, 
le feels Besides, a regular lob will hinder his 
icork in the mornings And he will never allow 
iimself the luxurv of a fixed income, "which 
aeans death to my talents ’’ 

So every morning Brojgopal carries his 
;aversack (which contains his sketching tools, 
flask of tea, a plastic sheet to protect him from 
be sun) on one shoulder and a huge picture of 
lalcutta on the other to his site of work. 

He will spend a number of days in studying 
he subject He will ponder over the scope for 
IS lines and the freedoms he may or may not 


give them He will compose the whole set-up 
mentally. He will then sketch the basic moods, 
shapes and sizes In the following days he will 
be applying his lines to the basics. 

The biggest influence on Brojgopal’s work 
IS Chinese painting where the black peripheral 
lines are given primacy over the colours that 
fill in the space within These paintings again 
forced him to think about possible innovations 
on the movement of the lines The rolling 
movement of the Chinese brush is widely 
noticed in Brojgopal’s drawings. But where the 
Chinese painters use ccflour for volume, Broj¬ 
gopal uses nothing The tilts and arrangements 
of the line go to create volume in his work 
The complex interaction of lines is the 
source of all wonder that Brojgopal’s drawings 
contain Part of the wonder that envelopes his 
mind while observing his subject is conveyed to 
his admirers through use of perspective 

Brojgopal will never work with colour, 
never work with anything but lines Till when 
he will be working on Calcutta no one knows. 
Not even he himself. 
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Cooking Garbagf 

SHAKTI CHATTOPADHYAY 

There’s garbage at the comer of Ktdderpore, the rain has bated — 

By ‘bated’ meaning that earlier %t hurst the serpent’s jaws 

And now only aims at'the beggar’s cooking-fire Drip drop drop. 

By ‘fire’ I mean two charred bricks, just like touchstones now, 

Where packing in sticks and rags, or even singeing the feet. 

One of the south-sprung tiger-women sits and cooks, 

No waves and curves now, planks set fiat across the chest 
With two frogs hanging, by ‘frogs’ I want to draw in too 
The two burnt nipple-stubs. At these the baby bites, 

Man and wife return bursting from the feast, coursing 
The road by car. Beggars can’t choose or pick their rice! 

Yet their mouths water at ’its smell for ‘rice’ 

Means richness, ‘smell’ means fragrance Next a mess 
Of vegetables, market-pickings No invitations here. 

Here each to his own. 


In the temple meanwhile the bells heat, the sun sinks to bed. 

The mind turns and tosses, rapt before sundown already, 

My luck’s in, I can walk about the streets — 

Once the beggars set their pots to boil all round 

There’d be no way With starched shirts ruffled, squatting bent-knee 
We’d all lay platters on the pavement at the comer of Kidderpore 
There’s a heap of garbage piled, like gathered clouds, it seems 
The mind dreams and yearns, the southern tigress has set her snare 
On the rocky crest of two bricks, mess of garbage set 
To cook. Iniktaiions to everybody 


Translated by Sushanta Sanyal 
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In the 
Train 

DIBYENDU PALIT 

^HE tram came to a stop with a sharp jolt 
Meera peered out of the window absently 
Little could be seen in the dark In the 
translucent moonlight a large bird circled un¬ 
der an obscure heap of clouds, it flew forward, 
then receded The tram had possibly disturbed 
its peace. Lower, one could scarcely see be¬ 
yond the void, the red signal and the harshly 
hooting steam engine 

Meera saw all this distractedly She felt 
the draught in her face and brought the end of 
her sail lound her neck It was the middle of 
Febiuaiy, the breeze was nippy lather than 
(oJd, reminiscent of.spring 

She did not like it She withdrew and 
turned inside the compartment Angshu was 
bent over a book—some caime fiction, she 
thought—he had extracted from his bag late in 
the afternoon The silence had been breached the 
la.st time by a flash of the matchstick Angshu 
had used to light hi>^ cigarette But he seemed 
to pay scant attention to his cigarettes his 
fingeis now held more of ash than of tobacf o 
The^ were the lemaining passengers of a fo’.ii- 
beith compaitment, the others had got down 
earlier anti it seemed unlikely that anvbod\ 
else would board before Nagpui Angshu would 
luoceed beyond Nag[mi But where"’ 







The thought shivered down her chest like 
sudden sensation of fatigue. Meera extended 
er san with a hand to cover her feet, yawned 
little, then put her fingers on her mouth 
erhaps she had made some noise, for Angshu 
)oked up 

As their eyes met, Meera smiled For some 
me now this was the way she had been doing 
er duty toward Angshu 

'Should I pull down the shutters’’ 

‘No’, she replied easily After a pause, she 
5ked ‘How far have we come?’ 

A whistle rang out The train shook mild- 
' and started moving again 

‘I can’t make out The stations have 
trious names in these parts—hard to remem- 
2r'’ 


Meera searched uneasily for the next sen- 
?nce She wavered what mes.sage or con- 
ersation could she really have for him' It 
ould be early morning by the time thev 
?ached Nagpur It was only the question of 
night Superficially this was exhausting, fai 
)o exhausting, but Time would not have a stop' 
‘You find this boring. I suppose ’ 

‘Why do you say so’’ 

‘I’m just guessing’ 

‘It’s all right One has to take it in a 
aln Journey * 

‘I don’t caie for it either’ 

Angshu came and stood in fiont of her. 
imiod fashion He rapped a cigarette on th'-' 
acket, smiled and said, ‘If you weren’t tiavel- 
ng with me. I’d have gone off to sleep in the 
armal couise’ 

No .sleep for me, thought Meera Her bps 
embled 

‘You better go to sleep It’s prettv late ’ 
‘Yes, it's ten-thiitv.’ \ngshu exhaled copi- 
i.sly ‘I’m sure the telegram has reached bv 
aw By the time we get up, it’ll be Nagpur 
m sure Pindosh will come to the station to 
iceive you ’ 

Meeia kept cpiiet Ang.shu should know 
lat would not exactlv melt hei She did not 
fhibit anv enthusiasm 

‘You haven’t been to Nagpur ever, I 
?lieve‘” 

Meera nodded het agreement and looked 
It The breeze put her face in disarrav hei 
/es smaited, maybe with coal dust Meeia 
ippres<=ed her breath Angshu. do what vou 
me to do, but do not talk to me of Prodosh 
Meera withdrew hei self into her .shell All 
upended on hei she knew that Angshu would 
leak no moie unless she asked for it All 
iiough the long route Angshu had tried seve- 
il times to come closer to her, but had not 
icceeded All his accumulated sadness and 
jsentment had ebbed, like a wave into the sea, 
[eeia lealised, leaving behind their dry effer- 
sscence and watery odour. 

They passed another station absently The 
lent platform and the unkempt, unfamiliar 
ices passed the nondescript, unceasing breeze 
iturned The chime of a distant clock rever- 
erated somewhere, announcing the late hour 


The destination was approaching; Meera felt 
she was no better than a speeding missile that 
hung in the void She might try to forget 
Prodosh, but Prodosh would not leave her 

Helpless, she looked up at Angshu A fresh 
cigarette dangled from his lips; she would have 
noticed its emergence had she not been distrac¬ 
ted. Why did he smoke so much’ 'The poly- 
eater shirt he had doffed hung in a corner His 
vest ill concealed a strong body and a large 
chest Easily he brought up the heavy holdall 
with both hands 

Meera watched as,if she was surveying 
some furniture that evoked no association No 
emotions perturbed her The next station was 
probably far away; the tram moved steadily. 
Its legular clangour bothered her for a while 
like a wixKicutter’s tireless rhythm in an empty 
field, then receded in her mind 

‘So vou’d come to Calcutta just to collect 
me, IS that so, Angshu"” 

The question she had long suppressed she 
bi cached delicately Amazingly she could raise 
It without embarrassment 

Angshu had not anticipated the question 
and took time Meanwhile he had started un- 
tving the holdali 

‘You believe onlv for that—’, \ngshu paused 
and {londered He lonked calm and self-pos.sessed 
now He .smiled, then added, I met Piodosh 
in September, a faiily long time back I heaid 
in Calcutta that you weie going in a couple ot 
days So I po.stponed my depaituie' 

Meeia sat like stone, but Angshu smiled 
bioadly and characteristu'ally 

‘It was far better going a^ your escoit than 
tiavelling .dimply alone’’ 

‘Kscoit” Meera gasped Moie than asto¬ 
nished, she was desperate, siqipliant, without 
shame You can save me, Angshu' 

No, she could not say that Meeia knew 
that in her company, Angshu was plavful like 
a child his woild was of colouiful balloons 
Would he ever realise that he (.ould not buy 
anv of those, so unendowed he was' 

But should she even let him undei stand 
that’ It appeared he knew' little, lie was just 
I'scoiting hei to Prodosh Let him enjoy 
observing her deep cleavage and bare waist, 
more than that he vvoulc' not dare He knew 
well that Meera icmained Piodosh’s wife, and 
he was only lesponxible for chaperoning her 
safely Civility would weigh more than temp¬ 
tation on this occasion Mc'eia could have been 
saved, if Angshu would only dare 

Meera tried to be herself But Angshu’s 
declaiation a few minutes back, ‘You were 
going’, seemed to stick to her like a dead lizard 
Angshu lit another cigarette 
You’ve changed quite a bit, I must say ’ 
‘Really'” 

‘Really’ The mild, indulgent smile on her 
lips encouiagod Angshu 'I saw you two years 
hack, perhaps at .some wedding You were 
distinctiv'e in a crowd ’ 

Meera listened silently Angshu braced 
him.self for what he was going to say 
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‘You’ve changed so much in the span of 
y two years* Were you very ill’’ 

She suddenly remembered that two years 
) Prodosh was with her All the succeeding 
moi les wbre of sheer horror, she thought and 
rhed Often she felt within her a secret 
und oozing blood the past she could not re- 
1 without seeing herself strung by her neck, 
m a noose made of her own sari She would 
earn silently, terrified, and then sweat all 
?r with suspicion Even today it puzzled 
•era whether she had saved herself at the 
I’eshold of death or Pro<losh had saved her 
protect himself 

Meera did not respond to Angshu As the 
nn roared on, she quietly moved away from 
lere she was sitting Let Angshu make her 
a if he caied to, atlei all, he was the escort 
It was not cold, yet a feveiish sensation 
is oveitaking hei slowly Within, she shivered 
utely Often she felt this way with Prodosh, 
len their mutual envy turned to a violent 
ilousy She did not realise its genesis then, 
)i eould she now 

The dead hzaixi was melodorous by now, it 
as almost nauseous As Meera’s eyes met 
ngshu’s she vanned evasively 
‘Theie >ou aie Lie down 
Before Angshu icached the door, she was 
ick in her place, leclimng on bed That was 
I foi the day. it looked to her They would 
ach Nagpui by dawn, then Angshu would 
) on 

‘Good night, then I’m .switching off the 
ght ’ 

Angshu smiled Ills glance .seemed to wrap 
er like a condiment He stood there with his 
rong arms, muscular chest and shoulders, a 
uly masculine poison Meeia lay back and 
ladetl her eyes with her hand 

For a long time in the dark she could hear 
le faint whisper of his breathing and watch 
le red-eyed butt Angshu had let fall from his 
ngers The misty, mysterious blue light of the 
ompartment suggested something vaguely 
ristine Meera turned to the glass pane A 
allid moonlight reigned outside The train 
umbled on How’ many passengers w’ould such 
train carry’ And why did one feel so unutter- 
bly lonely’ 

Meera did not comprehend what she was 
eturning for Did the continuous separation of 
wo years suggest it to her’ Surely, the return 
inly impoverished her. Or, as Ajagshu suggest¬ 
'd, w'as the stimulus for the return right from 
vithin hei’ Then why this kind of a return’ 
A*hy did she take Angshu with her’ Was it 
vith some other expectation’ The expectation 
aerhaps of a fleeting, unreal possibility, that 
>uited the intimacy of a private compartment, in 
1 speeding tram, far away from home* 

All was obscuie to Meera at the moment 
Her pursuing sense of loss, the rumble of the 
train, all induced a state of near numbness 
Half-conscious and aimless, she sat up, then lay 
down again, an intemperate breathing kept her 
awake Iodine, rather than blood, seemed to 


course down her spine Angshu was now in 
deep sleep Two, perhaps three, hours had 
passed since their last conversation. Maybe 
they were close to dawn No, she had not b^n 
able to stand up to Time 

Meera sat up The amorphous view beyond 
the w.ndow glass meant nothing to her It was 
nearly two years fiom the day she had projected 
herself into such an amorphous existence. In 
the lonely moment of departure on the railway 
platform, Prodosh had stood in the day-break 
light and said candidly, ‘I hope we don't meet 
again ’ Meera had not replied, not even felt 
the need to turn back and look when the train 
started 

Meera stood up The feeling that she was 
going, made her step hnsklv She came and 
stood near Angshu and bent a little His regular 
breathing indicated his profound sleep. Poor 
Angshu. you found nothing in me besides my 
flesh-and-blood, my tempting charm 

At last she was coming to terms with her¬ 
self Now she felt strong, in command of her 
effete nei ves Before the day broke, long before 
Angshu realised anything, she would be far 
away—a bloody pulp of flesh beside some rail 
track 

Before Meera tried the door latch She turn¬ 
ed to look at Angshu All in order As the 
latch turned with a click, Angshu turned over 
in his sleep Out in the dark there were only 
one rail track after another, the metallic clang¬ 
ing of the wheels and an endless draught. 

All drew her Beads of .sweat formed on 
her neck and forehead as she waited for the 
moment when she could float through the air 
Now she stcxxl, large as life, against "rime She 
felt weightless as the searing sensation of the 
iodine flowing down her spine slowly evaporat¬ 
ed She stood stockstill betw'een two forces, 
like the image of a bird that had just emerged 
from Its cage 

But, why did the cage door seem to be 
’•educing’ Was it her fear of death? Meera 
could not understand Before her bloodless 
eyes became totally misty and unseeing, she 
prayed for a moment of relief And, in that 
precise moment, Angshu’s iron arms vised her 
from both sides. 

‘What are you up to’’ 

Angshu’s stunned, panicky voice seemed 
only a distant echo of her past She would hole! 
her peace 

Angshu managed to close the door; his arms 
still held her in a grip of distrust. He looked 
now quite different to Meera, at leas* what she 
could .see in the blue light of thi! compartment; 
avid and anxious, perturb^ and powerful His 
conduct made her grateful, the proximity of bis 
body lent her warmth 

Meera’s undiscriminating’feelmgs registered 
no protest 

She knew that the train would reach its 
destination in a short while. In that time all 
that Angshu could |^in from her would only be 
the squalid intimacy of a decomposing lizard. 

(Translated by MANISH NANDY). 
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ANITA 

ABID SURTI 

A NITA Is a woman, an ordinary woman. She 
^ does not have her legs on her head, nor 
eyes on her breasts. Her hands are not stuck 
against the stomach; her bums do not rest on 
her shoulders, her lips do not hang from her 
bums Her waist does not carry ears, her ears 
, do not enclose her heart Her heart is not full 
• nf teeth. Eyes, ears, nose, lips, neck, breasts, 








stomach, arms, less, all are in their place. 

Anita is an ordinary woman. When she feels 
hungry she eats, sleeps when she is tired, laughs 
(her teeth bared) when she wants. When she 
feels like crying, .she searches fc«* the lap of 
Krishna, where there is peace, calm Krishna’s 
face is placid water His eyes are two pieces 
of ice, his body is a sheet of ice When did 
Krishna's body turn into ice’ How’ Anita does 
not know. All she knows is that when she 
first met Krishna, his body was exactly as it 
was now. Even now Krishna liked to sit in 
the sitting room. 

Anita sits in front of him First she used 
to sit a little away from him, now she sits in 
front of him She runs towards him when tears 
build up behind her eyes, when she wants to 
laugh, she garlands him with her hands Even 
when she is miles away from him, she feels 
close to him as if she lived in his heart and he 
lived in hers. But Krishna never leaves the 
sitting room, he has accepted the boundaries 
of the room as the boundaries of his life 

Anita stands on the long sofa and says in 
a hushed voice ‘I want you’’ 

There is no need for Anita to repeat these 
words, she has said them many times before 
And yet .she keeps grinding these words over 
and over again, like mehndi’ she knows that 
if you keep grinding them, words, like mehndi, 
accjuire a deeper colour, and words of this 
colour are far more powerful than pallid, 
skeletal one.s 

Apart from the sitting room, there Is also 
a bedroom m Anita’s flat And a bathroom. 
Sometimes Anita feels that the bathroom exists 
in outer space, it circles the sun and the moon 
wanders around somewhere nearby Please, 
please' do not call Anita’s bathroom mere earth 

Parwat Singh says. Two naked men were 
the first beings on this blasted earth Two men 
Two powerful men, heroism shining on their 
bodies, their mu.ccles bronzed by the sun One 
day, they had a fight If the problem had been 
a minor one, things might have been settled 
without so much damage But the problem 
was serious They looked at each other with 
strange eyes; their hearts pounded with anger. 
Suddenly, the trees shed their leaves the atmos¬ 
phere was in turmoil They were startled* 
they did not know, they could not see, they 
could not understand, and yet they understood. 

‘Bow down’’ they shouted simultaneously, 
and in a moment hke mad elephants they 
charged at each other. It was the first war of 
the world, and soon there was a victor and 
one who was vanquished. And the victor was 
called man, and the vanquished became known 
as woman. 

Parwat Singh says again. ‘I am a man' 
Anita, you are a woman! Your job is to bow 
down. If you raise your head, man.will push 
it down. Man will spread over your body like 
a sheet. Man will win, woman will Ipse, that 
has been determined.’ Parwat Singh laughs 
after saying this. 


While loweri^ the bedroom curtatasr,’ 
Anita keeps watching Parwat Singh’s yellow 
teeth. Parwat Singh is a mechanic who comes 
from Punjab, and like the Sikha he wears a 
turban and keeps a flourishing beard which he 
sometimes ties with a white piece of cloth. 
There is genuine strength in his body, and 
this strength has made Anita mad with passion. 

‘Anita’’ In the weak light of the bedroom 
Parwat Singh takes off his clothes ‘Why do I 
like you so much’’ He throws his clothes any¬ 
where he feels like, he has never felt the 
need to use hangers or fold his clothes neatly 
across the backs of chairs ‘Why do I leave 
my garage and come to you’’ His shirt is lyipg 
near the dre.ssing table, he does not know nor 
cai« where hi.s vest is ‘What secret have you 
hidden m your bod_\‘’’ His trouseis and under¬ 
wear are lying undei the cupboard ‘Why don’t 
you say anything” He stands liks a ;mn from 
a fairy tale in front of her. 

While taking off her .sari and blouse and 
unlocking the hook of her bia, Anita watches 
PaiWcit Singh’.s naked body with calm eyes 
But what is there to see in Par\\at Singh*'for 
seven years she ha.s been seeing the same body 
—his stomach, his kripnn, his fiery eyes Slow¬ 
ly his hand moves towaids hei there is the 
sound of gla.ss bangles being bioken. 

* 

‘Knshna’, Amta asks enteiing the drawing 
loom, ‘how much is it in joui watch'?’ 

‘Eight thiity ’ 

'The news should come on now.’ 

Anita watches the magic eye of the radio 
turn green More than 100 jx'ople are feared 
dead in a tram accident neai Vaianasi. Israeli 
soldiers claim to have killed 13 guerrillas of 
the A1 Fatah Afncan fieedom fighters say 
they have shot down yet another helicopter 
belonging to the white goveinmen' of Rhode¬ 
sia In front of her Krishna lifts a cup of 
coffee 

‘You won’t drink coffee’’ 

‘Don't feel like, today ’ 

Krishna keeps the cup on the table and 
thinks, man’s life has become so ^tiange these 
days Anita sits m front of him, staring at 
him with her elbows on her thighs so that she 
may hear each word catefully, her back arches 
like a bow 

A gulp of coffee and Knshna says. ‘Each 
day hundreds of people are killed, many of 
them die humiliating deaths Yet this does 
not make any difference to our normal lives 
In Africa jusi now there must be thousands of 
people old and voung, literally dying of hun¬ 
ger—^just now, a.s we talk, a child must have 
died after despeiately thrashing about for a 
piece of bread And I am drinking a cup of 
Nescafe Somebody else must be dancing in 
an expen.sive ic.staurant now, a family must be 
enjoving (he pleasures of a boat ride in the 
Dal lake In this age. men are not related to 
each other .inymoie’ Knshna finishes his coffee 
and continues ‘I heard a soldier tell me once 



how after being hungry for three days during 
wartime he killed his comrade and ate his 
flesh.’ 

'He could not be a human being’, Anita 

said 

‘How do you know we are’’ 

Silence, an emptiness broken by a soft 
question- ‘Who am P’ Anita asks 

Who are you, Anita’ 

Anita says ‘This happened a long while 
ago The earth had not been created yet, it 
was in the process of being created It took 
shape, and with it, a soul was born This soul 

was tossing about on the tempestuous waves of 
the sea; it was wandering, tormented, m the 
emptiness of space One day the soul saw an 
atom and entered it. Time passed, the atom 
felt the need to develop, grow, thousands of 
years passed, and eventually the atom became 
a man, a huge man more than a hundred feet 
tall, with a body of steel. This Great Man had 
everything- everything except peace That 
peace for which the soul entered the atom and 
kept changing form to evolve into a hundred 
foot superman, was still missing And so the 
soul began its journey back towards the origi¬ 
nal atom, hoping to find peace there once 
again. The soul now is only seven feet high, 
and It is still searching for peace If it cannot 
find peai’e it will go mad I will go mad, 
Krishna, I will go mad’’ 

Anita says again ‘I have beauty I have 
youth A warm, appealing botiy You have 
peace Calm Krishna, give me your strength* 
Give me a little of it, I will pay you any price 
for it ’ 

Anita does not have the strength to say 
anything more Her eyes fill, her face becomes 
wet, and today her head sinks onto her own 
lap under the weight of tears 
Krishna sits on the edge of the sofa and pats 
her on the back to comfort her, runs his hand 
through her hair, wipes her eyes with his 
handkerchief Now Anita’s swollen eyes look 
steadily at Krishna, his lips tremble, he says 
'Anita, I will lay everything at your feet, peace, 
contentment, calm Apart from thi.'^. what do 
I have’ Get up, let us get married ’ 

* 

Parwat Singh, his yellow teeth showing 
through a black beard, roars with laughter 
Anita abuses him. ‘Pimp’ Swine' Bastard’’ 
These words have no effect on Parwat Singh 
He lowers his head and sinks his teeth into 
Anita’s breast, Anita struggles in the middle 
of the double-bed, but Parwat Smgh settles 
like a huge bee on a flower. 

Anita manages to struggle free of Parwat 
Singh ‘Idiot!’ she screams and begins to get 
up Parwat Singh raises his fingers and begins 
to tickle her, and now Anita cannot stop her¬ 
self from laughing Making noises like a 
monkey, Parwat Singh keeps jumping on the 
bed, ticklmg her Anita begins to gasp with 
the strain of continuous laughter stop, please 
stop, her eyes fill with the tears of laughteL_ 


Parwat Singh looks at her, amazed: at her w 
eyes, at her red breasts, at her scratched wais 
He feels terrible, as if he is truly uncivllise 
for a moment he feels sad. 

But in a trice Parwat Singh is back to h 
animal self- Anita springs to the other side 
the double-bed. The two look at each othc 
thinking about the next move in their gam 
Anita knows that Parwat Singh is plannir 
to spring at her, she wants to tease him. 'Tl 
rnini-war is in full swing Suddenly Parwi 
Smgh jumps upon her; Anita melts from und< 
him like a piece of wet soap The two ai 
standing now, facing each other across the be< 
vellow and white teeth shine Parwat Sinj 
begins chasing her around the bed Anita 
laughing; Panvat Smgh is angry They ru 
faster Then an old familiar ploy by Parwj 
Singh- he stops suddenly, and Anita come 
racing around the bed and into his arms. F 
catches her and throws her into the middle « 
the bed and falls on top of her 

* 

Krishna says: ‘Animals were bom in th 
world ’ 

Anita listens to him with utmost concer 
tration the ceiling fan whirls over their heac 
with a monotonous sound Krishna says 
‘Some of these animals appeared in a huma 
form It w'as God's wish that the world < 
animals would be divided into two parts ‘On 
would wander around the jungles the othe 
would establish cities, write literature and b 
called respectable 'Time passed The Nil 
civilisation appeared, Mohenjodaro and Harapp 
came into existence New villages were born 
new cities Electricity, Skyscrapers, Rockets 
a trip to the moon But God was not happ, 
about this. Because the animals remainei 
animals, they wore clothes but remained nakec 
built mosques and temples and gurdwaras an< 
churches but still their lives revolved aroum 
jealousy.’ 

‘Why?’ Anita asked. 




‘Because man made progress in every field 
but he made no progress towards being a man 
He just thought about becoming a man, he ■ 
still thinking If anything he has become 
worse than the animals of the jungle now ’ 

Anita is lost m thought She feels that 
she too is only an animal. If the truth is to 
be told, she is merely a hitch, not a hitch that 
scrounges for food on the streets, hut a bitch 
that lives in a mansion Sometimes Parwat 
3ingh comes home after a strong dose of coun¬ 
try liquor and whips her till the hlood oozes 
along her back Then”^ Bow down She is 
whipped till they both begin panting Krishna 
spoke the tiuth, man was an animal 

* 

Anita returns fiom her thoughts and looks 
at Krishna’s face Krishna looks at her eyes 
for a long time. As if in the trance of some 
mantra Anita comes and sits at his feet Her 
face IS a devotee’s face, her hair is loose, and 
bides half her face 

‘Krishna/ she says, raising her face, ‘I 
love you ’ 

She has said these words many times, like 
a child learning something by heart She be¬ 
lieves that if you write the same words ovei 
and over again on a slate, they acquiie a diffe¬ 
rent meaning Perhaps they will then reveal 
iome road Perhaps they will help untie that 
terrible knot which his clogging her mind 

She attains some comiort from Krishna 
resting his hand on her head. She derives 
some strength from that It does not take her 
long to forget her weaknesses in Krishna’s 
;:ompany. Sometimes she forgets everything 
in his company, her sorrow, her happiness, her 
love, her hate, her pride* perhaps it is because 
Df the purity of Krishna's love Perhaps it is 
Decause of Kri.shna’s calm, perhaps it is because 
Df his mental strength, perhaps it is because 
Df the depth of his soul Then why does she not 
marry Krishna’ Parwant Singh and Krishna 
A.nitdl feels that her thoughts, instead of mov¬ 
ing forward, have got inextricably jumbled 
between these two names There is only the 
difference of the drawing room and the bedroom 
between these two names 

The bathroom is not a drawing room, nor 
a bedroom In the bathroom there is a full 
length mirror Anita stands naked in front of 
the mirror, and stares at her image The image 
stares back She raises her hand, the mirror 
answers. She raises her other hand, anotho 
answer, She flashes her white teeth. She 
bolds her breasts in her two hands She stic^ 
a finger in her mouth like a thermometer. She 
leaps, like a child Glass bangles crack She 
lies down on the white-tiled floor She jumps 
into the full tub of water. She comes out and 
wipes the drops of water off her body. She 
aits on the white commode. Sitting there she 
thinks about a whole world which is a bath¬ 
room. 
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(Translated from the original Gujarati). 



J. BANERJEE 

Cult of the Dead 


in Ancient Egypt 


N the “Fertile Crescent” extending from the 

Nile Valley, Palestine and Syria to Meso- 
otamia (Iraq) it was as early as the fifth 
ullenium B C that husbandly and domestica- 
on of animals began to supplement food 
athenng in a number of communities The 
•ansition from hunting, fishing and collecting 
X)d to systematic cultivation of ciops, breed- 
ig and rearing of cattle, poultry etc, had a 
rofound effect upon the development of reli- 
lons 

Kecent excavations at these and other 
ites in this region have brought some remar- 
able facts to light At their cemetries one 
2 es what importance they used to attach to the 
ult of the dead The bodies were flexed or 
ontracted, often facing the west, and surroun- 
ed with the deceased’s personal belongings 
'hese included ivory and clay figurines, quartz 
eads, ivory combs, biacelets, necklaces of sea 
hells and various other objects of their daily 
se 

Many people believe, and ver> wrongly, 
30. that ancient Egyptians vseie gloomy, 
umourless people, constantly pieoccupied with 
loughts of death and revivification of mummies 
irough weird and mysterious magic spells 


As a matter of fact, they were gay. warm peo¬ 
ple—highly intelligent, sensitive and with a 
good sense of humour According to Joseph 
Raster in ‘The Literatuie and Mythology of 
Ancient Egypt’ “.so much did they love life and 
all the good things that sheer living brings, that 
they wanted to secure a continual life, with all 
its good things, for all eternity They believed 
that ‘you can take it with you’ ” 

So to their “House of Eternity” they took 
dll the possessions that they enjoyed on earth, 
—“exquisite ornaments, furnishings, vessels, 
games and toilet articles, models of their boats 
on which they enjoyed yachting on the Nile, 
dancing girls and concubines and every good 
thing ” 

Since the Predynastlo, or Amratian culture 
of Upper Egypt may have been de.scended from 
the Badarian (Badari was a city in Middle 
Egypt 1, Neolithic substratum, m view ot the 
tiemendous importance attached to the mor¬ 
tuary ritual in the religion of ancient Egypt, 
It IS significant that at this very early period 
the cult of the dead was coming into considera¬ 
ble prominence Climatic and geographical 
conditions of the Nile valley played a signifi¬ 
cant part in concentrating the attention of 
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mcient Egyptians to the idea of pieservmg 
Kxiies. When burial in stonelined tombs nece- 
;sitated artificial preservation of the bodies, 
nummification was perfected with an astoun- 
iin^ success. 

During the First Dynasty (c 3200 BC) 
ittempts were made to embalm the dead with 
mtron (salt) and various resins for artifi- 
rially preserving the body from decay L^ter, 
ivisceration became routine, together with an 
daborate technique to render the tissues im- 
lerishable, and to restore the likeness of the 
leceased 

As for the technique of embalming, a 
looked piece of iron was used to draw the 
irain out through the nostrils, and the skull 
vas then rinsea clean. The contents of the 
ibdomen were removed through an incision 
nade in the side of the body The cavity was 
vashed out with palm wine and infusions of 
iromatic herbs, and then filled with myrrh, 
assia and other aromatics It was then sewn 
ip again and pickled in nitie for seventy days 
rhe body was then washed again and bandaged, 
'eadv for the sarcophagus 


The process of mummification was thu! 
lengthy partly because of the extent of tinw 
needed for the preservative properties of th« 
embalming fluids to become effective and part 
]y because of the religious rites involved ai 
various stages Once the body was mummlfiec 
it was placed on its left side in a wooden cas€ 
carved in human form This was then put In 
a painted coffin with various personal belong¬ 
ings of the deceased The internal organs were 
embalmed separately and placed in four jars, 
known as Candpic jars Portrait coffins were 
introduced by the pharaohs and the most 
artistic coffins were developed under the Ptole¬ 
mies Moulded in plaster on the canvas, the 
faces of the portrait coffins were then coloured, 
.sometimes the faces had stone or glass eyes 
The priest was there to reconstitute the 
mental faculties and revivify the mummy cere¬ 
monially with the aid of water, incense, and 
other ‘life-giving’ agents and potent amulets 
After this "Opening of the Mouth” rite, the 
individual becomes a recreated living soul, 
“ba”, with the strength and ability to confront 
successfully his adversaries beyond the grave 
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Initially this elaborate method of attaining 
immortality by a series of “mechanical and 
magical oj^rations” was beyond the means of 
commoners Unlike pharaohs they were rather 
indifferent to this cult of the dead By the 
Eighteenth Dynasty fBC 1580), though, it be¬ 
came a universal practice 

The Book of the Dead is probably the best 
known text from ancient Egypt The title, 
however, is a complete misnomer, this collec¬ 
tion of magic religious texts actually was “TTie 
Chapters of Coming Forth by Day ” Mr 
Kasper has discussed this text in his book in 
considerable detail According to him, Arab 
and other thieves in search of antiques 
and other jewels inside the tombs frequently 
found with the dead a roUed-up papyrus 
manuscript, and since they were found with 
the dead of the Arabs called them Kitab-el- 
mayvitun, which in Arabic means “The Book 
of the Dead ” “Like many erroneous popular 
appellations, the name stuck and it is used 
today by everyone, Egyptologists included ” 

It describes a .senes of magic spells for the 
safe journey of the deceased to the other world, 
his acceptance and beatification there by 
Osins, the Lord of the Dead and the god of 
vegetation in ancient Egypt In the opening 
chapter, the deceased, proclaiming his identi¬ 
fication with Osins, requests that the regularly 
ordained mortuary offerings be given him and 
that he be safely ‘guided to the Other World 
Considered one of the most important 


spells the Opening of the Mouth chapter des* 
cribes how the deceased is given speech in the 
Other World, thus enabling him to speak for 
his justification before Osiris and his magistra¬ 
tes Paintings and reliefs on the walls of a 
tomb showing this particular rite shows a 
priest standing before an upright mummy with 
a chisel with which he literally “opens the 
mouth” of the deceased 

The Weighing of the Heart is the culmi¬ 
nating chapter in the deceased’s journey, as on 
coming before Osins his heart is weighed 
against the Feather of Truth in the balance of 
Maat, goddess of truth and justice Both must 
balance as evidence that the deceased has been 
upright and just and deserves beatitude Crou¬ 
ching at the foot of the balance is the she- 
monster, Amemet, “the devourer” ready to eat 
up the heart m case it weighs lighter than the 
feather “Fortunately for the deceased, the 
heart balances in every case, as he has been 
provided with the necessary magic rites and 
spells, and poor Amemet is eternally deprived 
of nourishment ” 

After this the justified is presented to 
Osiris by Horus, son of Osins and Isis In 

And finally those Ushabti figurines found 
in the tombs in the form of a standing mummy 
and inscribed with hieroglyphs “The Egyp¬ 
tian word is weshebti, meaning ‘answerer’ and 
they served quite a useful purpose to the de¬ 
ceased ” Having been received in the domains 
of Osins, “you could not just sit back and enjoy 
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yourself in beatific complacency.” You have 
to do various works like ploughing the fields of 
Osiris or performing other necessary labour 
But for the clever ancient Egyptians it was not 
at all difficult to think of a stratagem If the 
deceased could take with him one or more 
figures of himself inscribed with appropriate 
magic text, the figures would answer to his 
name during every morning’s roll call to do 
his bit of lalwur The little “answerers” hold¬ 
ing a little plough in each fist are there ready 


to do the job for him, while he sits back and 
relaxes Now we know why in some tombs- 
there were found chests containing 365 ushab- 
Us, one for each day of the year. 

Chapter 125 of “The Book of the Dead” the de¬ 
ceased makes negative confessions Addressing 
each of the “assessors” of Osiris in turn, he 
declares before each his innocence of specific 
offences It enables us to realise the high stan¬ 
dard of ethics entertained By the ancient 
Egyptians 
Pjx bv J, Bonerjee 





Mian Bismillah 

NILAKSHA GUPTA 


AT 60, Ustad Bismillah Khan, the shehnai 

maestro, has achieved all an Indian classical 
musician has to achieve, in Older to be called 
great His name has become synonymous with 
the instrument he plays—if you tell somebody 
that you had heard a terrific taped «ihehnai 
recital last evening, he is bound to ask ‘Bis¬ 
millah’’ He IS one of the most widely letoided 
Indian classical musicians with his LPs selling 
behind only those of Pandit Ravi Shankar and 
Ustad Ah Akbar Khan and happens to be the 
most highly paid Shehnai player in the country 
He has been on highly successful concert tours 
of U S A . Europe and Britain and w^as awarded 
the Padmashri in 1961 and the Padma Bhushan 
In lyos 

More significantly from the nnisicnlogiral 
point of view, he is one of those rare artistes 
w^ho have earned concert status for a mmoi 
instiumcnt An insttument primarily associated 
with music for weddings, temples and a sort of 
a backdrop to the palace life of the later 
Moghuls The original music for the shehnai was 
inevitably light and folksy—dhuns, thaitis and 
kajris Naturally the technical acumen required 
for such music was simple in nature and few 
in number Though he speaks highly of his pre 
decessors, it was Bismillah Khan himself who 
worked out the technical subtleties and complex 
ities associated wuth classical music proper on 
his own and had to ponder over theoretical pro¬ 
fundities his predecessors did not even see in 
a nightmare As far as style of presentation 
and musical structure is concerned, he has leaned 
heavily on the gayak? or vocal style as opposed 
to the tantravadi or instrumental style and this 
IS ideal for any wind instrument. 

But what struck me as 1 strolled up the 
rain splattered, dirty pavements of crowded 
Zakaria Street to have a chat with him recently 
(he was in the city to play in programme at 
the Rabindra Sadan) that nothing had changed 
in his style of living—it was as simple, un 
sophisticated and undemanding as those of any 


of his lowei income group Bihail Muslim shop¬ 
keeper brethien in the citv I dul not even 
know the obscuie-plaf e he was putting up in— 
'Aminia knhn hae hhiw^ab'' I asked a pan-chew- 
mg, lungi-( lad Muslim tianwahu He said il 
W'as just opposite Nakhoda Mosijue The placo 
with the name ‘A.minia hotel and hoaiding house’ 
seemed to be a cheap Muslim eestaurant so I 
stioiled into it to be told ht a voting fellow peel¬ 
ing potatoes that wav to the loom-^ v\as up the 
stairs by a separate entiance further up th* 
street \s I climbed the shoddv nariow and 
uneven stairs a sign abo\e the little landing told 
me in large letters ‘Ladies visitois in passengers 
looms not allowed anytime’ >Vnd the maestre* 
had told me w'lth fioui ish at Rabindra Sadan 
‘mam Aniinia me boon' as if the place was as 
w’ell-known as Grand Hotel ' 

Room was an excuse for a room and the 
maestro sat on a takt with a not too clean sheet 
spread out on the gaddi He was w'earing a 
half-sleeved v'^est over a beige lungi end looked 
healthy and ruddy with a little ring in his right 
ear "How long w'lll it take’’’ he asked me 
“Twenty-minutes,’’ T said, "half-an-hour at the 
most ’’ “Please make it short,” the maestro 
said, “for I ha\e neither done qusul nor said 
namaz this has been eoing on since morn¬ 
ing” (pointing to at least five people sitting on 
woixlen chans, making the small room look even 
smaller) 

“Tell me," I asked "was shehnai-playmg 
style and technique the same as it is today 
betore you started playing’ You have expand¬ 
ed it and made additions to it haven’t you?” 
“No,” he said, “style and technique is the same 
today as it was before The only difference is 
that now we use surpetis, haimoniums and 
tanpuras whereas in the old day.s only shehnais 
were used to provide the background drone " 
One could have argued for ages to make him 
see the changes he had bi ought about and fail 
to shake him ou^ of that old-w'orld modesty 
“The style has been running foi generation’s 
from my great grandfather, Hussain Bux and 





From their very chldhood little boys and girls, 
almost sticking to the saiee-ends of then 
motheis, join the dance numbeis The dances 
are integcally linked to the annual cycle oi 
festivals and the seasons of agriculiuie 

The more important Santal dances are the 
Lagien dance, Baha dance, Dahai dance, Danta 
dance, Don clance, Jhika dance, .huiur dance 
and the Uinja dance It is not possible to go 
into the details of these dance nunihfrs and the 
peculiai forms and expiessions ot each 1} pe ol 
the dance The mam chai actei isties of these 
dances can only be outlined heie 

Don dance is gencially peifoinied during 
mairiages by mixed groups of nven and \eomen 
foiming a circle, the women inleilocking then 
hands gracefully and the men loiining <in innei 
click- with the musical in-'tiumenls such as 
naqi'ni and modal The men and womc-n sing 
altei nately in musical chorus All the time the- 
drums lesound and the counti\si(le ec-hoes 
Often the songs w’hich accompany these clance-^ 
are in the nature of questions and answeis 

The Baha dance, as its name signihes, 
comes at the time of the flower tc slu al in spiing 
Almost the entire village acc oinpanic-s the vill¬ 
age priest to the jaheni'^than oi the holy gtovt 
This IS a devotional dance ancl no elides ate 
formed There is no interlocking of the hands 
The group of men and women pioceed almcjsl 
in a maiching older while the musicians move 
in a separate group The Lagren clance is the 
most common fsantal dance and it can be 


aancea at any lime ot me year mougn me moon 
lit night is the first preference of the Santal 
The circle of dancers, boys and girls move for 
ward making an angle of forty-five degrees an< 
the circle keeps On swinging to the right. Thi 
circle thus appears to move anti-clock wise 
Most of the Lagren songs are love songs Santa 
boys and girls get an opportunity to know eaci 
other and mix with eacn other through thli 
dance, A typical song accompanying th« 
Lagren dance may run like this 

There are ten drummers 
There are twenty girls 
The dancing ground is big and wide 
Do not rouse me, diummer 
Or I will make you drink 
A riverfull of watei 
OR 

On the banks of the nvei, 

Whose lute plays"' 

Akis* the heart weeps 
1 haven’t seen with eyes. 

Nor heard with ears 
Alas, my heart weeps’ 

Lagren dances ate also ■^ometimfs perform 
ed as an invocation to the rain god at the tim- 
of a c'ontmuous dry spell Danta dance is pei 
foimed during hniv-est festival and it is gent 
rally a dance of the? voung men It is a vigoiou 
form of dance and the Fnnps acmniivinv ing i 
are often amorous Dahar clance is perfoimec 
sometime between the new moon of M<u]ha am 
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the full moon of Falquna This dance is per¬ 
formed between evening and midnight The 
Rinia dance Is danced by the youth and maids 
of the tribe forming two separate circles with 
musicians in the centre of it There is no inter¬ 
locking of the hands but each mernber dances 
individually in response to "lusic Th»s is 
a propitiatory dance performed during Kar^ 
puia to ensure material prosperity for the tribe 
Santal dances initiate the boys and the girls 
not Lrely into the religious 
munication or graceful movement of the body, 


thev also bring the dancers into a direct com¬ 
munication with oral poetry which is possibly 
the most important treasure of the Santal cul- 
tuie All the songs fn the Santah language are 
connected with religious practices, social events 
like wedding, Karam puja, etc There are 
mainly two types of drums—the Utmdak with 
Its cylinder of clay, and the tamak with its hide- 
covered bowl fumdak is played with hands 
and tamak is beaten with little sticks The 
former plays the rhythm while the latter echoes 
and adds to it These two drums are very 




mporlant m anv Santal dance and the waj perpetuated and foimed by the social usage” 
hey are played’ determines the rhythm and Speaking of the dance and songs of the 

-tyle of dancing Nnstialian abongins Montfoid says* "Primitive 

Many Santal dances are in the nature of expiessions of ait, music and drama are rigidlv 

-ural pantomimes Different accounts of agri- controlled by the age-old custom of the tribe 

cultural operations, gestuies of greetings, and they play the most vital part in aborigines’ 

impersonation of different kinds of birds and lives, for, it is bv the emplo\Tnent of these art 

animals often oicur Pantomime dances aie forms, songs and rituals that the aborigines 

mostly danced duiing Dasai, a festival that keep alive the philosophies, the creation myths 

comes around the Hindu festival of Dussara and the exploits of their totemic ancestors (The 

Santal dances thus emphasise their total cul- \rtist m Tribal Society ) The same could be 

tural xelativity As Redfield observes this is -?aid with adequate validity for the Santal 

"a complex world of traditional meaning as dances 
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It !• India that gave man lha ingamoua 
mathod of counting all numbars by Ian 
aymbola and fraad him irom tha 
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aaBBBHClHBB 


Thaaa numbara wata In common uaa 
in India in Aahbka'a lima (273-232 B C ) 
It was to be a Ihoiiaand years lator that 
Muhammad Ibn Musa al-Khawarazmi 
introducad thorn to Baghdad, Irom 
aihara ihay found thair way to Eliropa 
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aaaa and simplicity, thaaa symbols 
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anabta him to maka Intncata 
calculations in bifliontha of a second 
Making K possible for him to attack 
probl^s in ways never poaiibla 
Mora 
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'J’HE Akawaio tribe inhabits the remote Uppei 

Mazaruni area of Guyana When British 
Guiana became independent ten years ago, like 
all other Amerindian tribes, the Akawaio also 
were‘promised a legal title to their land But 
the promise has not become a performance 
and now, with the Government of Sir Forbes 
Burnham announcing detailed plans for a huge 
£500-million hydro-electric project there, the 
Akawaio seem destined never to have a home¬ 
land This IS because the project will flood a 
\.asl area 

An Akawaio spokesman says “After having 
rejoiced because they told us, ‘Be contented, 
live and stay in this, your land,’ we are now 
sad and unhappy, and we turn to this side and 
lo that for we do not wish that this, our land, 
should be flooded 

He continues "We do not have anyone 
who can explain how it is going to be good, 
this damming of the river in order to put in a 
turbine for generating electric light Here we 
are growing sad and thinking- Where shall we 
go’ Shall we go to the lands of other people to 
molest them or anger them They love 

their lands. We ourselves, we love this land 
m which we live ” 


Before the fl ood __ 

The plan to submerge 1,000 square miles 
of Akawaio land by damming the Mazaruni 
river has been viewed by overseas observers 
with some scepticism. It was felt that Guyana, 
a country the size of Britain with a population 
of fewer than one mllion, had little need for such 
a lavish scheme, which will flood nearly one- 
eightieth of the country’s land mass to provide 
cheap power far in excess of the country’s 
requirements. 

The original scheme was submitted by 


Energoprojekt, the Yugoslav state construction 
company Early last year, the Guyanese 
Government called in Sweco, a Swedish firm of 
consulting engineers who had worked with 
Energoprojekt on the Kafue hydro-electric pro- 
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-4 rare photograph of Chief Seattle, taken tn the 
late l<)th centuui 

]ect m Zambia The two schemes have almost 
identical features in that they both make use 
of a large river bend to obtain the necessai \ 
head of water 

The Swedish firm immediately pointed out 
the impracticahty of some of the Yugoslavs’ 
proposals The initial size of the reservoir was 
so vast that the cost of clearing the forest in 
the first stage would almost ecjual the entire 
expense of the hydro-electric installation Anti¬ 
cipating that neither the funds nor the time 
would be available for this clearance work, 
Sweco said the lake would turn into “a veritable 
marshland, with dead forest surfacing above 
the water level over some 85 per cent of the 
lake at high water and over practically the entire 
area at low water ” 

Sweco then put forward a modified plan 
for raising the water level in three stages The 
first stage would be in operation by 1982, the 
second in 1992, and the third was unspecified 






This would allow for the gradual exploitation 
of the forest and a measured rise m power out¬ 
put more suitable to the nation’s requirements 
The Government is expected to announce a final 
report, based on this feasibility study, in the 
next few weeks 

l^JONE of these reports makes anv mention of 

how the scheme would affect the 4 000 
Akawio who live in this natural basin It is 
clear, however, that the net effect is unchanged 
Thev are under pressure from the Burnham 
Government to move from their soectacularlv 
beautiful habitat, which is also their spiritual 
home, to infertile and inhospitable resettlement 
area's 

Those families that remain are to be employ¬ 
ed in cutting down the forest, and as the water 
level 1 i«es they will be gradually pushed up the 
mountain slides and out of their territory 

Their spokesman say,s “I think and I say 
can we, who are not mountam-top birds like 
the Amuchuna, ascend the mountains to make 
gardens’ There some buds can live, but not 
the Indians And when the birds of the savan¬ 
nah are flooded out with water, they become 
sad because they do not know how to live in 
the forest ” 

Sweco’s time table calls for a fairly rapid 
invasion of what was leseived land A new 


network of roads has to be built, and as recent 
examples elsewhere in South America have 
shown, Amerindian societies quickly disintegrate 
when confronted by the heralds of gross mater¬ 
ialism and disease—the road crews There will 
be an influx of heavy machinery, wuth the 
installation of the dam and power station, an 
airstrip for heavy aircraft and, according to 
Guyana’s Sunday Giaphic, “the carving of a 
jungle city ’’ 

At a time when planners are increasingly 
drawn towards small, localised power sources 
and the use of new ♦echnologies like tidal 
power. It is puzzling to many obsei-vers that 
Guyana is intent on saddling itself with such a 
monolithic scheme, remote from its centres of 
population and industry 


We may be brothers after all 


^HE despair of the Akawaio ethoe,^ the former 
plight of North Ametican Indian tribes fac¬ 
ing similar encroachments on then lands These 
efforts at encioachment were also couched in 
gestures of good fellow shin, as in 1851 when the 
Great White Chief in Washington made an offer 
for a large area of Indian land and promised a 
‘Reservation’ for the Indian people Chief 
Seattle’s reply which follows, has been describ¬ 
ed as the most beautiful and I'rofound statement 
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on the environment ever made. 

How can you buy or sell the sky, the warmth 
of the land? The idea is strange lo us. 

If we do not own the freshness of the air 
and the sparkle of the water, how can you buy 
them’ 

Every part of this earth is sacred to my 
people Every shining pine needle, every sandy 
shore, every mist in the dark woods, every 
clearing and humming msect is holy in the 
memory and experience of my people The sap 
which courses through the trees carries the 
memories of the red man 

The white man’s dead forget the country of 
their birth when they go to walk among the 
stars Our dead never forget this beautiful earth, 
for It is the mother of the red man We are 
part of the earth and it is part of us The per¬ 
fumed flowers are our sisters, the deer, the 
horse, the great eagle, the.se are our brothers. 
The rocky crests, the juices in the meadows, the 
body heat of the pony, and man—all belong to 
the same family 

So, when the Great Chief in Washington 
sends word that he wishes to buy our land, he 
asks much of u.s The Great Chief sends word 
he will reserve us a place so that we can live 
comfortably to ourselves He will be our father 
and we will be his children So we will con¬ 
sider your offer to buy our land But it will 
not be easy. For this land is sacred to us. 


This shining water that moves in the 
streams and rivers is not Just water but the blood 
of our ancestors If we sell you land, you must 
remember that it Is sacred, and you must teach 
your children that it is sacred and that each 
ghostly reflection in the clear water of the lakes 
tells of events and memories in the life of my 
people The water’s murmur is the voice of my 
father’s father. 

The rivers are our brothers, they quench 
our thirst. The rivers carry our canoes, and feed 
our children. If we sell you our land, you must 
remember, and teach your children, that the 
rivers are our brothers, and yours, and you must 
henceforth give the rivers the kindness you 
would give any brother 

We know that the white man does not 
understand our ways One portion of land Is 
the same to him as the next, for he Is a stranger 
who comes in the night and takes from the land 
whatever he needs The earth is not his 
brother, but his enemy, and when he has con¬ 
quered it, he moves on He leaves his fathers’ 
graves behmd, and he does not care He kid¬ 
naps the earth from his children, and he does 
not care His fathers’ grave, and his children’s 
birthright are forgotten He treats his mother, 
the earth, and his brother, the sky, as things to 
be bought, plundered, sold like sheep or bright 
beads His appetite will devour the earth and 
leave behind only a desert 
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I do not know Our ways are different 
from your ways. The sight of your cities pains 
the eyes of the red man But perhaps, it is 
because the red man is a savage and does not 
understand. 


The clatter insults our ears 

•pHERE is no quiet place in the white man’s 

cities No place to hear the unfurling of 
leaves in spring, or the rustle of an insect’s 
wings But perhaps, it is because I am a savage 
and do not understand The clatter only setms 
to insult the ears And what is there to life 
if a man cannot hear the lonely cry of the 
whippoorwill or the arguments of the frogs 
aiound a pond at night’ I am a red man and 
do not understand The Indian prefers the soil 
sound of the wind darting ovei the face of a 
pond, and the smell of the wind itself,cleansed 
by a midday rain, or scented with the pinon 
pine 

The air is precious to the red man, for all 
things share the same breath—the beast, the 
tree, the man, they all share the same breath 
The white man does not seem to notice the an 
he breathes Like a man dying for many days, 
he IS numb to the stench But if we sell you 
our land, you must remember that the air is 
precious to us, that the an shares its spiiit 
w’lth.all the life it sufiports The w'lnd that 



receives his la.st .sigh And if we st-11 you oui 
land, you must keep it apait and sacred, as a 


place where even the white man can go to taste 


the wind that is sweetened by the meadow s 
flow'ers 


So we will considei your otTei to buy oui 
land If we decide to accept, I will make one 
condition The white man must treat the beasts 
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of this land as his brothers 

I am a savage and I do not understand any 
other way I have seen a thousand rotting 
buffaloes on the praine, left by the white man 
w'ho shot them from a passing train I am a 
savage and I do not understand how the smok¬ 
ing iron horse can be more important than the 
buffalo that we kill only to stay alive 

What is man without the beasts’ If all 
the beasts were gone, man would die from a 
great loneliness of spiiit For whatever hap¬ 
pens to the beasts soon happens to man All 
things are conne( It'd 

All things are c onnected _ 

VOU must teach your children that the ground 
^ beneath then feet is the ashes of oUr 
grandfathers So that they will respect the 
land, tell >our children that the earth is rich 
tvith the lives of our kin Teach your children 
what we have taught our children, that the 
sarth IS our mother Whatever befalls the 
;arth befalls the sons of the earth If men spit 
jpon the ground, they spit upon themselves 

This we know: The earth does not belong 
:o man, man belongs to the earth This we 
<now All things are connected like the blood 
which unites one family All things are con¬ 
nected. 

Whatever befalls the earth befalls the sons 


of the earth Man did not weave the web o 
life he is merely a strand in it. Whatever hi 
does to the web, he does to himself 

Even the white man, whose God walks an< 
talks with him as friend to friend, cannot b 
exempt from the common destiny We ma} 
be brothers after all. We shall see One thinj 
we know, which the white man may one da> 
discover—our God is the same God You ma-' 
think now that you own Him as you wish t< 
own our land, but you cannot He is the Goc 
of man, and His compassion is equal for the rec 
man and the white This earth Is precious l< 
Him, and to harm the earth is to heap con 
tempt on its Creator The whites too shal 
pass, perhaps sooner than all other tribes Con 
taminate your bed, and you will one nigh 
suffocate m your own va'ste 

But in your peri.shmg you wull shim 
brightly, fired by the strength of the God wh( 
brought you to this land and for some specia 
purpose gave vou dominion over this land anr 
over the red man That destiny is a mysten 
to us, for we do not understand when the buf 
faloes are all slaughterer!, the wild hoises ar< 
tamed, the secret corners of the forest heav^ 
with scent of manv men and the view of th( 
ripe hills blotted by talking wires Where ii 
the thicket’ Gone Where is the eagle’ Gone 
The end of living and the beginning o 
survnal 




Looks like you have given up 
using hair oil these days! 


iMuinnl 


Oh no! 



's what you would think 
looking at ma In fact. I am 
more than convinced 
that oil IS a must for 
healthy and lovely hair 
It's |ust that I prefer 
using It before going 
to bad A little 
Jabakusum avary 
night keeps my 
hair healthy 
givea ma 
the deiirad 
look. 


C K. SEN b CO. PRIVATE LTD., Jabakusum House. Calcutta, New Oaihi 
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OROON KUMAR 
GHOS H 

The 

Indian 

Woman’ 

Dress 

'J'ilE chuiigL'ft in Ihu Indian wonian’t, diesb dow 

the cgeb have been many Along with he 
diebb she has also letashioned her .ippearano 
leformed her food habits and change 
hei plaies ol habitation And this, at lea,' 
fen times if one goes b\ the major stagi 
in the evolution of her socio-economic statu 
Fashions, .'>omething closely related to affluem 
and leisure, can be best studied in the styles ' 
someone fiom the high classes So that is ho 
we may pioceed 

In Stage I (Food Gatherers) she wears tl 
baiest of clothes, made out of leaves, a sort 
mini-skiit, her bosom bare, she eats fruii 
nuts and berries, small animals, anything wha 
‘■'he can dig out oi tiap, she lives in a thatchi 
house in the foiests along with many othe 
of a large gioup, all huddled together She 
a dusky maiden, broad-nosed, shdrtish, plui 
pish 

In Stage 2 (-\dvanced Hunters) she is st 
short, dark, broad-nosed, but lithe, athelet 
lissom, without an ounce of extra fat in ht 
She wears a bark-skin or leopard-skin mu 
skirt, garlands, flowers in her hair, and ca 
ries a bow and arrows She is now a savari 
Diana, "nymph and huntress,” and eats wl 





she hunl<= A i nnnchnrn-vndhn of Kalidasa, she 
still lives in huts in the forest, but the floor Is 
often laid upon with the skins of animals 
which she has killed 

In Stage 3 (Matnfocal Agriculturists) she 
is a fair-skinned princess, of a matriJineal tribe, 
slender, with delicate features, and black hair, 
doe-eyed, richly bedecked, wearing cotton mini¬ 
skirts, ga’rlands and flowers in her hair; she 
eats cooked food, cereals, vegetables, fish, meat 
of all kinds, fruits She w'ashes them down 
with home-made wine which lends an en¬ 
chanting colour to her fair cheeks She lives 
m a spacious bamboo and thatched palace and 
sleeps on a matted room along with manv girls, 
her relatives, living with the chieftainess, her 
mother 

In Stage 4 (Early Technologists) she 
skips for she takes no liking to changing her 
pleasant w’ay of life for tinkering with metals 
from those horrible mines 

In Stage 5 (Warrior Nomads) she is a 
fair-skinned Aryan princess, tall, slender, with 
hne-fealures, grey-eyed, brown-haired, in wool, 
with her diess hanging from her shoulders to 
her ankles, a belt round her lissom waist. On 
her head is a tiaia, she wears necklaces, ear- 














rings, bracelets. On occasions she milks the 
cows herself, although a princess, for she is a 
dtihita (one who milks, like Enghsh daughter, 
or CJerman tochter or Russian dock, and still 
more, Iranian dukhtar), the milk from which 
the butter is prepared, which she clarifies so 
that It will stay in the warm climate of her new 
home. She calls it ghnta, and cooks with it, 
unlike the oil which her non-Aryan step-mo¬ 
ther uses She eats a lot of meat, chiefly 
beaf, fruits and various dairy products, includ¬ 
ing much cream, which she cannot deny her- 
selt and which will make her one day full- 
girthed like her Amazonian mother She lives 
in spacious tents, the floors spread over with 
animal skins and plush carpets, rich hangings 
from the top decorating the inside 

The change then is to Stage b (Indusian 
River-valley Civilization) She is an Indusian 
apsara priestess nov, also a princess Again she 
IS bare-Weasted, put diaphanous robes cling io 
her, sometimes from her shoulders to the an¬ 
kles, sometimes to the knees, as she fancies 
She IS bejewelled, and m winter throws an im¬ 
perious shawl round her upper limbs She is 
fairskinned, black-eyed, black-haired, her fea¬ 
tures finely chiselled, imperious, disdainful. She 
loves to nibble from all the various kinds of 
food, cooked cereals, vegetables, meats of all 
. kinds, fishes, fruits, and heady drinks which 
- the ^perstitious and credulous dark devotee.s 
bring to her as offerings She lives in the west 
town, high up citadel, frowning on the 
-coolie lines in the east Every morning she 
' “rises fairer from the waves,” from the 
jgreat sacred bath, a knely holy apsara, to 
Hhe i>eeping eyes of the heavy-axed, rough, 
chariot-riding blond barbarian Aryans, who will 
•soon come in numlx*rs and storm her city 




The scene changes She is now in Stage 
'A, (Hindu Thco-Ai i-tociatic) She has a 
ght-hinwn skin, hi'r soft featuies aio slightly 
regulat, hei haic is jot-hlaik, she is dtessod 
1 a three-piece, a lo\ser colouied ptnidhana of 
atton, reafhing to hci knees, tied with a 
lekhala oi idsana. ,i c holaka or hdiulinki tieil 
aund her swcdhng hi easts, a diaphanous 
'ija flung lound Ikt head and shoulders Her 
jod is s(,»phisticatcd and lu h—wheat, n< e, \e- 
etahlcb of all kinds, \aiious sorts of me,it 
icluding foi most pait of the iienod, beef lake 
eeta she likes the nuivi^a-hhiitaudana. meat 
ice, vegetables and spices cooked together hut 
o chillies, foi chillies arc unknown as vet For 
rink she h<e- the ///anei/cr, spiced lictuor with 
uda or sugai, piepated ftom the baik of the 
leshukhrintn {(lyninemn sylve<itre) She lives 
1 a palace of seven stoievas, with barrel vaul- 
;d roofs, and gable-ends vvuth ornate filials 
[er bed-room qavakshn'i (cow’s evesi and bal- 
anies oveilook the landscape garden {knu- 
hilo ) 

Now she passes to Stage 7B, Muslim-Indian 


Theo-Aristociatic .As she come.s running in 
from out.side, s-he flings asirlc hei black burqn 
iind reveals hei self in a dainty ensemble,s/ic//- 
u'(ir, kamrez peshuaj, dopatta bedecked with 
exquisite gold, silver and precious stone jevve- 
lleiy She nibbles from the food-trays on the 
white sheet— pulno, hirn/mii, koftn.s, korrnot-. 
kabn}>^. kn?las, fic/bcc/s- jalebi^, pint ms etc The 
Shajahani aiches lead out to a Persian garden, 
with cvprcsscs and oblong pools of water in 
legular paved channels, fountains caressed by 
the sun’s lays, and hjilbuls 

There is a flash-back Though ‘^he is now 
in Stage 8 (Buddhist Theo-Mercantile) she is 
again the s.ime ner<^on as m Stage 7A Again 
she goes back to the three-piece in wear, a,earn 
she liv'-es in the same tvpe of hou,se as she did 
in 7A, but more aesthetic and refined with 
Jdtnkn murals on the vv'alls and a sandstone 
statue of Buddha, the Tathagata ("He who has 
arrived there”) m the niche. She is now vege* 
tanan, she touches no alcohol. 

There is a whirlwind and she is in 7C 



(Sikh Theo-Aristocratic) on the banks of the 
Ravi, in the 19th century. She is now dressed 
as she did in 7B (Muslim Theo-Anstocratic), 
lives in somewhat the same type of house, but 
refers makat-ki-roU {maize bread) and sarson- 
a-sag, washed down bv plenty of pure milk. 

The platform whirls and she is in Stage 9, 
Rational-Humanist, a refined Brahmo lady in 
the last decades of the 19th century, long-slee¬ 
ved, wearing the saree in a new way—as her 
sisters all over India will do after her, her face 
light-brown, with always a smile on her lips 
To her rice and fish diet she had added omelettes, 
pastries, bread and butter, and tea She shud¬ 
ders at the sight of beef, takes no alcohol, but 
likes chillies, specially in her macher ]hol (hot 
fishl She will disbelieve it if anyone tells her 
that chillies were once unknown in ^ndia Her 
house IS large, built by an ancestor m Whig 
style, with Greek porticos, Corinthian columns, 
Venetian blinds, and immense oil-portraits on 
the walls 

The Time Machine now whirls rapidly and 
It is 2000 AD ..She is in State 10, Scientific 
Democratic, a belle from anywhere in India, 
dark-brown, with irregular but charming fea¬ 
tures She is comfortable in orange print and 
a top of deeper orange, and her mate is dressed 
in exactly the same colours Her food is 
multinational, Mughlai, South Indian, Chinese, 


French, Polynesian, at her choice, often mixec 
in the same meal Her house has Indian tou¬ 
ches and Indian decor, but otherwise it may be 
anywhere in 2000 A D —Kiev, Nottingham 
Marseilles, Wichita (Kansas), Lagos, Shimono- 
sekl, Foochow. 

It is quite incorrect to say that Indiar 
women have always worn the saree—against 
all the evidence of sculpture and literature. As 
Charles Fabri says in his A History Of Indian 
Dress (Calcutta 1960) "Saris in the modern 
sense are out of the question, and anyone pre¬ 
senting Seeta or Shakuntala or any other 
heioine of those old days with a sari, exposes 
himself to ridicule” (p 9) 

In the Muslim-Indian phase, the three-piece 
of the Hindu-Tndian described above, came tc 
he known as the choli — ghagra—orhni (bodice 
—skirt—head-kerchief) ensemble The first twc 
came to be sewn and tailored, unlike pre- 
Islamic times The modern sari is the dopatto 
or orhm grown long and tucked long and tuck¬ 
ed around the skirt, while the old .skirt has 
become the petticoat under the saree The 
saree has undergone further change in the last 
20 years or so, and is no longer used bv the 
middle and unoer classes to cover the head 
(Charles Fabri) Everything thus changes, a‘ 
if the same spirit changes her habitation wher 
it IS no longer of interest to her 












jtember of 1974 a small Iwm-engine 
me, silver and black, sailed down onto 
idary runway at Sao Paulo’s Congonhas 
and slowing, turned aside and taxie<J 
ingar where a limousine stood waiting 
men, one in white, t»ansferred from the 
o the limousine, which drovt- from Con- 
toward the white skyscrapers of cential 
ulo Some twenty minutes later, on the 
a Ipiianga, the limousine stopped in 
f Sakai, a temple-like Japanese restau* 

e thiee men came side by side into 
large red-lacquered foyer Two of them, 
c suits, were bulky and aggiessive-look- 
e blond and the other black-haired The 
lan, striding between them, was shmmei 
ler, in white from hat to shoes except tor 
n-yellow necktie He swung a fat tan 
se in a w’hite-gloved hand and whistled 
iy, looking about with apparent pleasure 
kimonoed checkroom girl dipped and 
prettily, and given the hat of the man 
te, tried for his briefcase He moved 
er reach, however, and addressed himselt 
an young Japanese coming at him in a 
md a tuxedo “My name is Aspiazu,’’ he 
iced in Portuguese harshened by a slight 
n accent “A private room is leserved 
■’ He looked to be in his eaily sixties 
id cropped grey hair, vivid and cheery 
eyes, and a neat gray hairline mousta- 

h Senhor Aspiazu'” the Japanese exclai- 
his own version of Portuguese “Every- 
ready for your party' Will you come 
ay, please’ Just up these smiis I’m 
au’ll be happy when you see the arran- 
Ls " 

'm happy now,” the man in white said, 
I “ It’s a pleasure to be in the cltv ” 
oil live in the country?” 

.e man in white, following the blond 
p the stairs, nodded and sighed “Yes,’ 

. drily, “I live in the countiy ” The black- 
man went after him, and the Japanese 
ast “The first door on the right.” he 
ahead “Will you remove vour shoes 
you go in. please?” 

le blond man ducked to peei through 
agonal wall-opening, then braced a hand 
. a doorpost, raised his foot behind him. 
died the shoe from it The man in white 
•ward a white-shod foot on the hallway’s 
and the black-haired man crouched 
and unfasteneil a gold buckle at the side 
The blond man. ha\ ing set both his 
aside, opened an intricately caiv^ed door 
ent into a pale-green room beyond The 
!se toed himself nimbly out of pumps 
aest room. Senhor Aspiazu.” he said 
nice.” 

’ra sure it is ” The man in white pres- 
aite-gloved finger-tips against a doorpost 
watted the removal of his second shoe 
ind our Imperial Dinner for seven with 


beer, not saki. and brandy and cigars after '* 
The blond man came to the doorway Small 
white scars darned his face; one of his ears had 
no lobe He nodded and stepped back The 
man in white, shortei now by more than noi- 
mal heel-height, went into the room The 
Japanese followed him 

The room was cool and sweet-smellmg, a 
placid oblong silk-walled in the hazy pale green 
of its tatami floormats At its center, bamboo 
backrests with tan-and-white-pattorned cush- 
xm-s faced three sides of a low black oblong 
table set with white plates and cups three set¬ 
tings and backrests at each of the table’s long 
^ides and one at its right end A shallow foot- 
well smaller than the table lay beneath it At 
the room’s right end another low black table 
stood against the wall, two electric burners set 
into Its surface The wall opposite was shoji 
screens of black-framed white paper “Plenty 
of room for seven.” the Japanese .said, gesturing 
toward the central table “And our best girls 
wdl be serving you Prettiest too ” He smiled 
and raised his eyebrows 

The man in white, pointing at the shoJl 
screens, asked, “What’s behind there?” 
“Another private room, senhor.” 

“It it being used tonight’” 

“It hasn’t been reserved, but a party might 
want it" 

“I reserve it ” The man in white gestbred 
to the blond man to open the screens. 

The Japanese looked at the blond man and 
at the man in white again. “It’s a room for six,” 
he said certainly. “Sometimes eight.” 

“Of course ” The man in white strolled 
away toward the end of the room “I’ll pay 
for eight more dinners” He bent to study the 
burners in the table His fat briefcase moved 
against his trousei leg 

The blond man was sliding the screens 
apart, the Japanese hurried to help him, or 
perhaps to prevent him from damaging the 
screens The room beyond proved to be a 
mirror-image of the first room, except that Its 
ceiling lighting panel was dark and the table 
beneath it was set for six, two at each side and 
one at each end The man in white had turned 
to look, the Japanese smiled across the room 
at him uncomfortably “I’ll only charge you if 
someone asks for it,” he said, “and then only 
the difference between what we charge down¬ 
stairs and what we charge up here.” 

The man in white, looking surprised, said, 
“How nice! Thank you ” 

"Excuse me, please,” the black-haired man 
said to the Japanese. He stood just within the 
room, his dark suit rumpled, his round swarthy 
face sheened with sweat "Is there any way of 
closing this’” He pointed back toward the 
octagonal opiening m the wall. His Portuguese 
was Brazil-accented 

“It’s for the girls,” the Japanese explained 
hopefully. “To see if you’re ready for your 
next course ” 

“That’s all right,” the man In white told 



the black-haired man. ''You’ll be outside." 

The black-haired man said, “I thought 
maybe he could " and he shrugged apologe¬ 
tically. 

“Everything is satisfactory,” the man in 
white said to the Japanese “My guests Will 
irrive at eight o’clock and—’’ 

“I’ll show them up " 

“No need, one of my men will be waiting 
below And aftei we eat we’ll have a confe¬ 
rence here " 

“You can stay till thiee if you like” 

"No need foi that either, I hope' An hour 
■should be sufficient And now would you bring 
me please a glas.<? of Dubonnet, red, with ice 
and a twist of lemon peel” 

“Yes. senhor ” The Japanese bowed 
"And IS It possible to have more light? I 
plan to read while I wait ” 

“I’m sorry, senhor, this is all there is ” 
“I’ll manage Thank you ’’ 

“Thank you. Senhor Aspiazu ’’ The Japa¬ 
nese bowed again, bowed less deeply to the 
blond man. bowed hardly at all to the black- 
haired man, and went quickly from the room 



'PHE black-haired man closed the door, and 
faring it, raised his arms high, curv^ his 


fingers, and set the tips of them on top of the 
doorframe as if to play a keyboard there. He 


moved his hands slowly apart 


The man in white went and stood with his 


liack to the wall-opening while the blond man 
went to the backrest at the end of the table 


and crouched beside it He pressed its tan- 
and-white cushions and lifted them from the 


bamboo frame and put them aside He inspec¬ 
ted the frame, turned it over to look at its 
bottom, and put it aside with the cushions. He 
felt the tatami matting all around the end of 
the table, with widespread hands he explored 
the plait^ grass, gently pressing. 

Getting down on his knees, he thrust his 
blond head in under the table and looked into 


the foot-well He bent lower, turned his head, 
and looked up with one blue eye at the table’s 
underside, scanning it slowly from end to end. 

He backed from the table, took the bam¬ 
boo frame, restored it's two cushions, and placed 
the backrest at an accessible angle. he 

stood attentively behind It 

The man in white came, unbuttoning his 
jacket He set his briefcase on the floor and 


turned and lowered himself carefully, finding 
the backrest’s arms. He folded his legs in un¬ 
der the table, his feet toward the foot-weU. 

The blond man. bending, pushed at the 
backrest and squared it to the table 
‘*Dankfi" the man in white said. 

"Bute," the, blond man said, and went and 
stood with his back against the wall-opening. 

The man in white peeled at a glove, look¬ 
ing approvingly at the table before him The 
black-haired man, arms high, side-stepped 
slowly across the opening between the two 
rooms, fingering along the top of a projecting 
black lintel. 

A soft tapping sounded, the blond man 
moved to the door and the black-haired man 
turned, lowering his arms. The blond man 
listened, and opened the door to a pmk-kimono- 
ed waitre.ss who came in with her head bowed, 
holding a tinkling glass and its tray Her white- 
nnttened feet wh'spered over the tatami. 

“Ah'" the man in white exclaimed happily, 
folding hi-s gloves His enthusiastic expression 
faltered as the waitress, a flat-faced woman, 
douched beside him and moved the napkin and 
t hopsticks from his plate “And what’s your 
name, dear’’’ he asked with strainer! jollity 
“Tsuruko, senhor." The w.altres's put a 
pa pel coaster down 

“Tsuroko'” With wide eyes and lips the 
man looked to the blondman and the black¬ 
balled man, as if marveling witn them at an 
impiessive revelation 

The waitress, having put the dunk down, 
lose and backed away 

“TJntil my guests come, Tsuruko, T don’t 
want to be disturbed.” 

“Yes, senhor’’ She turned and huirled 
close-kneed from the room 

The blond man closed the dooi and step¬ 
ped back to his place before the wall-opening 
The black-haired man turned and i ai^ed hti- 
hands to the lintel-top 

“T.su, ru, ko,” the man in white .--aid draw¬ 
ing his briefcase clo.se to his side In German 
he said, “If she’s a pretty one, what do the nob 
so-prettv ones look like’’’ 

The blond man grunted a laugh 
The man in white finger-sprang the lock- 
flap of his briefcase and opened it wide enough 
so that It stayed open He tucked his foldec 
gloves into an end of it, and leafing through 
the edges of papers and manila ervelopies. diew 
from among them a thin magazine He set it 
.town— Lancet, the British medical lournal—or 
the table beside his plate Scanning its covcm 
he took from his breast jiocket a »iaved -mr 
faded petit-point eyeglass case, from which he 
drew a pair of black-fiamed gla.sses Openint 
them, he put them on, ix^eted the case anc 
side-fingered his thin bristly mustache Hi: 
hands were small, pink, clean, young-looking 
From inside his jacket he brought a gold ciga 
rette <'ase on which a lengthy handwutter 
inscription wa.s engraved 



The ])]on(l man btood beloif the waM 
penmg The bl.iek-haired man examined lh(' 
.•alls, and the floor, and the serA mg table, and 
he baekie-'ts He mo\ed one ot the middle 
able settmgb aMclc, spiead his handkeiehief m 
:s ()lace. and stepping up on it, ojiened with .1 
(tewdiuei the chromc-botdeied lighting panel 
\eihead 

The man m white lead Lamct. sipping 
o\A and then at his Dubonnet, smoking a eiga 
ette He hissed an intently ihiough a gap m 
is uppei teeth 0(easionally he •^“emed sut- 
nsed t)\ what he tead Once he extlaimi'd in 
Inglish "Absolutely uiong, s.r’’' 

The guests ai lived within a pel lod of toui 
nniites, the fn-t checking liK h,it but not his 
ttafbi ( ise <if tlnee minute^ of eight, the la-'l 
t oiu' minute attei \Vh( n cxh h made his waV 
■noucdi w.nling gioujis and coipiles to the 
.ixedocd Japanese he wa- gi u iousl\ dllected 
T the blond man at the f( ot ef the- sians, woids 
eie ext hanged and the gue..f was shown up- 
aifl, to llie blac Iv-hairecI man pointing at the 
aw of shoe- ti*-ide the open door 

Six weil-flie—ed fiusnit "'inen in their mid- 
le fifties taii-skinned, Xoidtc so< k-f(X)ted, 
nev nodded pulitel\ to one aiiothei and bent 
> piesimt themsel\es m Portuguese and Spa- 
ish to the man in white “Ignaeio Caireias, 
>o( toi All honoi to meet aou ’’ 

"Hello' How are you’ I can’t get up, I’m 
-apped here This is Jo-c de J^ima fiom Uio 
gnacio Caireras fiom Huenoa Aiios” 

“Doctor’ I’m Joigo Ramos ’’ 

‘My friend’ Youi biother Ava- like this 
ight hand to me Foigue me toi '-ittmg. I’m 
apped Ignacio Caricias tiom Ruenos Aaes, 
c-e de Lima ftom Rio Joige Ramos iiom 
ight here in Paulo’’ 

Tavo of tlie guests \Aeie old li lends, ti.ippy 
1 ‘-ce each othei “In S.mtugo' Wheie ha\e 
on been’’’ “In Rio’’’ Anothei intiodiieed him- 
?]f with a heel-clitk that faded ‘Antonio Paz 

’urto Algei ” 

Tht‘A loAieieo' thcm-el\es in at the ade- of 
ae table, joking about their awkwatdiie.ss, 
io,iriing. '•ettled themst'lves Aiith poiltolio-. and 
ttac he ca-es ' Icjse besid(>, -hook napkin- open 
amed tiieii drink.s to a piefty voung Avaitress 
racefully crouching FLit-fa’ced Tsuruka set 
steaming rolled-uj) Av.ishtJoth betoie eat h 
lan, the man in Avhitc and hi- gue.sts sciubbed 
[ipreciatnely at their liands, wiped at then 
louths 

Wiping .iway, appaiently, Poituguese and 
p.inish rjeiman began to emeige (lei man 
ames aac-h. exchanged 

"Ah' I know \ou Ytii) solved undci Stang], 
ght'* At Trebbnka’" 

“Did you say ‘Fainbach’’ My wife is a 
ainbarh, from Langen near Fran>cfuit’' 

• The drinks weto seived, and -mall plates 
aiipetizc'Ts—baby -hnni}) and bill- of broAvn- 
1 meat The man m A\intt dt rramstiatcd the 
-e of chopsticks The men who were adept 


gaA^e guidance to those who weren’t 
“A fork, for God's sake'” 

“No, no'” the mafi in white laughed to the 
Itretty young waitiess “We’ll make him learn' 
He has to leain'” 

Her name Avas Mori The giil in the plain 
kimono, bringing plates and coveied bowls to 
Tsuruko at the serA ing table, blushed and said 
“Yoshiko, senhor.” 

The men ate and dtank They talked about 
an eaithciuake in Peru, and the hpav American 
1 resident, F’crd 

BoavIs of clear soup were seiwed, and moie 
plate.s of food, filed and raAv, tea we.s poured 
The men talked about the oil situation and 
It- inob.ible les-enmg of the West’s sympathy 
fc>t Lstael 

More fcjod w.is seived—strips of rooked 
meat, chunks of lobRei—arc! Japanese beer 
The mc'n talked about Japanese women 
K'leist-C.irieias, a thin man with glass eye 
that moAcd badly told a Avondeifully funny 
-toiA about a fric^nds rnisach'enture in a Tokyo 
bi othei 

The tu'cdoed Tapanc'se came in and asked 
lioAV evei> tiling w,is “Fiisi rate!” the man in 
white as.suit>d him “Excellent'” The other men 
igi ('cd, in Roitiigue-e-Spanish-German 
Melon A\as siu\ed More tea 
The men talked about hahing, and clilTerent 
AvaAs of cooking fish 

The man in A\hite asked Mon to marry 
him, she smiFd md jileaded a husband and 
two (hildien 

The men climbed up fmm creaking back- 
u'-ts stretched their amis and stood on tiptoe, 
liatfed their stomachs A low, the man in w'hite 
line mg them, went out into the hallway to find 
the men’s loom The otheis talked about the 
man m white how' cbaiming he Ava.s, and how 
Jiwely and youthful for —“was it sixty-three’ 
Six'tA -four’ 

The first gnmp came back, the others went 
The table was clean black, set with brandy 
smfteis, ashtrays, and a box of glass-tubed 
(igdi- Mon AA-ent aiound crouching with a 
liottle, feeding (‘ach snifter a bottomful of dark 
amhcM Tsuruko and Yoshiko whispered at the 
sci-Aing table, disagreeing about the clearing 
up “Out, girls.” the man in white .said, going 
to his place “We wush to speak in private.” 

isuiuko .shooed Yoshiko before her, apolo¬ 
gized passing the man “We’ll clear up later." 
Moil gave the last snifter its brandy, set the 
liottle on the table’s, unoccupied end, and .scur- 
iiecl foAvard the dooi, standing aside with hei 
bc'ad b()A\ed as the rest of the men came m 


T'Hl'i man m white lowered hiraself into his 
batkre.st Fainbach-Paz helped him posi- 
iion it 

J In lilac k-haired man looked in at the dooi. 
( our'tecl the men, and drew the door closed 
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The men lowered themselves into then 
Idceh, giavely this time, not joking The cigai 
ox was passed 

The w ill-opening was blocked on the other 
ide by daik-gray suiting 

The man in white took a iigarette from 
is gfild case, closed it, looked at it, and offereu 
to Fainbach on his light, who shook his bald- 
ha\cn head, but realizing he wa-. being mvi- 
?d to lead, not smoke, he took »iic r-ase and 
eld it out to focus on it His blue iwes widen- 
1 in lecognition ‘‘Ohhh'” He siu’ked air in 
irough thuk puckered lips as he load Smiling 
'ccitedlj at the man in white, he said, “Hovv 
laivellous' E\en better than a medal' May P" 
e gestured with the case towaul Kleist beside 
im 

The man m w’hite norlded, aniling and 
ink-i heckc'd, and turned to put his cigandte 
) the flame of a lighfei held waiting at his 
1: Siiuinting against smoke, he diew his 

t’K'h ase nearer his side ind opened it wide 
/am “Wonderful'” Kleist said “L.ook, Sch- 
immer ” The man in white found and pulled 
orn hi'' htiefea'^e sheaf of paju'rs, which he 
it hetoie him, rno\ing his brandy aside He 
■It his cigaictte into the notch” of a w^hite 
'htiay Watching handsome Noimg-looking 
•hwimmer pass the c^se across* tin* table to- 
ard Mundt, he took his eyeglass < ase fioni his 
"east pocket, the glasses' from the case He 
tilled at admiring smiles from S( hwimmer and 
lei t, pocketed the eyeglass case, shook the 
a'se^ open and slid them on A whistle fioni 
unilt, long and low' The man in white took 
p h,s cigarette, diew on it savoimgly, and set 
in the ashtray again He squared the papers 
?foie him and studied the topmost one, reach¬ 


ing for his brandy “Mm, mm, mm'"—from 
Traunsteiner The man in white sipped tarandx. 
thumbed the bottom of the sheaf of papers 
The cigarette case came back to him, fiom 
silvei-hailed Hessen, blue eyes hi ight in his 
gaunt face “What a wonderful thing to pos¬ 
sess'” 

“Yes,” the man in white agieed, noildmg, 

' I’m enormously proud of it ” He put the case 
down t>eside the papers 

“Who wouldn’t be''’” F'arnbai.h asked 
The man in white put his sniftei aside and 
-.aid, “Let’s get down to business row. boys” 
Tip})mg his cropped giay head, he pushed hi.s 
glas'-es lower on his nose and looked at the men 
iver them The> faced him attentively, cigats 

I oised Silence took the loom, only a low whine 
'-f <ur conditioning jieisi'-tcd against it 

“You know what you’re going cut to do,” 
•he man in w'hite said, “and vou know it’s a 
long job I’ll fill vou in on the details now” 
He leaned hi'- head forwaid, looking down 
thiough his gl,i''S(‘s “Nmetv'-foui men have to 
die on or neai ceitain dates in tho next two 
md a half veais,” he said, leading “Sixteen of 
them aie in West Cermanv' fouiteen in Sweden, 
'hiiteen in England, twelve in the United 
States, ten in Noiwav', nine in Austiia, eight 
in Holland, and -.ix each in Denmark and Uana- 
■la Total, ninetv-four ’Fhe first is to die on 

II near Octohei sixteenth the last, on or near 
the twenty-thiid of Aptil, 1077 ” 

He sat back and looked at the men again 
‘Why must these men die^ And why on oi 
near their particular dates’’’’ He shook his head 
‘Not now, later you can be told that But this 
I can tell you now’ their deaths are the final 
«tep m an operation to which I and the leaders 


of the Organization have devoted many years, 
enormous effort, and a large part of the Orga¬ 
nization’s fortune It’s the most important 
operation the Organization has ever under¬ 
taken, and ‘important’ is a thousand times too 
f'eak a word to desciibe it The hope and the 
'lestmy oj the Aryan race he in the balance 
■^o exaggeration here, my friends, literal truth 
the destiny of the Aiyan folk—to hold away 
aver the Slavs and the Semites, the Black and 
the Yellow—will be fulfilled if the operation 
succeeds, will not be fulfilled if the opeiation 
fails So ‘important’ isn’t a stiong enough woid, 
vs if^ ‘Holy,’ maybe’ Yes, that’s (loser It’s a 
holy operation yiju’ie taking part in ” 

He picked up his eigaiette, tapped ash 
away, and earned its .shortness c'arefully to his 
lips 

The men looked at another silently, av.-ed 
They reminded theni.sehos to draw at cigais, 
»o sip brandy They looked at the man m 
white again, he giound hi- i igarette m the ash- 
tia\ looked at them. 

"You’ll be Ic.iving Rtazil with new identi¬ 
ties,” he said, and f<ni< bed the bnefiase at hi^ 
^lde ■ E\ei>thing’s hoie Genuine stuff not 
foigdic's Xiid \()U 11 have ample fund.s for the 
two and a half vears In diamonds”—he smil- 
,.,l._‘‘whirh I’m afi.iid Nou’ll have to take 
thiough cu'-toms in the uncomfoitable way” 
The men -^miled and shrugged 
■''You’ll each tic lesponsible for the men m 
()1 a })aii of cnuntiifs You have from thir- 
(oen to eightf'en a'-'-ignments each, hut a few ot 
the men will .dr('ad\ ha\e died of natural 
vaii'Cs Thev’it sixty-five years old Not too 
m.iin of them will have died, though, as thev 
v\eie in ('N( ellent health as of their fifty-second 
vear with no signs of incipient disorder” 

‘‘All the men are sixtv-five’” Hessen asked, 
looking puzzled 

“Almost all,” the man m white said ‘That 
(s thev will be when their dates come around 
A few'will be a veai oi two younger or older ” 
He lifted aside the papei from w^hich he had 
lead the oountiies and numbers, and picked 
up the other nine or ten sheets “The addres¬ 
ses,” he told the men, “arc their addresses in 
infill and ’62, but you shouldn’t have any trou¬ 
ble locating them today Most are probably 
still where they were' They’re family men, 
stable, civil seivants mostly—tax examiners, 
principals of schools, and so on, men of minor 
luthonty ” 

“They have that in common too“’ Schwim- 


iner asked 

The man in white nodded 
Hessen said, "A remarkably homogenous 
gioup The members of another organization, 
opposed to ours''” 

“They don’t even know one another, or us, 
♦he man in white said “At least I hope they 
don’t ” . , 

“They’ll be retired now, wont they’ 
Kleist asked “If they’re sixty-five?" His glass 
eye looked elsewhere 


“Yes, most of them will probably be retir¬ 
ed,” the man in white agreed “But if they’re 
moved, you can be sure they’ll have taken care 
to leave proper forwarding addresses Schwim- 
mer, you get England Thirteen, the smallest 
number ” He handed a tyjiewritten sheet to 
Kleist to pass on to Schwimmer, “No reflection 
on your abilities,” he smiled at Schwimmer 
“On the contrary, a lecognition of them I hear 
vou can turn yourself into an Englishman of 
whom the Queen herself wouldn’t be suspi¬ 
cious ’’ 

“You do know how to flattei one, old man,” 
Schwimmer drawled in Oxonian English, finge¬ 
ring his sandy mustache as he glanced at the 
sheet “Actuallv, the old girl’s not all that 
blight, >’know” 

The man in white smiled “The talent 
might very well prove u.seful,” he said, “though 
vour new identity, like all the others, is that of 
ri German natmnal You’re tiavelling sales¬ 
men, lioys, maybe between assignments you’ll 
have time to discover a few farmers’ daughters ” 
He loc^ked at his next sheet “Farnbach, you’ll 
tie tiavclhng in Sw'eden ” He handed the sheet 
to his right “With fourteen customers for 
your fine imported merchandise.” 

Farnbach, taking the sheet, leaned forward 
his hairless browndge creased by a frown “All 
of them elderly civil servants,” he -^aid, “and by 
killing them we fulfill the destiny of the Aryan 
I ue’’” 

The man in white looked at him for a mo¬ 
ment “Was that a question oi a statement, 
Fainbacb’ he asked “It sounded a little like a 
question there at the end, and if so, I'm sur¬ 
prised Because you, and all of you, weie cho¬ 
sen for this operation on the basis of your un¬ 
questioning obedience as well as your other 
attributes and talents ’’ 

Farnbach sat back, his thick lips closed 
and his nostiils flaring, his face fiu.shed 

The man in white looked at his next clip¬ 
ped-together sheets “No, Farnbach, I’m sure 
it was a statement, ” he said, "and in that case 
1 have to correct it slightly by killing them 
vou prepare the way for the fulfillment of the 
destiny, et cetera It will come , not m April 
1977, w'hen the ninety-fourth man dies, but in 
time Only obey your orders Traunsteinm 
you’ve got Norway and Denmark *’ He handed 
the sheets away “Ten m one. six in the other.” 

Traunsteiner took the sheet, his square red 
face set in a grim demonstration Unquestion¬ 
ing Oljedience 

“Holland and the upper part of Germany,’ 
the man in white said, "are for Sergeant Kleist 
Sixteen again, eight and eight" 

“Thank you, Herr Doktor " 

“The eight in lower Germany and nine in 
Au.stna—make seventeen for Sergeant Mundt ” 
Mundt—round-faced, crop-hended, cye- 

glassed—grinned as he waited for the sheets to 
reach him “When I'm m Austria, “he said, “I’U 
take care of Yakov Liebermann while I’m at it " 



raunsteiner, passing the sheets to him. smiled 
ith gold-filled teeth 

“Yakov Liebeimann,” the man in white said, 
las already been taken care of, by time and id 
?alth, and the failure of the bank where he 
?pt his Jewish money He’s hunting for leo- 
re-bookings now, not for us Forget about 
m.’’ 

“Of course,’’ Mundt said “I was only jo- 
ng ” 

“And I’m not To the police and the press 
;’s a boring old nuisance with a file cabinet 
11 of ghosts , kill him and you’re liable to turn 
m into a neglected hero with living enemies 
ill to be caught.’’ 

"I never heard of the Jew-bastard ” 

“I wish I ('ould say the same.’’ 

The men laughed 

The man In white handed his last pair of 
.eets to Hessen “And foi you, eighteen,” he 
id, smiling “Twelve in the ITnited States and 
If in Canada I count on your being your 
other’s brothei ” 

“I am,” Hessen .said, lifting his silver head, 
e sharp-planned face proud “You’ll see I 

ti”. 

The man in white looked around at the 
;n “I told you,” he said, “that the men are 
be killed on or near the date given with each 
e’s naihe. ‘On’ is of course better than 'near', 
t only microscopically so A week one way 
the other will make no real difference, and 
en a month will be acceptable if you have 
ison to think it will make an assignment less 
ky As for methods whichever you choose, 
ovided only that they vary and that there’s 
ver any suggestion of premeditation. The 
thorities in no country must suspect that an 
eration is under way It shouldn’t be difficult 
r you Bear m mind that these are sixty- 
e-year-old men their eyes are failing, they 
ve slow leflexes, diminished strength They’re 
:ely to drive poorly and dross srteets care- 
;sly, to suffer falls, to be knifed and robbed 
' hoodlums There aie dozens of ways in 
iich such men can be killed without attract- 
g high-level attention ” He smiled "1 tioisi 
u to find them ” 

Kleist said, “Can we hue someone else to 
<e an assignment or to help with it? If that 
ems the best way of bringing it off^" 

The man in white turned his hands out 
wondering surprise "You’re sensible men 
th good judgement,’ he reminded Kleist. 
hat’s why we those you However you think 
e job should be done, that’s the way to do 

As long as the men die at the right tune 
id the authorities don’t suspect it’s an opera- 
)n, you have a completely free hand ” He 
ised a finger “No, not completely, I’m sorry 
le proviso, and it’s a very important one We 
m’t want the men’s families, involved, either 
co-victim.s in any sort of accident or in the 
se, say, of younger wives who might be open 
romantic overtures—as accomplices I repeat 


the families aren’t to be involved in any way, 
and only outsiders used as accomplices” 

“Why should we need accomplices’'” 
Traunstemer asked, and Kleist said, "You never 
know what you’re liable to run up against." 

"I’ve been all over Austria,” Mundt said, 
looking at one of his sheets, “and there are 
places here I’ve never heard of ” 

"Yes.” Farnbach groused, looking at his 
single oheet, "I know Sweden but 1 certainly 
never heard of any ‘Rasbo ’ ” 

“It’s a small town about fifteen kilometers 
northeast of Uppsala,” the man in white said 
“That’s Bertil Hedin, isn’t lU He’s the post¬ 
master there ” 

Farnbach looked at him, his brow uplifted 
The man in white met his gaze, and smiled 
patiently "And killing Postmaster Hedin,” he 
said, “is every bit as important—correction, as 
holy—as I said it was Come on now. Farnbach, 
be the fine .soldier you’ve always been” 

F’arnbach shrugged and looked at his sheet 
again "You’re the doctor” he said. 

“So I am,” the man in white said, still 
smiling as he turned to his briefcase. 

Hessen, looking at his sheets, said. “Here’s 
a good one ‘Kankakee.’ ” 

“Right outside Chicago,” the man in white 
said, bringing up a stack of manila envelopes 
between spread-open hands. He spilled them 
onto the table-half a dozen large swollen enve¬ 
lopes, each lettered at a comer with a name 
Cabral, Carreras, de Lima —a snifter was snatch¬ 
ed from the shding rush of them. 

“Sorry,” the man in white said, sitting 
back He gestured for the envelopes to be dis¬ 
tributed, and took his glasses off “Don’t open 
them here,” he said, pinching his nose, rubbing 
it “T checked everything myself this morning. 
German passports with Brazilian entrance 
stamps and the right visas, working permits, 
driver’s licenses, business cards and papiers; 
everything’s there When you get back to your 
rooms, practice your new signatures and sign 
whatever needs signing Your plane tickets are 
in there too, and some currency of the destina¬ 
tion countries, a few thousand cruzeiros’ worth " 
“The diamonds?” Kleist asked, holding his 
Carreras envelope in both hands before him 
“Are in the safe at headquarters.” The man 
in white homed his glasses in their petit-point 
case “You’ll pick them up on your way to the 
airport—you leave tomoirrow—and you'll give 
Ostreicher your present passports and personal 
papers to hold for your return." 

Mundt said, “And I just, got used to “Gomez” 
and grinned The others laughed 
“What are we getting’” Schwimmer asked, 
zipping his portfolio. “In diamonds, I mean." 
“About forty carats each." 

“Oich,” Famback said. 

“No. the tubes are quite small. A dozen 
or .so three—carat stones, that’s all ‘They’re 
each worth about seventy thousand cruzeiros 
m today’s market, and more in tomorrow’s, with 



inflation So you’ll have the equivalent of at 
least nine-hundred-thousand-odd cruzeiros for 
the two and a half years. You’ll live very 
nicely, m the manner benefitting salesmen for 
large German firms, and you’ll have more than 
enough money for any equipment you need 
Incidentally, be sure not to take any weapons 
with you on the plane, they’re searching every¬ 
body these days. Leave anything you’ve got 
with Ostreicher. You’ll probably have to drive 
buyers away Does that cover everything?” 

‘‘Checking in?” Hessen asked, putting his 
attache case by his side. 

‘‘Didn’t I mention that? The first of each 
month, by phone to your company’s Brazilian 
branch—headquarters, of course Keep it 
business-like You in particular, Hessen, I’m 
sure rune out of ten phones in the States are 
tapped.” 

Traunsteiner said 'T haven’t spioken Norwe¬ 
gian since the war.” 

‘‘Study ” ’The man in white smiled " Any¬ 
thing else*^ NO'' Well then, let’s have some 
more brandy and I’ll think of an appropriate 
toast to speed you on your way ” He picked 
up his cigaratte case, opened it, and took out 
a cigarette. He closed the case and looked at 
it—and bringing his white sleeve to its inscrib¬ 
ed face, briskly polished it 



rpSURUKO bowed and thanked the senhor 
Tucking the folded bills down into the 
waist of her kimono, she slipped past him and 
hurried to the serving table, where Yoshiko was 
nesting together small bowls of drying left¬ 
overs- "He gave me twenty-five’” Yoshiko 
whispered in Japanese. "What did you get?” 

“I don’t know,” Tsuruko whispered, crou¬ 
ching low, putting the leaning cover onto a rice 
bowl beneath the table ‘T didn’t look yet.” 
With both hands she brought out the wide flat 
red-lacquered bowl. 

"Fifty. I’U bet!” 

“I hope so.” Rising. Tsuruko hurried with 
the bowl past the senhor and one of his guest.s 
joking with Mori, and out into the hallway. She 
zigzagged her way through the other guests— 
handing shoehorns to one another, bending, 
crouching—and shouldered a swlngaoor open 
She carried the bowl down a narrow flight 
of stairs lit by wirestrung bare bulbs, and along 
an equally narrow corridor with walls of 
plastered lath. 


The corridor opened into a steamy jangling 
kitchen where antique ceiling fans slowly turn¬ 
ed their blades over a hubbub of waitresses, 
cooks, and helpers. Tsuruko m her pink kimono 
earned the wide red bowl among them, she 
passed a helper quick-chopping vegetables, and 
another who glanced up at her as he hauled a 
tray of dishes from a dripping glass-walled 
washer. 

She set the bowl on a table where boxes of 
mushrooms stood slacked, and turning, took 
from a canvas hamper of linens a used napkin, 
which she shook out and spread on the metal 
tabletop She lifted the bowl’s cover and put 
It aside. Within the red bowl a black-and- 
chrone tape recorder lay, a Panasonic with 
English-marked controls, the sprockets of the 
cassette in its windowed compartment smoothly 
turning Tsuruko hovered a hand above the 
buttons, frowned indecisively, and lifted the 
recorder from the bowl and .set it on the napkin 
She folded the napkln-sides up around it. 

Holding the wrapped recorder to her 
bosom, she went to a gla.sspaned door and took 
hold of its knob A man sitting close by sewing 
at an apron looked up at her 

"Leftovers,” .she said, flashing the napkmed 
shape at him. "An old woman comes by ” 

The man looked at her with tired eyes in 
a pinched yellow face, he looked down at his 
sewing hands. 

She opened the door and went cut into an 
areaway. A cat sprang fiom garbage cans and 
fled towaid a far-off passage end of .streetlights 
•md neon 

Tsuruko closed the door behind her and 
leaned into darkness “Hey, are you there*'” 
<-he called softly in Portuguese ‘‘Senhor 
Hunter’” 

A figure hurried fiom the side of the pass¬ 
age, a tall lean man with a shoulderbag "You 
do It’” 

"Yes,” she said, unwiappmg the recordei 
■'It’s still going I couldn’t think which button 
turns it off ” 

"Good, good, no difference ” He was a 
young man, his fine-featured face and crinkly 
brown hair caught the door’s light “Wheie 
you put that’” he asked 

"In a rice bowl under the serving table ” 
She gave the recoider to him “With the cover 
le-ming against it so they wouldn’t see ” 

He tilted the recorder toward the door and 
[)res.sed one of its buttons and another, a high- 
pitched twittering sang Tsuruko, watching, 
moved aside to allow him more light “Near 
of where tliev sit’” he asked her His Portu¬ 
guese was bad 

"From here to there ” She gestured from 
herself to the nearest garbage can 

"Good, good ” The young man pressed a 
nutton, stopping the twittering, and pres.sed 
another the voice of the man in white spoke 
in German, distantly, an echo surrounding it 
’Very good'” the young man said, and stopped 



W voice with HJiolher button. He pointed to 
i#s I’ecorder. ‘'When you begin 

"After they finished eating, just before he 
tut us out They talked for almost an hour ” 

"They leave’” 

"They were going when I came down.*' 

"tiood, good” The young man tugged at 
lie zipper of his blue-and-white airline bag. He 
/a.si wearing a short blue denim jacket and blue 
sans, he looked to be about twenty-three, 
lorth American "You are a big helper to me," 
le told Tsuruko, fitting the recorder into the 
>ag "My magazine is very happy when I bring 
lome a story about Senhor Aspiazu He is the 
nosi famous maker of the cinema ” Reaching 
n his hip, he brought out a wallet and opened 
t toward the light 

Tsuruko watched, - holding the balled 
lapkin "A North Ameiican magazme’” .me 
sked 

"Yes,” the young man said, separating 
nils "Mome Story A veiy important magazine 
if the cinema ” He smiled brightly at Tsuruko 
nd gave bills to her "One hundred and fifty 
ruzeiros Many thanks You are a big helper 
o me.” 

“Thank you " She glanced at the bills ana 
imfled at him, bobbed hei head 

"Voui restaurant smells like a good one,” 
10 said, pocketing his wallet "I am in much 
uingei while I wait ” 

"Would you like me to get something lor 
mu’' She tucked the bills into her kimono 
‘I could—” 

"No, no ” He touched her hand "I eat ai 
ny hotel _ Thanks Many thanks" He gave 
ler hand a squeeze, and turned and went long- 
egging into the passage. 

"You’re welcome, Senhor Hunter'" she 
railed allei him She watched for a moment, 
then turned 'and opened the dooi and went In 



pHEY had a round of complimentary drinks 
at the bar, persuaded to do so less by the 
aleading-s of the tiixedoed .Japanese—wlio in- 
i reduced himself as Hiroo Kuwayama. one of 
Sakai’s three owners—than by the presence 
there of a novel electronic ping-pong game, 
and this proved so engaging that another rouna 
was ordered and drunk, and still another 
ilebated upon but decided against 

\t about eleven-thirty they went en ma.vse 



’ u m I in « I 

to the checkroom to collect their hats The 


kimonoed girl, giving Hessen his, smiled and 
Srud “A friend of yours came in after you, but 
he didn’t w'ant to go upstairs uninvited ’’ 

He.ssen looked at her for a moment "Ob'” 
he said 

She nodded "A young man A Morlh 
American, I think ’’ 

“Oh” Hessen said "Of coui.se Yes. I know 
who you mean Came in after me, >ou say " 
“Yes, senhor While you were going up the 
.stairs " 

"He asked where I was going, of course ’’ 
She nodded 

"You told him’’’ 

private paity He thought he Knew 
who was giving it, but he was w'long I told 
him it was Senhot Aspiazu He knows him too " 
“Yes, I know," Hessen said “We’re <dl 
'good friends He should have come up" 

“He said It was probably a business meet¬ 
ing and he didn’t want to break in Besides, ri« 
wasn’t dressed right ’’ She gestured dowm hei 
sides, legietfully "Jeans” She finttered slim 
hngeis at her thioat “No tie.” 

“Oh ’’ Heseen said "Well, it's a shame he 
didn’t come up anyway, just to say hello He 
went right out again’" 

She nixided 

"Oh wetl," Hessen said, and smiled and 
gave her a cruzeiro 

He went and spoke to the man in while 
The othei men, holding hats and attache rases, 
gathered around them 

The blond man and the black-haired man 
vent quickly toward the carved entiance doors. 
Tiaunstemer hurried into the bai and came out 
a moment later with Hiroo Kuwayama 

The man in white put a white-gloved hand 
on Kuwayama’s black shoulder and talked 
earnestly to him Kuwayama listened, and 
drew 111 breath, bit his lip, wagged his head 
He .spoke and gestured reassuringly and 
hurried off toward the rear of the restaurant 
The man in white waved the other men 
‘«harply away from him. He moved to the side 
of the foyer and put his hat and his briefcase, 
less fat now, on a black lamp table He stood 





looking toward the rear of the restaurant, 
fi owning and lubbing his whiti'-gloved hands 
together He looked down at then, and put 
’hem at his sides 

Form the real of the restaurant Tsuruko 
.ind Mon came in ooloiirfiil slacks and blouses 
ind Yoshiko still in hei kimono Kuwavama 
hustled them forward Thev looked confused 
ind worried Diners glanced at them 

The man in white curved his mouth into 
a fiiendly smile 

Kuwayama delivered the three women to 
the man in white, nodded to him, and moved 
.(Side to watch with folded arms. 

The man in white .smiled and shook his 
head sorrowfully, ran a gloved hand back ovei 
his cropped gray hair “Giils,” he said, “a 
really bad thing has come up Bad for me, I 
mean, not for you Fine for you I’ll explain ” 
He took a breath "I’m a manufacturer ot farm 
machinery,’’ he sard, "one of the biggest in 
South America The men who aie with me 
♦onight”—he gestured back over his shoulder— 
"aie my salesmen We got together here so I 
could tell them about .some new machines we’re 
putting into production, giv'e them all the 
details and specifications, you know’ Every¬ 
thing top .secret Now I’v’e found out that a 
spy lor a rival Noith American concein leained 
about our meeting just before it stalled, and 
knowing the way tbe.se people work, I’m will¬ 
ing to bet he went back to the kitchen and got 
hold of one of you, or even all of vou, and asked 
vou to eavesdrop on our conv’crsatlon from 
some secret hiding place, oi m.ivhe take 
pictures of us ” He raised a fingei "You see.’’ 
he explained, "some of my salesmen foirnelly 
worked for this rival c(mcern, and they don’t 
know—the concern doesn’t know—who^s with 
me now, so pictures of us would be useful to 
them too" He nodded, smiling ruefully, "ifs 
u very competitive business," he safd "Dog 
oat dog " 

Tsuruku and Mon and Yoshiko looked 
blankly at him, shaking their heads slightly, 
slowdy 

Kuwayama, wno had moved around hesiat 
and behind the man in white, .said sternly, "If 


jny of you did what the senhor—’’ 

"Let me'" The man in wmte threw an 
open hand bark bul didn’t turn "Please” He 
loweied th(' hand, smiled, and took half a stei 
forward “This man,’ he said good-naturedly 
".1 young Noitb American, would have ofterec 
\oii .some monev, of coui-,e, and he would lavi 
told you some kind of stoiy about it being t 
p;actual joke or .something, a harmle.ss little 
tiu.k he was plajing on us Now, I can fulh 
nndcistand how girls who are not, I’m sure 
being va'-tJv oeeipaid—You aren’t, aie vou"’ 1' 
mv fi lend here vastly overpaying any ot you'-’’ 
Hi.s blown eves twinkled at them, waiting foi 
<in answer 

Yoshiko, giggling, shook her heaa vent- 
nu'ntly 

The man in white laughed with hei, anc 
leached towani her shoulder but withdrew hi' 
h. nd shnit of touching her "I didn’t thinl 
'o'” he said ‘No, [ was pieity damn sure h< 
isn’t’’’ He -.niiled at Mon and Tsuruko, thej 
-miled uncertainly back at him "Now, I cai 
full.v underst ind,’’ he said, getting serious again 
'how girls in youi situation, hard-working giD 
with familv responsibilities—you w’lth your twi 
(hildien, Mon—I ran fully understand how voi 
could go along with such an offer. In fact. , 
c.an’t understand how you couldn’t go alonj 
with it, you'd be stupid not to' A harmles! 
little joke, a lew extra cruzeiros Things an 
'Expensive these days, I know. That’s why 
gave you nice tips upstaiis So if the offer wa 
made, and if vou accepted it, believe me, giri.s 
there’.s no anger on my part, there's no resent 
nient, there’s only undeistanding, and a neei 
to know ’’ 

"Senhor,” Mon protested, “I give you m' 
w'oid, noliody offered me anything or asked oi' 
to do anything ” 

"Nobotly”, Tsiuuko said, shaking her head 
ivnd Yoshiko, shaking hens, said, "Hone.stbi 
senhor ” 

"As proof of my understanding,” the mai 
in white said, holding his jacket-front from hln 
and leaching into it, "I’ll give you twice wha 
he gave you, or twice what he only offered 
He brought out a thick black crocodile billfold 



pilt it open, and showed the inside edges of 
wo sheaves of bills' "This is what I meant 
lefore," he said, "about it being a bad thing 
or me but a good thing for what he gave you," 
le said “For you, and the same amount also 
or Senhor ” He jerked his head back toward 
■iuwayama, who said, "Kuwayama ” "So he 
von’t be angry with you either. Girls’ Please’” 
The man in white showed his money to Yoshiko 
‘Years have been spent on this—on these new 
nachines,” he told her “Millions of cruzeiros" 
Ic showed his money to Mon “If I know how 
nuch my rival knows then I can take steps to 
jrotect myself ” He showed his money to 
Tsuruko "h can speed-up production, or may- 
le find this young man and get him onto my 
,ide, give money to him as well as to you and 
5enhor—’’ 

"Kuwayama Come on, girls, don’t be 
ifraid Tell Senhor Aspiazu I won’t be angry 
vlth you ’’ 

“You see’’’ the man in white urged. "Only 
»ood can come For everyone'” 

"There’s nothing to tell," Mori insisted, 
ind Yoshiko, looking at the bent-open billfold 
vith Its sheaves of bills, said sadly, “Nothmg 
Honestly ” She looked up “I would tell, 
?ladly, senhor But there’s really nothing ” 
Tsuruko was looking at the billfold 
The man m white watched her 
She looked up at him, and hesitantly, with 
?mbaiassment, nodded 

He let his breath out, looking intently at 
lier 

“It was just the way you said,” she admitt¬ 
ed "I was m the kitchen when we were gett¬ 
ing ready to serve you, and one of the boys 
■ame to me and said there was a man outside 
who wanted to speak to someone serving your 
party Very important So I went out, and he 
was there, the North American He gave me 
two hundred cruzeiros, fifty before and a hundr- 
cd and fifty after He said he was a reporter 
for a magazine, and you made films and never 
gave interviews ’’ 

The man in white, looking at her, said, 
"Go on ” 

“He saic^it would be a good .story for him 
if he found out what new films you were plann¬ 
ing I told him you were planning I told him 
you w'ere going to talk with your guests later 
on—Senhor K told us you were—and he—' 
“Asked you to hide and listen ” 

“No. senhor, he gave me a tape recorder, 
and I brought it in, and brought it out to him 
when you were done talking ” 

“A tape recorder’” 

Tsuruko nodded. “He showed me how to 
work It Two buttons at once ’’ With both her 
foreigners she pressed air before her. 

The man in white closed his eyes and stood 
motionle.ss except for a slight-to-side swaying 
He opened his eyes and looked at Tsuruko and 
sma^ faintly "A tape recorder was in opera¬ 
tion throughout our conference’” he asked. 


"Yes, senhor,” she said. "In a rice bow) 
under the serving table It worked very well 
The man tried it before he paid me, and he 
was very happy.” 

The man in white took in air through his 
mouth, licked his upper lip, allowed the air out 
.md closed his mouth and swallowed He put 
.1 white-gloved hand to his forehead and wiped 
It slowly 

"Two hundred cruzeiros altogether ” 
Tsuruko said. 

'fhe man in white looked at her, moved 
closer to her, and drew in a deep breath He 
-miiletl down at her she was half a head shorter 
'han he “Dear,” he said softly, “I want you 
to tell me everything you can about the man 
He was young—how young’ What did he look 
tike’” 

TsuruKo, uneasy in their closeness, said, 
"He was twenty-two or-three I think I couldn't 
oee him clearly Very tall Nice-looking, 

triendly He had brown hair in close little 
curls ” 

"That’s good,” the man in white said, 
'that's a good description He was wearing 
leans. " 

"Yes And a jacket the same—^you know, 
short blue. And he had a bag from an airline 
on a strap ” She gestured at her shoulder. 
“That’s where he had the recorder ” 

"Very good You're very obse.want 

Tsuruko What airline’” 

She looked chagrined “I didn’t notice It 
was blue and white ” 

“A blue-and-white airline bag Good 
enougn What else’" 

She frowned and shoek her head, and re- 
memoered happily. "His name Is Hunter, 

^nhor'” 

"Hunter’’* 

"Yes, :«nhoi' Huntei He said it very 
plainly ” 

’The man In white smiled wryly "I’m sure 
he did Go on What else’” 

"His Portuguese was bad He said I wav 
^ ‘big helper’ tohim, all kinds of mistakes like 
that And his pronunciation was wrong” 

"So he hasn’t been here very long, has he’ 
You're being a ‘big helper’ to me, Tsuruko 
Keep going” 

She frowned, and gave an impotent shrug 
‘That’s all, senhor" 

He said, “Please try to think of something 
else, Tsuruko. You have no idea how important 
ihls is to me ” 

She bit at a knuckle of her fisted hand, and 
looking at him, shook her head 

“He didn’t tell you how to get in touch 
with him in case I should arrange another 
party’” 

"No, senhor' No' Nothing like that Noth¬ 
ing I would tell you " 

“Keep thinking.” 

Her distressed face suddenly brightened 
“He’s at a hotel Does that help you?” 



The brown eyes looked questioningly at 

her. 

“He said he would eat at his hotel I asked 
him if he wanted some food—^he got hungry 
waiting—and that’s what he said, he would eat 
at his hotel ’’ 

The man in white looked at Tsuruko and 
said, “You see'’ There was something else" 
Hp stepped back, and looking down, opened his 
billfold He drew out four hundred-cruzeiro 
b'lls and gave them to her 
“Thank you, senhor'” 

Kuwayama came closer, smiling. 

The man in white gave him four bills, ana 
one each to Mon and Yoshiko Putting his 
billfold inside his jacket, he smiled at T.suruko 
and reprimanded her “You're a good girl, but 
in the future you should give a little more 
thought to your patrons’ interests” 

T will, senhor' I promise’’’ 

To Kuwayama he said, “Don’t be hard on 
her Really ’’ 

‘Oh no, not now'” Kuwayama grinned, 
withdrawing his hand from his pocket 



T’HE man in white to<3k his hat and his 
briefcase from the lamp table, and smiling 
nt the bowing women and Kuwayama, turned 
fiom them and went toward the men who stood 
wading, watching him 

His smile died, his eyes narrowed. Reaching 
the men, he whispered in German, "Fucking 
cock-sucking yellow bitch, T would cut her 
teats off” 

He told them about the tape recorder 
The blond man said, “We checked the 
street and all the cars, no young North Ameri¬ 
can in jeans.” 

“We’ll find him”, the man in white said 
“He’s a loner, the groups that are still active 
are all Rio and Buenos Aires men And he’s 
.m amateur not only by reason of his age— 
twenty-two or-three—but also b^use he gave 
the name ‘Hunter’, which is English for Jager; 
no one with experience would bother with such 
jokes And he’s stupid, or he wouldn’t have let 
the bitch know he’s at a hotel ” 

“Unless,” Schwimmer said, “he isn’t at 
one ” 

“In which case he’s smart,” the man in 
white said, “and I hang myself in the morning 
Let’s find out Hessen, our Pauhsta who allows 



nimself to be followed by an amateur ’hunter', 
-vill now make amends by giving each of you 
the name of a hotel ” He looked at Hessen, who 
looked up from an examination of his hat “A 
hotel good enough to serve food at late houi.s.” 
the man in white told him, “but not .so good as 
to discourage the wearing of jeans Put your¬ 
self in his place you’re a boy from the Slates 
who’s come down to Paulo to hunt for Horst 
Hessen or maybe even Mengele, which hotel 
would you stay at’ You’ve got money enough 
to overhribc waitresses—I don’t think the bitch 
lied about the amount—but you’re romantic; 
vou want to feel you’re a new Yakov Lieber- 
mann, not a comfortable tourist F'lve hotels, 
please, Hessen, in order of likelyhood ” 

He looked at the others “When Hessen 
names your hotel,” he said, “You’ll take a box 
of matches from that bowl there and go out¬ 
side and lejieat the name to a taxi diiver When 
you reach the hotel you’ll find out whether on 
not they have there a tall young Noith Ameii- 
can with brown hair m close curls, who recently 
came in wearing blue jeans, a short blue denim 
jacket, and a bluc-and-white airline .shoulder- 
bag You’ll then phone the number on the 
matchbox I’ll be here If the answer is yes, 
Rudi and Tin-tin and I will be right over, if 
the answer is no, Hessen will give you the name 
of another hotel Everything clear‘d Good 
We’ll have him m half an hour and he won’t 
even be through listening to his damned tape 
Hessen’" 

Hessen said to Mundt, “The Nacional,” and 
Mundt said, “The Nacional” and went to get J 
matchbox 

Hessen said to Schwimmer, “The Del Key ” 
And to Traunsteinei, “The Maiaba” 

To Farnbach, “The Comodora ” 

To Kleist, “The Savoy " 


UE listened for about five minutes, then he 
stopped, rewound, and started again trom 
where they finished admiring whatever the hell 
they were admiring and "Aspiazu” said "Lasst 
uns jetzt Geschaft reden, meine lungens” and 
sure enough got down to business Business' 
Jesus' 

He listened to the whole thing through this 
time—saying “lesus'” and "God almighty'” now 
and tnen, and "Ooh j'ou fuck, you'—and aftei 
the clonk and the long silence that had to be 
the waitress bringing the bowl downstairs he 
stopped and rewound partway and replayed a 
few bits and pieces, just to make sure it was 
really there and he wasn’t spaced out from 
hunger or something 

Then he p.iced as much as the room allow¬ 
ed, shaking his head and snatching the back 
of it, trying to figure out what the fuck to do 
in this hotbed of who-knows-who-isn’t-one-of- 
thcm-or-at-least-being-paid-by-them 

Thete was only one thing to do, he finally 
decided, and the sooner the bettei, never mind 
the time-diflerence He bioight the recorder 
over *o the night table and put it by the phone, 
got his wallet out .ind s.if down on the bed 
Tie found the caul with the name and number 
on It, tucked it under the foot of phone, and 
picked up the handset, pocketing his wallet 
He asked for the long-distance operator. 

She sounded cute and sexy “I’ll call.you 
when I get it ” 

"I stay on the telephone,’’ he said, not 
tiusling her not to go out and samba some¬ 
place "Hurry, plbase ” 

"It’s going to take five or ten minutes, 
senhor ’’ 

He listened to her giving the number to 
an overseas operator and rehearsed in his head 
what he would say Assuming, of course, that 
fjiebeimann was there and not off speaking 
-.omevvhere or lunning down a lead Be home, 
please, Mr Liebermann' 

A light rap sounded at the door 
“It’s about time,” he said in English, and 
lianging on to the phone, got up, reached, and 
jusi managed to give the doorknob the turn 
that unlocked it The door opened against his 
hand, and the waiter with the droopy mustache 
came in with a napkin-covered plate and the 
bottle of Brahma but no glass on the tray 
"Sony it took so long”, he said "Eleven o’clock 
they all run I had to make it myself.” 

"That’s all right,” he said in Portuguese 
"Put the tray on the bed, please " 

'T forgot the glass” 

"That IS all right. I need no glass. Give 
me the check and the pc ncil, please ” 

He signed the check against the wall, hold¬ 
ing It theie with his phone-hand, addeci a tip 
beyond the service charge 

The waiter went out without thanking 
him and belched as he closed the door. 

He never should have left the Del Rey. 
He sat back down on the bed. the phone 


wtiistnng iioliowJy m ttis ear tie turned to 
steady the tray, and looked with misgiving at 
the yellow napkin with Miramar stamped big 
and black and bui glar-proof in a corner of it 
He took hold of it, and what the hell, whipped 
it away the sandwich was thick and beautiful, 
all chicken, no lettuce or crap whatsoever For¬ 
giving the waitei, he gathered up a half of it, 
bent his head to meet it, and took a big delicious 
middle bite God, he was starving' 

“Ich mochte Wien,’’ an operator said 
"Wien'” 

He thought of the tape and what he would 
say to Yako\ Lievetmann, and his mouth was 
full of caulboaid, he (hewed and chewed and 
somehow got it down He put the sandwnch 
down and picked up the beer It W'as one of 
the ically gieat beeis and it tasted lousy 

“Not much longer,” Cute Sexj Opeiator 

said 

“I ho])e Thank you ” 

"Here you are, senhor " 

A phone lang 

He grabbed anothei swallow and put the 
bottle down, wiped his hand on a jeaned knee, 
turned moK' toward the phone 

The othei phone lang, and lang, and w’ds 
picked up “Ia'’'’--as dear as aiouncl the cornei 
"Mr Liebeimann’” 

"Ja Wer’st da’” 

‘Tt’s Barry Koehlei Remember, Mr Liebei¬ 
mann’ I (ame to see you early in August, 
wanted to woik for you’ Barry Koehler fiom 
E\ anston, Illinois’” 

Silence 

"Mi Liebeimann’’” 

"Barry Koehler, I don’t know what time 
it i"- in Iliinois, but in Vienna it’s so dark I 
(an’t see the clock” 

“I’m not in Illino’s, I’m in Sao Paulo. 
Brazil ” 

"That doesn’t make it lighter in Vienna ” 
"I’m sorry, Mr Liebermann, but I’ve got 
a good leason for calling Wait till you hear” 
“Don’t tell me. I’ll guess you saw Martin 
Bormann In a bus station ” 

"No, not Bormann Mengele And I didn’t 
see him, but I've got p tape of him talking In 
a restaurant." 

Silence 

“Dr Mengele’” he piompted “The man 
who lan Auschwitz’ The Angel of Death’’’ 
“Thank you I thought you meant a whole 
other Mengele. The Angel of Life.” 

Barry said, "I’m sorry You were so—" 

“I drove him into the jungle, I know Joset 
Mengele.” 

“You were so quiet, I had to say some¬ 
thing He’s out of the jungle, Mr Liebermann 
He was in a Japanese restaurant tonight 
Doesn’t he use the name Aspiazu’” 

"He uses lots of names; Gregory, Fischer, 
Breitenback, Rindon—” 

“And Aspiazu, right’” 

Silence “Ja But I think maybe it’s akso 


useu oy jieopie ii oeioiigs to 

“It’s him,” Barry insisted “He had halt 
the SS there And he’s sending them out to 
kill ninety-four men. Hessen was there, and 
Kleist Traunsteiner Mundt ” 

“Listen, I’m not sure I’m awake Are you' 
Do you know w'hat you’re talking about’” 

“Yes' I’ll p'ay you the tape' It’s sitting 
light here'” 

"Just a minute Begin at the beginning " 
"All light” He picked up the bottle and 
drank some beei, let him listen to '.ilence foi a 
change 

‘ Barry’” 

Ho-ho! “I’m heie I was just <hnuking some 
beei ’■ 

“Oh ” 

" V sip, Mr Liebeimann, I’m d>ing ot thnst 
I ha\en’t had dinner >et and I’m so sick fiom 
this tape, I can’t eat r\e got a gorgeous 
chukeii sandwich heie and I can’t even swallow 
it ’’ 

'What are you doing in Sal I’aulo'” 

“You wouldn’t take me on, .so 1 figured I’d 
come down heie on my own I’l'i moie highly 
motiv.ited than >ou think I am “ 

“It’s a question of my linames, not your 
moliv dtion ” 



‘J said I'd work for fiee, who’s pa>ing me 

now' Look, let’s skip that I came down, 
and no.sed around, and finally I hgured that 
the best thing to do was hang out aiound the 
Volkswagen plant, the one Slangl wntked it 
So I did, I wasn't sure His hair is sort of 
silveiy now, and he must have h,id some plas¬ 
tic surgery But anyway, I thought il was him 
•ind began tailing him He went home early 
today—he lives in the cutest little house you 
ever saw, with a knockout wife and two daugh- 
teis—and at seven-thiity he corner out again 
and takes a bus downtown I follow him into 
this fancy Japanese lestauiant <ind he goes 
upstaiis to a piivate paity Theie’s a Nazi 
guaidmg the .stalls, and the pait> is being given 
by ‘Senhor Aspiazu’ Of the Ausfhvvitz Aspia- 
zus ” 

Silence “Go ahead ” 

“So I went aumnd bcu k and got to one of 
the waiti esses Two hundred cruzeiros later 
she gave me a whole cassette of iicngele Dis¬ 
patching the Tioops Mengele is 11ystal-cleai. 
the troop.s lange from fanly fleai to mumble- 



_ xjn-ux-iiiiujui, uiey re going out 

tomorrow—to Get many, England, the States, 
Scandinavia, all over the place’ It’^j a Kamera- 
denwerk operation, and it’s big and it’s crazy 
and I’m really sorry I got into this whole thing, 
it's supposed to—” 

“Barry ” 

“—fulfil the destiny of the Aryan race, tor 
God’s sake'” 

“Barry'” 

“What’” 

“Calm youKself” 

“I am calm xNo I’m not Ah right Now I’m 
calm Really I'm going to lewind the tape and 
play It for you Press the button. See?” 

“Who's going out, Barry’ How many’” 
“Six Hes.sen, Traunsteiner, Kleist, Mundt 
—and two others, uh, Schwimmer and I'’arn- 
bach You heard of them’” 

“Not Schwimmer and Farnbach and 
Mundt ” 

“Mundt’ You haven’t heard of Mundt’ 
He’s in youi book, Mr Liebermann' That’s 
where I heai d about him ” 

“A Mundt, in my book’ No ” 

“Yes' In the chapter on Treblinka, I’ve 
got It m my suitcase. _nou want me to give you 
the page numbei 

“I nevei heard of a Mun(|t, Barry, this is 
a mistake on yout part ” 

"Oh Jesus All light, forget it Anyway, 
there aie six of them, and they’re going out for 
two and a half >ears, and they’ve got certain 
dates when they’re supposed to kill certain 
men, and here comes the ciazy part Are you 
leady, Mr Liebeimann’ These men they’ie 
going to kill, there ate ninety-four of them, 
and they’re all sixty-five-year-old civil seivant.-, 
How do you like them apples’” 

Silence “Apples'” 

He sighed It’s an expression ” 

"Bairy, let me ask you something This 
tape IS in Geiman, yes’ Are you—” 

“I undeistand it perfectly' I don't sprccfie 
too well but I undeistand it perfect 1> M> giand- 
mothei speaks nothing but, and mv ji.uents use 
It foi secrets It didn’t even woik wlieii I was 
a kid ” 

"The Kamerakenwerk and ,lo-ct Mengele 
aie .sending men out—” 

“To kill sixtv-five-veal-old (ivil .‘-eivant.s 
A few' of them aie sixtvfniu and ■-ixtv-.six The 
tape’."' levvound now and I’m going to play Jt. 
and then you’re going to tell me who I should 
take it to, .someone high-up and leliable And 
vou’ll call him and tell him I’m coming '-o 
he’ll see me, and seem me quickly Thev ve 
got to be .stopped before they leave The fust 
killing i.s slated foi Octobei sixteenth Wait 
now, I’ve got to find the right place theie’s a 
lot of sitting down and admiiing something 
fii st' 

'Bany, it’s ndiculou.s Something is vviong 
with youi tape icioixier Or else—or else 
they’ie not the men you think thev ate” 


A triple-knock at the door “Go way'” he 
"houted at it, covering the mouthpiece, remem¬ 
bered Portuguese “I talk the long distance!” 

“They’re someone else,” the phone said 
“They’re playing a joke on you ” 

“Mr Liebermann, will you just listen to 
the tape’” 

Louder knocking, a nonstop barrage 
“Shit Hold op ” Putting the phone on the 
bed, he got up and .stepped to the racketing 
door, held its knob “What is’” 

Portuguese raced, a man’s voice 
“Slow' Slow'” 

"Senhor, there’s a Japanese lady here, 
looking for someone who looks like you She 
says she has to warn you about something a 
man is—” He turned the knob and the door 
burst a dark bull of man that slammed him 
backward, he was grabbed and turned, his 
mouth crushed, his arm wrenched back break- 
ingly the Nazi of the stairs lunged with a 
knife six inches shiny-sharp His head was 
yanked back, the ceiling slid, stained with pale- 
brown watermarks, his arm hurt, and hi.s 
stomach deep inside 

The man in white came into the loom, wea¬ 
ring his hat and holding his briefcase He closed 
the doot, and standing befoie it. wsitched the 
blond man stab and stab the young American 
Stab, twist, pull out; stab, twi.st, puli out, over¬ 
head now', the led-stieaked knite into white 
snug-shirted iibs 

The blond man, panting, stopped stabbing, 
and the black-haiied man lowered the surpri- 
sed-eyed young man gently to the floor, laid 
him down there half on giay lung and half on 
\ arnished wood The blond man held his bloody 
knife-hand over the young man and saul to the 
hlack-haired man, “A towel ” 

The man in white looked towaid the bed, 
moved to it, and set his briefcase down on the 
floor “Barry’” the phone on the bed asked 
The man m white looked at the tape recor¬ 
der on the night table, pressed a white finger- 
tnp to its end button The window sprang, the 
cassette jumped fiee The man m white picked 
it up, looked at it, and slipped it into his jacket 
jiocket He glanced at the card under the foot 
of the phone, took it, and looked at the black 
hancLset lying on the bed "Raiiy'” it called 
‘Aie you there’” 

The man in white reached out slowdy and 
jlicked the handset up, raised it, brought it to 
his ear Listened with brown eyes narrowed, 
vein-threaded nostrils quivering His lips open¬ 
ed to the mouthpiece, stayed open And closed 
and clenched firmly, mu.stacho bristling 

He put the handset into its cradle, drew 
his lingers away, stated at the phone He turn¬ 
ed and said, “I almost spoke to him I was 
longing to ” 

The blond man, toweling led from his knife, 
looked curiously at him 

The man in w'hite said, “Hating each other 
so long And he W’as fif’re, in my hand To 106 




jRnally speak to him’’' He turned to the phone 
again, shook his head rcgreilully Softly he 
said, "Liebermann, you bastard Jew Your 
stooge IS dead How much did he tell you’ It 
makes no difference, no one here will listen to 
you, not without proof And the proof is in my 
pocket The men will fly tomorrow The 
Fourth Reich is coming Good-bv, Liebermann 
See you at the door of the gas chamber ” He 
shook his head, smiling, and turned, putting 
the card in hi^ pocket “It would have been 
foolish, though.” he said “I might have been 
making another tape ” 

The black-haiied man, by an open closet, 
pointed at a suitcase in it and asked in Portu¬ 
guese, “Should I pack his things. Doctor’” 
“Rudi will You go downstairs to Tiaun- 
steiner Find a back door you can open and 
get the car to it Then one of you come up and 
help us doun And don’t fell hnn the hoij wa<! 
on the phone Say he was listening to the tape ” 
The black-haned man nodded and vent out 
The blond man saia m German, “Won’t 
thev get caught’’ The men, I mean ” 

“The job has to be done,” the man in white 
said, taking out his eveglass case “As much 
of It as possible, at any cost With livk they’ll 
do it all Will anyone listen to Lieboimann' 
He didn’t believe vou heard how the boy was 
.uguing with him God will help us, enough of 
the nfnety-four will die” He put on his glass¬ 
es, and taking a matchbox from his pocket, 
turned to the phone He lifted the handset and 
read the ojieiatoi ,i nunilicr 

“Hello, mv fiumd,” he said cheerfully 
“Senhor Hessen, jilease ” He glanced away, 
white-gloved fingeis coveimg the phones mouth 
piece "Empty his pockets, Rudi And there’s 
1 sneaker undei the bureau there Hessen’ Dr 
Mengele Evervthing’s fine, there's nothing to 
worry about Exactly the amateur I expected 
I don’t think he e\en understood German 
Send the boys home to practice their signatures; 
it was just an excitement to round off the even¬ 
ing No, not till 1977, I’m afraid, I fly back to 
the compound as sixin as we clean up So go 
with God, Horst And say it for me to the 
others ‘Go with God ”’ He hung up and said, 
“Hell Hitler” 


THE BURGGARTEN 

with Its pond and its Mozart monument, its 
lawns and walks and equestrian Emperor 
Franz, is near enough to the Vienna offices of 



i 

Reuters, the international news agency, for 
correspondents and secretaries to bring their 
lunches there in the milder months of the year 
Monday, October 14th was a cool and overcast 
day, but four Reuters people came to the Garten 
anyway, they settled themsehes on a bench, 
unwrapped sandwiches, and pouied white wine 
into paper cups. 

One of the four, the wine-pourer, was 
Sydney Beynon, Reuters’ senior Vienna corres¬ 
pondent A forty-four-year-old ex-Liverpudlian 
with two Viennese ex-wives, Beynon looks very 
much like an abdicating King Edward in horn- 
iimmed glasses As he stocxl the bottle on the 
bench beside him and sipped judgmentally from 
his cup, he saw with a sudden down-press of 
guilt Yakov Liebermann shambling toward him, 
n a brown hat and an open black raincoat 
During the pieccding week or so, Beynon 
had received word several times that Lieber¬ 
mann had called and wanted him to call back 
He hadn’t yet done so, though usually a punc¬ 
tilious call-returner, and confronted now with 
his unintended avoidance of the man, he felt 
doubly guiltj' once because Liebermann in his 
peak >ears, the time of the Eichmann and 
Stangl captures, had been the source ot some 10'? 


of his best and most rewarding copy, and once 
because the Nazi-hunter made everyone teeJ 
guilty, always Someone had said of him—was 
it Stevie Dickens’—“He carries the whole 
damned concentration-camp scene pinned to his 
coattails All those Jews wail at you from the 
grave every time Liebermann steps m the 
room ” It was sad but true 

And perhaps Liebermann was aware of it, 
fol" he always presented himself as he did now 
to Beynon, at a step beyond the ordinaiy social 
distance, with a slight air of apology, rather, 
Beynon thought, like a considerate bear wth 
something contagious “Hello, Sydney,” Lie- 
bermann-bear said, touching his hat brim, 
"Please Don’t get up ” 

Beynon’s guilt w'as more bothersome than 
his lapful of sandwich, so he made the effort 
anyway, half using “Hello, Yakov' It’s good 
to see you ” He put out his hand end Lieber¬ 
mann leaned and reached forward and wrapped 
it pressurelessly in the warmth of his biggei 
one “Sorry I haven’t called you vet,’’ Beynon 
apologized, “I was in and out of Linz all last 
week ” He sat back down and sketched intro¬ 
ductions with Jhis cup-hand “Freya Neustadt, 
Paul Higbee, Dei mot Brody This is Yako\ 
Liebermann ” 

“Oh my ” P’reya wiped a bony hand along 
her skirt and extended it, smiling vivaciously 
“How are you’ What a great pleasure ’’ She 
looked guilty 


8 



WATCHING Lieboimann nodding and shaking 
hands down the line, Beynon ua.-, dismayed 
to see how much the man had aged and dimi¬ 
nished since their last meeting somi* two years 
before He was still a presence, but no longer 
as massive or implicit with bearish strength as 
he had been then, the broad shoulders seemed 
pulled down now by the raincoat’s scant weight, 
and the then-pow'erful face was lined and gray- 
jowled, the eyes weary under drooping lids 
The nose at least was unchanged--that thrust¬ 
ing Semitic hook—but the mustache was strea¬ 
ked with gray and wanted trimming The poor 
chap had lost his wife and a kidney or such, 
and the funds of lirs War Crimes Information 
Centre the losses were lecoided all over him— 
the crushed and finger-marked old hat, the 
darkened tie knot—and Beynon reading the 
record, realized why his inner self had blocked 


that return call His guilt swelled, but he 
quashed it, telling himself that to avoid losers 
was a natural and healthy instinct, even—or 
perhaps especially—to avoid losers who had 
once been winners 

Though one w'anted to be kind, of course 
“Sit down, Yakov,” he incited heartily, gestur¬ 
ing at the bench-pnd beside him and drawing 
the wine bottle closer 

“I don’t want to disturb your lunch,” Lieber¬ 
mann said in his heavily accented English "It 
we could talk later’” 

“Sit down,” Beynon said "I get enougn 
of these chaps at the office ” He put his back 
toward Freya and pushed a bit, she ceded a 
few inches and turned the other way Beynon 
gave the added space to the bench-end, and 
omiling at Liebermann, gestured at it 

Liebermann sat down and sighed Holding 
his knees with big hands, he scowled down 
between them, rocking his feet “New shoes,” 
he said “Killing me.” 

“How are you otherwise’” Beynon asked 
'And how’s your daughter?” 

“I’m all right She’s fine She has three 
children now, two girls and a boy ” 

“Oh, that’s nice ” Beynon touched the neck 
of the bottle between them "I’m afraid we 
ilon’t have another cup.” 

“No, no I’m not allowed anyway No 
alcohol ” 

“I heard you were in hospital ” 

“In, out, in, out” Liebermdnn shiugged, 
and turned his weary brown eye.-^i on Beynon 
“I had a very crazy phone call,” he said "A 
lew weeks ago Middle of the night This boy 
from the States, from Illinoise, calls me from 
Sao Paulo He has a tape of Mengele You 
know who Mengele is, don’t jou’” 

“One of youi wanted Nazis, isn't he’” 
“One of everybody’s,” Liebermann said, “not 
only mine The German government still offers 
sixty thousand marks for him He was the 
chief doctor at Auschwitz ‘The Angel of 
Death,' he was called Two degrees, an M D 
and a Ph D, and he did thousands of experi¬ 
ments on children, twins, trying to make good 
Aryans, to change brown eyes into blue eyes 
with chemicals, through the genes A man 
with two degrees' He killed them thousands 
of twins from all over Europe, Jewish and non- 
Jewish It’s all m my book ” 

Beynon picked up half his egg-salad sand¬ 
wich and bit into it determinedly. 

“He went home to Germany after the war,” 
Liebermann went on “His family is rich there, 
in Gunzbuig, farm machinery But his name 
began to come up in the trials, so ODESSA got 
him out and into South America We found 
him there and chased him from city to city 
Buenos Aires, Bariloche, Asuncion Since '59 
he lives in the jungle, In a settlement by a 
river on the Brazil and Paraguay border He 
has an army of bodyguards, and Paraguayan 
citizenship, so he can’t be extradited But he 



has to lay low anyway because gioups of young 
Jews down there still try to get him Some of 
them are found floating down the river, the 
Parana, with their throats cut " 

Liebermann paused Fieya tapped Bey- 
non's arm and asked for the wine, he passed 
the bottle to her 

‘So the boy has a tape,” Liebermann said, 
looking straight ahead, his hands on his knees 
"Mengele in a lestaurant sending out former 
SS men to Germany, England, Scandinavia, and 
the States To kill a bunch of sixty-five-year-old 
men” He turned and smiled at Beynon ‘‘Crazy, 
yes’ And it’s a very important operation The 
Kamcrademrerk is involved too, not only Men¬ 
gele The Comrades Organization, that keeps 
them safe and with jobs down there Do you 
like the apples, as they say’” 

Beynon blinked at him and smiled ‘‘No, 
I’m afraid I don't,” he said ‘‘Did you actually 
hear this tape’” 

Liebermann shook his head ‘‘No just 
when he’s ready to play it for me, there’s a 
knock at the door, his door, and he goes to 
answer it Bumping and thumping, and a little 
later the phone Is hung up ” 

‘‘Perfect timing,” Beynon said ‘‘It smells 
rather hko a hoax, don’t you think’ Who is he’” 

Liebermann shrugg^ ‘‘A boy who heard 
me speak two years ago, at his univeisity, Prin¬ 
ceton He came to me in August and said he 
wanted to work for me Do I need new wor¬ 
kers’ I’m only using a handful of the old ones. 
You know, I’m assuming, that all my money, 
all the Center’s money, was in the Allgeraeine 
Wirtschafts-bank ” 

Beynon nodded 

“The Center is in my apartment now—all 
the files, a few desk.s, and me and my bed The 
ceihng down stalls is cracking The landlord 
sues me The only new workeis I need are 
fund-raisers, which isn’t the boy’s field of inte¬ 
rest So he went down to Sao Paulo, his own 
boss ” 

“Not exactly someone I’d put much faith 

in ” 

“That’s just what 1 think while he talks to 
me And he doesn’t have all his facts right 
either One of the SS men is named Mundt, he 
says, and he knows about this Mundt from my 
book Now, in my book I know there’s no 
Mundt I never heard of a Mundt So this 
doesn’t increase my confidence But still 
rifter the humping and thumping, while I’m 
calling to him to come back to the phone, theie’s 
:ertain sound, not very loud but very clear, and 
it’s one thing and nothing else, it’-, the sound 
of a cassette being dejected from a tape recoi- 
der ” 

"Ejected,” Beynon said 

“Not dejected’ Pushed out’” 

“That’s ejected Dejected is sad, pushed 
down ” 

“Ah ” Liebermann nodded “Thank you 
Being ejected from a tape recorder And one 



thing more It was quiet then, foi i long turn 
and 1 was quiet too, putting the humping an 
thumping together with the cassette sound, an 
Jn that long quiet"—he looked forebodingly c 
Beynon—“hate like I ne\ei felt before, nc 
even when Stangl looked ut me in the couri 
room It came to me as plain as the boy’s voioi 
and maybe it was because of what he said, bu 
I was absolutely ceitain the hate came fror 
Mengele And when the phone was hung up 
was absolutely ceitain that Mengele hung it 
He looked away and leaned forwaid. his elbow 
on his knees, a hand gripping hi.s othei hand’ 
fist 

Beynon watched him, skeptical but movec 
“What did you do'”’ he asked 



I lEBERMANN sat up stniiglit, tubbed hi 
hands, looked at Beynon and shiuggec 


“What could I do, in Vienna at four in the 
morning’ I wrote down what the boy said, all 
I could remember, and read it, and told myselt 
that he was crazy and I was crazy Only who 
ejected the cassette and hung up the phone’ 
Maybe it wasn’t Mengele, but it wa^ somebody 
Later, when It was morning thcie, I called 
Martin McCaithy at the S Emb.issy in Bia- 
silia, he called the police in Sao Paulo, and 
they called the phone company and found out 
wheie the call came to me from A hotel The boy 
lisappeared from it during the night I called Pa 
•'her here and askedUhim if he could get Biazil to 
ivatch for the SS men—the .boy said they were 
eaving that day—and P.icher didn’t exactly 
augh at me but he said no, not without some- 
hing concrete A boy disappeating from a 
aotel room without paying his bill isn’t con- 
.rete And neither is me saying SS men an' 
eaving because tbe boy told me so 1 tried to 
?et the Geiman iirosecutor in charge of the 
Vlengele case but he was out If it was still 
Fritz Bauer, he would be in for me, but the 
lew' one w'as out ’’ He shrugged again, rubbed 
d the lobe ot his ear “So the men left Biazil, 
f the boy was nght, and he hasn't been found 
.•et Hi'^ fathei is down thc*ie pushing the 
police, a well-to-do man, T understand But he 
las a dead son ' 

Beynon said apologetic allv, “I can’t very 
veil file a stoiy in Vienna .ibout a—’’ 

“No, no, no’’ Liebeimann interrupted, a 
luelling hand on Beynon’s knee “I don’t want 
.'ou to file a st<)i> What I want you to do is 
his, Sydney, I’m sure it’s possible and I hope 
t isn’t too much trouble The boy said the 
irst killing will happen the day after tomorrow 
Ictober sixteenth But he didn’t say where 
Vill you have your main office in London send 
ou clippings or reports from their other 
'ffices’ Of men sixty-four to sixty-six years old, 
nurdered or dying in accidents’ Anything 
xcept natural deaths, from Wednesday on 
)nly men sixty-four to sixty-six ’’ 

Beynon frowned, poked at his glasses, and 
ooked his doubts at Liebermann 

“It wasn’t a hoax, Sydney He wasn’t a 
)oy who would do that He’s been mis.sing 
hree weeks, and he w'rote home regularly, 
ailed even when he changed hotels ’’ 

“Granted he’s probably dead,’’ Beynon 
aid “But mightn’t he hav'e been killed simply 
or snooping around where he wasn’t welcome, 
nother young fellow^ out aftdr Mengele'’ Or 
ven been robbed and done away with by an 
irdinary thief’ His death in no way pio\es 
hat a Nazi plot is under way-To kill men of 
particular age ’’ 

“He had it on tape Why would he he to 
ae’’’ 

“Perhaps he d'dn’t The tape might have 
leen a hoax on him Oi maybe he was mis- 
nterpreting it ’’ 

Liebermann drew a breath, let it out, and 
lodded "I know,’’ he said “That’s possible 
That’s what I thought myself at first And still 


think sometimes But somebody has to check 
a little, and if I don’t, who will’ If he was 
wrong, he was wiong; 1 waste some time and 
bother Sydney Beynon for nothing But if he 
was right—then it’s something very big, and 
Mengele has a reason for doing it And I have 
to find something concrete, so prosecutors will 
be in, not out, and stop it before it’s finished 
I’ll cell you something Sydney You know 
what’’ 

“What” 

“There’s a Mundt in my book ’’ He nodded 
somberly “Right where he said theie was, in 
a list of guards at Treblmka who committed 
atrocities S Hauptscharfuhrer Alfiied Mundt 
I forgot him, who can reinembei all of them’ 
He’s a very thin folder a woman in Riga saw 
him break the neck of a fourteen-year-old girl, 
a man in Florida was castrated by him anci 
wants to come testify if I catch him Alfried 
Mundt So the boy was right once, maybe he 
•was light tinre Will \ou get the clippings tor 
me, please’ I d appreciate it ’’ 

Beynon pulled in breath, and yielded “I'll 
see what I can do’’ He tucked his cup down 
beside him and got his notebook and pen from 
his jacket “Which countries did you say’’’ 
“Well, the boy mentioned Geimany and 
England, anti Scandinavia—Noiw’ay, Sweden, 
Denmark—and the States But the way he said 
it made it sound like there was other places 
besides that he was leaving out So you should 
<isk also for France and Holland ’’ 

Beynon glanced at Liebeimann, and jotted 
shorthand 

“Thank \ou, Sydney,’’ Liebermann said 
“I’m really grateful Anything I turn up, 
you’ie the first to know' Not only in this, in 
ev'eiything ’’ 

Beynon said, “Do you have any idea how 
many men in their mid-sixties die every day’’’ 
“By murder’ Or in accidents that could 
lie murder’’’ Liebermann shook his head “No, 
not too many I hope not And some I’ll be 
able to eliminate by their professions ’’ 

“What do you mean”’ 

Liebermann wiped a hand down over his 
mustache and held his chin, a finger crossing 
his lips After a moment he lowered his hand 
and shrugged "Nothing,’’ he said “Some 
other details the boy gave Listen’’—he point¬ 
ed at Beynon’s notebook—“be sure to put down 
there ‘between sixty-four and sixty-six' ” 

“I did,’’ Beynon said, looking at him. “What 
other details’” 

"Nothing important ” Liebermann reach¬ 
ed into his coat “I fly to Hambuig at four- 
thirty,” he said "I’m speaking In Germany 
till November third ” He brought out a wallet, 
a thick worn brown one “So whatever you 
get, please mail it to my apartment so I'll have 
It when I get back ’’ He gave a card to Beynon 
“And if you find what looks like a Nazi 
killing’” 

"Who knows?” Liebermann put his wallet 
back in his coat "I only walk one step at a 



time, ine smiiea at neynon. ”ii;speciauy in 
these shoes.” He braced his hands on his 
thighs and stood up, looked about and shook his 
head disappiovingly “Mm. A gloomy day” 
He turned and rebuked them all “Why do you 
eat outside on such a day?” 

“We’re the Monday Mozart Club,” Beynon 
said, smiling and cocking a thumb back toward 
the monument. 

Liebermann held out his hand: Beynon 
took it Liebermann smiled at the others and 
said, “I apologize for taking away fiom you 
this charming maa” 

“You can have him,” Dermot Brody said 
Liebermann said to Beynon, “Thank you, 
Sydney I knew I could depend on you Oh, 
and listen.’* He bent and spoke lower, holding 
Beynon’s hand "Ask them please from 
Wednesday on To continue, I mean Because 
the boy said six men was going and would 
Mengele send them all at once if some will do 
nothing for a long time’ So there should be 
two more killings not long after the hrst one— 
that’s if they’re working in two-man leam.s—or 
five more, God forbid, if they’re working 
separately And if, of course, the boy was 
light Will you do that?” 

Beynon nodded “How many killings 
iheie to be altogether'”’ he asked 

LiebeiTOann looked at hun “A lot,” he 
said . He let go of Beynon’s hand, straightened 
up, and nodd^ good-bys to the others Thrust¬ 
ing his hands into his coat pockets, he turned 
and set off quickly toward the bustle and tiaffic 
of the King 

The four on the bench watched him go 
“Oh Lord,” Beynon said, and Fieva 
Neustadt shook her head sadly 

Dermot Brodv leaned forwaid and s^nd, 
“What was that last bit, Syd’” 

“Would I ask them to continue pulling 
clips ” Beynon put his notebook ,ind pen in¬ 
side his jacket “There are going to be three 
or SIX killings not merely one And mure 
besides ” 

Paul Higbee took his pipe from his mouth 
and said, “Funny thought he’s absolutely 
right ” 

“Oh, come off it,” Freya said “Nazis hat¬ 
ing him ovei the telephonot’” 

Beynon pickeii up his cup and grappled at 
a sandwich-half “The past two years have 
been awfully rough on him,” he said 

“How old IS he"^” Freya asked pointedly 
“I'm not sure,” Beynon said, ‘ Oh, yes, I 
see. Just around sixty-five, I should think “ 
“You see’” Freya said to Paul "So Nazis 
are killing sixty-five-year-old men It’s a nicely 
worked-out paranoid fantasy In a month he’ll 
be saying they’re coming for him ” 

Dermot Brody, leaning forwaid again, ask¬ 
ed Beynon, “Are you really going to get the 
clips’’*^ 

"Of course not,” Freya said, and turnerl 
to Beyonon. “You aren’t are you’ 

Beynon sipped wine, held his sandwich 


"Well, I did say I'd try,” he said “And if I ' 
don’t, he’ll only come pestering me when he i 
gets back Besides, London will think I’m 
working on something ” He smiled at Frej a 
"It never hurts to give that impression ” 



IJNLIKE most men his age, sixty-five-year- 

oid Emil Diiiing, once second administra¬ 
tive assistant to the head of the Essen Public 
Transport Commission, had not allowed himself 
to become a ere,ilure of habit Retired now 
and living in Gladbeck, a town north of the 
city, he took special care to vary his daily 
routine He went for the morning papers at 
no regular hour, visited his sister m Oberhausen 
on no particular afternoon, and passed the 
evenings—when he didn’t decide at the last 
moment to stay home—at no one favorite 
neighborhood bar He had three favorite bars 
rather, and chose among them only when he 
left the apartment Sometimes he was back in 
an hour or two. sometimes not until aftei 
midnight 

All his life Donng had been aware of 
enemies lying in wait for him, and had pro¬ 
tected himself not only by going armed, when 
he was old enough, but also by keeping his 
movements ac unpredictable as possible First 
there had been the big biothers of small school¬ 
mates who had unjustly accused him of bully¬ 
ing Then there had been his fellow soldieis, 
dullards all, who had resented his knack for 
ingratiating himself with oflk'ers and getting 
easy and sale as-signmenl^ ’^I’hen there had 
been his rivals at the Transport Commission, 
some of whom could ha\e gnen le.ssons in trea¬ 
chery to Machia\eili Could Doling tell you 
stories about the Transpoit Commission! 

And now, in what .should have been his 
golden years, when he had thought he could 
finally lower his guaid and lelax, stow the old 
Mauser in the night-table drawer—now more 
than ever he knew himself to be in leal danger 
of attack 

His second wife Klaia, who was, as she 
never tried of reminding him in subtle ways, 
twenty-three yeais younger than he, wa^ hav¬ 
ing, he was positive, an affair with their son’s 
former clarinet teacher, a despicable near 
faggot named Wilhelm Springer who was 
even younger than she—thirty-eight'—and at 
least half Jewish Donng had no cloubts what- ill 




>oever that Klara and her faggot-Jew Springer 
vould be delighted to get him out of the way, 
lot only would she be a widow, but a rich one 
fie had over three hundred thousand marks 
(that she knew about, plus five hundred thou¬ 
sand that nobody knew about, buried in two 
steel boxes in his sister’s backyard) It was 
he money that kept Klara from divorcing him 
5he was waiting, and had been since the day 
hey married, the bitch 

Well, she would go nght on waiting, he 
vas in fine health and ready for a dozen 
springers to spring at him from alleyways. He 
vent on to the_g> m twice a week—not on regular 
ifternoons- -and sixty-five or no, was still damn 
?ood at man-to-man wrestling even if he wasn’t 
so great any more at the man-to-woman kmd,- 
lie was still damn good and his Mauser was 
still damn good, he liked to tell himself that, 
smiling as he patted the nice big hardness 
;hrough the underarm of his coat 

He had told it to Reichmeider too, the 
^urgical-equipment f.alesinan he had met here 
it the Lorelei-Bai last night What a pleasant 
(ellow that Reichmeidei was' He had really 
aeen interested in Doring's Transport Com- 
nission stories—had almost fallen off his stool 
aughing at the outcome of the ’58 appropna- 
Uon business Talking to him had been a bit 
iwkward at first because of the erratic way one 
>f his eyes moved—It was obvuously artificial— 
3Ut Donng had soon got used to it and told him 
not only about tne appropriation business but 
about the state investigation of ’64 and the 
^elleimann scandal too Then they had got to 
1 more personal level—five or six beers had 
;one down the hatch- and Donng had opened 


up about Klara and Springer That was when 
he had patted the Mausei and said what he 
said about himself and it Reichmeider couldn’t 
believe he was actually sixty-five "I’d have 
sworn you were no more than fifty-seven, tops'" 
he had insisted What a nice chap' It was a 
shame he was only going to be in the area for 
a few days, lucky, though, that he was staying 
in Gladbeck rather than in Essen proper. 



IT was to meet Reichmeider again, and tell him 
about the rise and fall of Oskar Know-It- 
All Vowinckel, that Doring had come back to the 
Lorelei-Bar tonight But nine o’clock had long 
since paised and no Reichmeider, despite their 
clear understanding of the night before There 
were a lot of noisy young men and pretty girls, 
one with her teats half out, and only a few old 
regulars—Furst, Apfel, what’s-his-name-none of 
them good listeners. It was more like a Friday 
oi Saturday than a Wednesday. A soccer game 
tided back and forth on the television, Donng 
watched it, drank slowly, and looked through 





the mirror at those goigeous young teats. Now 
and then he leaned back on his stool and tried 
to catch a glimpse of newcomers by the door, 
still hoping Reichmeider would make his pro¬ 
mised appearance 

And make it he did, but most strangely and 
suddenly, hand gripping Donng’s shoulder, a 
skew-eyed uigency of whispering “Doring. 
(ome outside quickly' There’s something I 
have to tell you'" And he was gone again 

Confused and puzzled, Donng flagged foi 
P^ianz’b attention, thiew a ten down, and push¬ 
ed his way out Reu hnieidei beckcjncd intenth, 
withdrawing a ways down Kirchci gasse A 
handkerchief was wrapped around his left hand 
as if he had injuied it, chalky du.st sticaked the 
legs and shouldeis of his expensive-looking giav 
suit 

Huriying to him. Doling said "What’s 
up’’ W’hat happened to >ou”’ 

"It’s vou things aie liable <o h.ippen to, 
not me'" Kcichmeidei '-aid e.\i itedlv ‘ I’ce 
been stumbling thiough that building they’ie 
demolishing, down the stieet in the nexi block 
Listen, what’s his mnne, that fellow \ou told me 
.ibout, the one who s fooling an iind with \oui 
wife'” 

"Sprlngei," Doimg said, thoioughR puzzl¬ 
ed hut catching Rcichmoidei’s cxciti'inent 
"Wilhelm Springei'” 

"J knew that was it'” Reichmeidei ex¬ 
claimed “I knew I wasn’t mi->iakcn' What 
luck that I just happened to—Listen, I'll explain 
eceiything I was coming along this stjeet 
heie, heading this ua>, <md I had to t.ike a leak, 
simply couldn’t hold it m So W'hen I came to 
the building, the one they’re demolishing, 1 
went Into the alley beside it, but it was loo 
light there, so I found an opening in the doois 
they’ve got walling the place and slipped in¬ 
side I did w'bdt I had to, and just as I'm 
leady to come out again, two men come and 
stop light at the place where I came in One 
calls the other one Springer”—he nodded his 
head slowly, affirmingly, as Donng drew breath 
—"and that one savs to the first one things 
like, ‘He’s m the Loielei right now. the old 
bastard ’ And, ‘We’ll beat the shit cut of that 
fat prick ’ I knew Springer was the name 
you’d mentioned' That is your wav home, isn’t 
ir” 

Doring, his eyes .shut, bieathcd deeply and 
swallowed a portion of his fury "Sometimes," 
he whispered, and opened hi.s ejes "I go 
different ways ” 

'‘Well, they’re expecting you to go that 
way tonight They’re waiting there, both of 
them, with sticks of .some kind, caps pulled 
clown over their eves, collais turned up, exacth 
as you said last night. Springer planning to 
spring from an alley 1 w'ent through the build¬ 
ing and found a way out on this side ” 

Doring pulled in another deep breath and 
clapped a hand gratefully to Reichmeider's 
dusty shoulder ‘"Thank you,” he said "Thank 


Smiling, Reichmeidei said, "I’m sure you 
could lick both of them with one hand tied 
behind your bac'k—the othei fellow’.s a skinny 
little nothing—but the wisest thing, of cour.se, 
IS simply to go home another way I’ll go with 
you if you’d like Fnles.s. that is, you'd rather 
get rid of this Spi inger once and for all ” 
Questioning!/ Doring looked at him 
‘‘It’s a golden op^xirtunitv. really,” Reich¬ 
meider pointed out, ‘‘and he’ll only come at you 
another night if >ou don’t It’s quite .simple, 
you walk down there, they attack”—he glanc¬ 
ed down at Dormg’s coat and smiled skew-eyed 
at him—‘‘and you let them have it I’ll be a 
few steps behind, to sene as your witness, and 
in the unlikely event that they give you any real 
trouble”—he leaned close and pulled his lapel 
out to .show a hulstered gun-butt—‘ I’ll take 
caio of them and you’ll be my witness Either 
way >ou’lI be rid of him, and the mo.'-'t you’ll 
have to pay is getting hit with a stick once or 
t w ice ” 

Doring started at Reichmeider He put ms 
hand to his coat, jiiessed the hardness within 
‘‘M\ Cod," he said wonderinglj,, ‘to .ictually 
use this thing'” 

Reichmeidei unwrapped the liandkeichief 
fioni hi.s h.md and blew^ at a bloody scrape on 
the back of it "It’ll gue that wife of \ouis 
something to think about," he lemaiked 

‘‘My God,” Doling exulted, "I hadn’t cnen 
thought of that' She’ll faint at m\ feet' ‘Oh 
say, Klara, do you leinember Wilhelm Spnnger, 
Erich's clarinet teacher ’ He jumped me in the 
street tonight—I can’t imagine why—and I 
killed him ’ ” He clutched his cheeks delighted¬ 
ly and whistled. "My God, it'll kill her too'" 
“Come on, let’s do it' ’ Reichmeider urged 
‘Before they lose then neivc and run away'” 
They huiTied down Kiiehengasse’s dark 
decline Bright headlights .swept up and raced 
past them 

"Who savs then'‘s no justice, eh’’” 

‘“Fat puck’? Oh. you shitty little faggot, 
I'm going to get you right through the heart'" 



'T’HEY crossed deserted Lindenstrasse, w'alked 
slowly now and quietly, close against 
shuttered stoiefionts ,4nd came to four stones 
of stonewoik building, daik and broken-topped 
against moonlit sky, footed at front and side 
with rough-huilt passages of lumber and paint- u.: 
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side passage’s blatkness “You stay here,’’ he 
whispered, “I’ll go thiough and ii ake sure he 
didn’t have ten others joining them” 

' Yes, vou’d better'” Doting got out the gun 
"T know the way now and I have a pen- 
light I w'on’t t)(' long Stay right here ” 

‘Don't let them see you'” 

Away alieadv, Reichmeider whispered, 
"Don’t woiiy” The passage appeared, plank- 
loofed and door-walled in bobbing dim light 
Reichmeider’s t.ill thin silhouette strode into it, 
and turned to the innei wall and was gone, 
leading blackness 

Alert and excited—and needing to pee— 
Dorlng held the wonderfully weighty Mausei, 
so many ycais carried and now to be used He 
brought It closer to the passage’s opening and 
inspected it m faint light from Lmdenstrasse, 
caressed a hand along its smooth barrel, care¬ 
fully pushed its safety catch dowm into the 
leadv' position 

He moved back against the wall where 
Relchmeidei had jiut him What a friend' 
What a real man' He would take him to dinner 
lomoiiow’ night at the Kaiserhof And buy 
him something too, something gold Cuff links 
mavhe 

He stood in the now’-giowing-visible pass¬ 
age with the gun big in his hand, thought 
about shooting its de^th-bullets into Wilhelm 
Springer 

And—after police business—going home 
and telling Klara Die bitch 

There w'ould even he ■atones in the papers' 
Retired Transporr roinuu'^'.ion Administrator 
Slays Attackers A i)icture of him too Tele¬ 
vision mterviews"^ 

He really had to pee The beer He pushed 
the safety catch back up and returned the gun 
to its holster Turning to the wall, he unzipped 
his fly an drew himself out, spread his feet 

wide and let go What relief! 

“Are you there, Doring"^” Reichmeider 
called softly from above 

“Yes'” he answered, looking up at planks 
‘What are you doing up there’” 

“It’s easier to get across on this level 
There’s all kinds of crap down below I’ll be 
with you in a minute Stay there The light’s 
gone out and I won’t be able to find you if you 
move around ” 

“Did you see them’” 

No answer He peed on, looking at a crack 
between pale doors 

Would Reichmeider be able to get down all 
light without the light’ And had he seen 
Springer and the other, or was he still on the 
v\ay’ Huiry, Reichmeider' 

A pattering above, he looked up again 
Gravel or something falling on the planks They 
burst in at him with thunder behind them, and 
wondering, hurting, he died quickly 



•pHE last time be had spoken at Heidelberg— 

m 1970, that w'as—the auditorium had 
been a splendid old cathedral of blackened oak, 
crowded even beyond Its thousand-seat 
capacity This time U was a new sandcolored 
oyster shell for five hundred, very modem and 
well designed, with the last two lovvs empty 
The speaking was much easier, of course, like 
talking in someone's large living loom Real 
eye-to-eye contact w'lth all these biight young 
kids But still 

Well It was going along nuely, as it had 
<‘very night so fat German audiences, young 
ones, were always the best, n'.illy caring, 
attending, concerned about the past Thcv 
made him be his best, finding genuine feeling 
again where American and English audience.s, 
less involved, allowed him to lapse into 
mechanical delivery of memorized lin«‘s Speak 
ing German made a difference too, of course— 
the fieedom to use natuial words talhei than 
cope with "was” and “were” (and “dejected” 
and “ejected”, are you getting the clippings toi 
me, Sydney'' , 

He snapped himself back into it "In the 
beginning I onlv wanted vengeance,” he told 
an intently watching young woman in the 
second row “Vcngoanie for the deaths of my 
paients and sisteis, vengeance toi my own 
years in the concentration camps”—he spoke 
to the farther low.s—"vengeance ^or all the 
deaths, for everyone’s years Why had I been 
spared if not to exact vengeance’’” He waited 
“Vienna certainly didn’t need another com¬ 
poser ” The usual small uplift of relieved 
laughter came, he smiled with it and chose a 
brown-haired young man on the fai right (he 
looked a little like Bany Koehlei ) “But the 
trouble with vengeance,” he told him, trying 
not to think about Bairy, “is that, one, you 
can’t get it, not really”—he looked away from 
the Barry-like young man, to the whole 
audience—"and two, even if you could, would 
it be of much use’” He shook his head “No 
So now I want something better than 
vengeance, and something ulmost as hard to 
get ” He told it to the young woman in the 
second row: "T want remembrance ” He told 
It to all of them- "Remembrance It’s hard 
to get because life goes on, every year we have 
new horrors—a Vietnam, terrorist activities m 



the Middle East and Ireland, assassinations”— 
(ninety-foui sixty-five-year-old men’)—“and 
every year,’’ he drove himself on, “the horror 
of horrors, the Holocaust, becomes farther away, 
a little less Hon ible But philosophers have 
wained us if we forget the past, we aie doomed 
to repeat it And that is why it’s upportant to 
capture an Eichmann and a Mengele, so that 
they can—’’ He heaid vchat he had said, was 
lost “A Stangl T mean’’, he fumbled “Excuse 
me, I was indulging In some wishful thinking 
there ’’ 

They laughed a little, but it was no gocxl. 

It had broken the build, he tried to restore it 
“And that’s why it’s important to capture an 
Eichmann and a Stangl,’’ he said “So that 
they can be made to stand Inal—not necessarily 
to convict them, no, but so that ioitnesses can 
he brough fonvard, to remind the world, and 
especially to remind you, who weren’t even 
born yet when tliese things happened, that 
men no different on the outside from you and 
me can commit undei certain circumstances the 
most barbarous and inhumap atrocities So 
that you”—he pointed—“and you-and you-and 
\ou-will take care to see that those circum¬ 
stances shall never again be permitted to ai ise ’ 

The End He bent his head, applause 
flooded at him and he withdrew a step fiom 
the lectern, keeping title to it wuth a hand 
touching a rounded cornet He waited, breath¬ 
ing hard, then stepped forward, giasped the 
lectern again with both hands, ancl faced the 
applause into spattering lu'at-silonc-e “Thank 
you,” he said “If vou luue (juestions now. I’ll 
do my best to answ'er them ” He looked aiound, 
chose and pointed 

'I'raunsteinei, leaning forward ov’er a tightly 
held steering w’hccl, hied his car full-speed at 
the back of a grav-haired man walking on the 
road s shoulder Swelling close in the head¬ 
light’s explosive radiance, the man turned, 
raised a folded magazine above his eyes, back- 
stepped The car’s fender bowled him up and 
away Fighting a smile, Traunsteiner swerved 
the car back full onto pavement, barely miss¬ 
ing a white-on-blue intersection warning 
Braking, and braking more, he swmng the car 
screechmgly left into a wider road posted 
Esbjerg—14 Km 

“Mainly by contributions,” Liebermann 
said, "from Jews and other concerned people all 
over the world And also by my income from 
writing and from engagements such as this ” 
He pointed to a hand in the back row A young 
woman stood up, pink-faced and plump, she 
began asking what he saw was going to be the 
Frieda Maloney question 

“I can see,” the young woman said, “that 
it’s Important to get the key p^ple put on trial, 
the ones who held high positions But aren’t 
you still motivated by vengeance m a case like 
Frieda Maloney, a rank-and-file guard who gets 
dragged back here after being an American 
citizen for so many years’ Whatever she did 


during the war, hasn’t she made up for it by 
what she’s done since’ She w'as a very useful 
citizen theie Teaching and so on’’ The young 
woman sat dowm 



He_ nodded and stayed silent for a moment, 
smoothing his mu,=.tciche down thought¬ 
fully—as if he had never been asked tJie ques¬ 
tion before Then he said, “I gather from 
voui question that you’ie aw'are that a woman 
who has been a nursery-school teacher, and a 
finder of homes fni homeless babies, and a 
good housewife, kind *o stray dogs, can also 
have be^—the self-same women'—a ‘rank-and- 
file’ concentration-camp guard, guilty, perhaps 
—her trial, when it finally takes place, will tell 
us—of mass murder I ask you now would 
vou be aware of this somewhat surprising 
possibility if FYieda Altsrhul Maloney hadn’t 
l)een found and exliadited'’ I don’t think so, 
and I don't think it’s an unimpoitant possibility 
for you to be aware of Neither does your 
government” He looked aiound—at hands 
like young man He looked away from him 
springing up, including the hand of the Barry- 
(not now, Barry, I’m busy) and pointed at a 
shrewd-looking blond young man at dead 
center (“There are ninety-four of them,” 
Barry’s telephone voice insisted, “and they're 
all sixty-five-year-old civil servants How do 
you like them apples’”) 

A new question was coming at him “But 
Frieda Maloney hasn’t even been indicted yet,” 
the blond young man was saying. “Ts our 
government really so Interested in pursuing 
Nazi criminals’ Is any government m the 
world today, even the Israeli’ Hasn’t there 
been a decline of interest, and isn’t that one of 
the teasons why you haven’t been able to reopen 
your Information Center?’’ 

So who tells you to pick the shrewd-look- 
ing ones’ “Fust of all,” he said, “the Center 
IS temporarily in smaller quarters, but it’s still 
open People are working, letters come m, 
advisories go out As I said before, we’re 
funded by private individuals and in no way 
dependent on any government Secondly, 
though it’s true that both German and Austrian 
prosecutors are no longer as . responsive as 
they once were, and Israel has other more 
pressing problems, the cause of justice hasn’t 
yet been deserted I have it on good authority i; 



that Frieda Maloney will be indieted sometime 
m January or February, and biought to trial 
soon after The witnesses have been found, a 
difficult and time-consuming job in which the 
Center played a part ’* He looked at raised 
hands again, blight young faces—and suddenh 
leahzed exactly what he \\as looking at A gvild 
mine, for God’s sake' Right in front of him' 

Here in this luminous oystei shell weie 
nearly five bundled of the smartest young 
people m Germany, the cream of then genera¬ 
tion, and he was trying to figuie the thing out 
alone, one old fool with one tired brain Dear 
God' 

Ask them’ Crazy' 

He must have pointed at someone, tlie 
neo-Nazism question had been asked “Two 
factors are necessary for a resui'gcnce of Na¬ 
zism’’, he recited quickly, “a uuisening ot 
social conditions till they approximate those 
of the eai’Iy thirties and the emeigence of a 
Hitler-like leader Should both these factors 
come into being, neo-Nazi groups around the 
world would of course become a locus of dan¬ 
ger, but at the present time, no, I'm not parti¬ 
cularly alarmed ’ Hands .sprang uj), but he 
r-aised his hand against them “Just a minute, 
plea.se,’’ he said “I’d like to interrupt the ques¬ 
tions for a moment—and ask one instead ot 
answ'ering ’’ 

The hands fell away The bright young 
faces looked at him expectantly 

Crazy' But how' could he not tij to make 
use of such brainpower’’ 

He gripped the lectein with both hands, 
took a breath, thought “I want’’, he said to the 
oystei .shell full of such excellent pearls, “to 
borrow your brains to solve a problem A h\- 
pothetical problem that a young fiicnd pre.sen- 
ted to me I’m willing to cheat a little and get 
help’’ Small laugh “And who could help me 
better than students ot this gieat umveisity 
and their friends ” 

He let go of the lectern and stood straight, 
looked at them casually—a man offering a h\- 
[lothetical problem, not a real one 

“I’ve told you about the Comrades Organi¬ 
zation in South America,’ he said, “and about 
Dr Mengele Here’s the pioblem my friend 
presented The Organization and Dr Mengele 
decide that they want to kill a laige number ol 
men in different countries of Europe and North 
\merica Ninety-four men, to be exact, and 
they’ie all .sixt\-five years old and civil ser- 
\ants The killings are to take place over a 
two-and-a-half-year period, and there’s a poli¬ 
tical motivation for them, a Nazi motivation 
What IS if’ Can you find an answer for me' 
Who are these men’’ Whv aie then deaths de¬ 
sirable to the Conn ados Organization and Dr 
Mengele’’’ 

The audience of young people sat uncer¬ 
tainly A hum of whispering grew among 
them A cough broke out, another cough echo¬ 
ed it 


He took the lectern—casually ‘T’m not 
joking with you,” he said "This problem was 
put to me As an exercise in logic. Can you 
help me’’” 

They leaned to one another, and the hum 
of whispering intensified, became the buzz ot 
ideas being hazaided 

"Ninety-four men,’’ he said slowly, 
.guidingly “Sixty-five years old Civil servants 
In various countries Tw^o and a half years ” 

A hand came up, and another 

Hoping, he took the first—a few rows 

back, left of center “Yes’” 

A young man in a blue sweater stood up 
“The men hold positions of responsibility,” he 
^tud in an unexpectedly high-pitched voice 
“Their deaths wull dneclly or indirectly bung 
about the wonsening of .social conditions you 
just referred to, treating a moie suitable cli¬ 
mate for a rebirth of Nazism ” 

He shook his head “No, I don’t think so, 
he said, “Could the killing of highly placed 
men go on for month.s, let alone two and a halt 
years, without attracting attention and causing 
investigation’’ No, the men must be low-eche¬ 
lon civil servants And at sixty-five they’ll moie 
than likely be retiring anyway, so removing 
them fiom their jobs can't possibly be the ob¬ 
ject of killing them ” 

“Why kill them at all'” a voice called 
from the right rear “They’ll soon die natui- 
dlly'” 

He nodded “That’s right,” he said "They’ll 
soon die naturally So w'hy kill them at all’ 
That’s what I'm asking you” He pointed at 
the second hand that had come up, at the rear 
center, other hands were up now 

A tall young man stood and said, “They’re 
Nazi sympathize!3 without families, who’ve 
left their life savings to Nazi gioups It’s mur- 
dei for money There’s some reason why they 
need funds now rather than five or ten years 
from now ” 

“That’s possible,” he said, “though it 
seems unlikely As I mentioned before, the 
Comrades Oiganization has enormous wealth 
that it smuggled from Europe befoie the war’s 
end ” He pulled his pen free of his breast pocket 
and clicked its top “Still, it’s a possibility ” 
He turned ov'er one of his note cards on the 
lectern, and (-n the back of it wrote Money"^ 
He raised the pen and pointed with it to the 
1 ight 

A young woman with glasses and 
long brown hair stood up “It seems much 
more likely' to me.” she said, "that the men are 
anti-Nazi rather than pro-Nazi, and obviously 
there’s connection of some kind between them. 
Could they be members of an international Jew¬ 
ish gioup that threatens the Comrades Organi¬ 
zation in some way’” 

“I think I would know of such a group,” 
he said, “and I’ve never heard of any group of 
any kind whose members are all sixty-five." 

The young woman stayed standing “May¬ 
be their being sixty-five now isn’t what's im- 




poitant,” she said “The connection 
might have been established when they were 
vonnget, when they vveie all thirty or 

twenty Ma\be ihey weie all involved in a cei- 
tain nnlitai ' action in the wai, and kdling them 
IS ,in act of re\cnge ” 

“Some are German.” he said, "and some 
are English and American, and some are Swe¬ 
de'-, who weie neutral Rut—” 

"A U N patrol'” someone called 

"They’d have been too old,” he answered, 
and looked again at the long-haired young 
woman, w’ho had sat down “But that’s an in¬ 
teresting point,” he said, “about sixty-five not 
being the significant ,ige for of course thev’v'c 
ill been the same ages all their lives, so that 
opens the door to other possibilities Thank 
vou ” 



TIE wrote Ltnfc at earlier age "^—and someone 
called out, “Are they natives of those 
countries or only living there''” 

He looked up “Another good point,” he 
said “I don’t know’ Perhaps they were one na¬ 
tionality orginallv ” Where born^ he wrote 
“This IS good, keep it up'” He pointed 

A young man sitting cross-legged in the 
front low said, “They’re people who help you, 
your major contributors ” 

"You flatter me I’m not that important and 


I also don’t have niiicty-foui major contiiba- 
lors Of any age ” lie pointed elsewhere 

The Baiiy-like >oung man “When does 
the two-and-a-half-year period begin, sir’'” 

"Two days ago ” 

“Then it end-, in the spimg of Ih?? Is 
theie an imiiortant politiCcd ev'ent scheduled 
to take place then ’ Mavbe the killing-- are going 
to be announced as a show of sticngth, or a 
valuing” 

“But why thc'-e particular nun” 'iet 
.igain an intcH'sting jioint Ilries anvone know 
of an impoitant event, political nr otheiwise, 
heduled fm the ^innig of l‘i77’” He looked 
ai ound 

Silence, and hCads shaking “My gradua¬ 
tion'” someone called Laughter and applause 
.S'proK/ '77’ he wiote, and smiling, pointed 
The voung man in the blue ^weatei again, 
with his high-intched voice “The men aien’t 
highly plai ed them'-ehes, but then sons, who 
aie in then lorties, are And the mi n aie to be 
killed so that tlieu vons will have to negk'ct 
impoitant woik to .ittend then lunetals” 

1 tension Booing and hoots ol scoin 
'That’s slightlv fai-feti hed,” he '-aid, “but 
--I 1 II, theie’s the gcim of something to think 
about Aie the men ielated to impoitant peo¬ 
ple, 01 associated with them soniehow”” He 
vviote Relations^ Fiicnd '^’’—and {lointed 

The --hievvd-looking blond young man 
--tood up Smiling, he --aid, “Hen Lielieim.inn, 
IS till-. ieall> onlv a hvpothctical piobk'm'” 

Nevei pick this boy again A stillness ex- 
1 landed thiough the auditorlum “Of course it 
u,” he said 

“Then vou mu-t ask youi frnmd to give 
vou some more infoimation,” the shievv d-look- 
ng voung man sad “Not even the great 
biains ot Heidelb'-ig can solve his pioblem 
without at least niie moie lelev.mt fact .ibout 
the rmety-foar men Giv’cn the infoimation we 
have now, we can onh speculate blindly” 
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“You’re right,’’ he said, “more information 
IS needed But the speculation helps, it sug¬ 
gests possibilities ’’ He looked aiound "Does 
anyone have any more speculation 

A hand came up at left rear, he pointed at 
it 

An eldeily man stood up, wliito-haiied and 
frail-loo^ing—a faculty member oi perhaps a 
student’s giandfather Leaning on the back of 
the seat befoie him, he said in a fum and con¬ 
temptuous voice, "Not one of the suggestions 
made so far has leiogni/ed Dr Menr/ele's pres- 
sence in the pioblem \Vh\ is he introduced if 
the killings are only political killings of the 
conventional kind, which the Comrades Organi¬ 
zation could engineei w ithout him ’ He is in¬ 
troduced, obviously, because of his medical 
background, and I therefoie suggest a medical 
aspect to the killings They might, for Instance, 
constitute the coveit testing of a new means 
of killing, and the men would therefore hav'o 
been chosen pieci.sely because they’re old, un¬ 
important, and no menace to Nazism A testing 
program would also explain the lengthy 
Time-span In the spring of 1977 the real kill¬ 
ings would begin ’’ He .sat down 

Liebermann stood looking at him for a 
moment, and then he said ' Thank you, sir" To 
the whole audumce he said, “I hope for youi 
sake this gentleman is one of your professors 
“He IS,” seveial voices assured him bit- 
teil>, and the name Geira'ch was spoken 

Why M he wrote—and looked up 
again m the man’s direction “I don’t think a 
testing program would be limited to civil ser¬ 
vants,” he said, " or even earned out in this 
part of the world rather than in South America, 
but you’re surely right about there being a 
specific reason for Dr Mengele’s involvement 
Can anyone think of one’” He looked around 
The young people sat silently 
“A medical aspect to the ninety-four kill¬ 
ings’” He looked to the long-haiied young wo¬ 
man, she shook her head 

The Barry-like young man shook his, and 
so did the young man in the blue sweater 

He hesitated—and looked to the shiewd- 
looking blond young man, who smiled at him 
and shook his head 
Money’ 

Link at earlier age’ 

Where born? 

Spring ’77 
Relations’ Friends’ 

WHY M’ 

He looked at the audience “Thank you,” 
he said “You haven’t solved the problem, but 
you’ve given me suggestions that may lead to 
solution, so I’m grateful to you We’ll go back 
now to your questions ’’ 

Hands sprang up He pointed 
A young woman next to the Barry-likt 
yong man stood up and said, “Herr Lieber¬ 
mann, what’s your opinion of Moshe Gorin 
and the Jewish Defenders’” 


“I’ve never met Rabbi Gorin, so I have no 
opinion of him personally,’’ he said automati¬ 
cally “As foi his Young Jewish Defenders, if 
they’re defending, fine But if, as is sometimes 
leported, they’re attacking, then not so fine 
Brown shirts are never good, no matter who’s 
wearing them " 

And silver-haiied Horst Hessen, sweating 
in bright sunlight, laised large binoculars to 
his blue eyes and watched a bare-chested man 
in a vhite surf hat tiding a power movei 
slowly across a vivid gieen lawn A flagpole 
flew an American flag, the house beyond was 
a neat one-stoiy box of glass and replaced the 
man and the mower, and a thud of explosion 
came bluntly through distance. 



the Fuhrer’s portrait and all the smaller photos 
and mementos of him over to the west wall 
above the sofa—which had meant moving his 
own degrees and commendations and family 
photos to whatever spaces he could find for 
them between the two outside windows in the 
south wall and around the laboratory observa¬ 
tion window and the doorway in the east wall 
He had then had the cleared north wall fitted 
with a waist-level three-inch wood molding, 
above which the pale-gray wallpaper had been 
stripped away Two coats of white paint had 
been laid on, the first flat and the second semi- 
glossy The molding had been painted pale gray. 
When all the paint was thoroughly dry he had 
had a sign-painter flown down from Rio. 

The sign-painter made beautifully-straight 
thin black lines and lettered handsomely, but 
in his first light pencillings he showed an in¬ 
clination to miscopy andjor misplace unfamili¬ 
ar marks of pronunciation, and to go his own 
Brazilian way in the matter of spelling. For 
four days, therefore, Mengele had sat behind 
his desk, watching, instructing, warning. He 
had come to dislike the sign-painter, and by the 
second day was glad the dolt was going to be 
thrown from the plane. 

When the job was done, and the long table 
with Its neat stacks of journals put in place 
against the wall, Mengele could lean back in 
his steel-and-leather chair and admire the very 


chart he had envisioned. The ninety-four 
names, each with its country, date, and square 
box as if for balloting, were set out m three co¬ 
lumns, the middle one of necessity a name long¬ 
er than the two outer ones (a small annoy¬ 
ance, but what could be done at this late date?). 
There they all were, from 1 Doring—Deutsch¬ 
land—1G110|74 to 94 Ahearn—Kanada— 

2314|77 How he looked forward to 

filling in each of those boxes' He would do that 
himself, of course, with either red or black 
paint, he hadn't yet decided which Perhaps he 
would try making checks, and if the first few 
didn’t turn out uniformly, then fill in the boxes 

He swung in his chair and smiled at the 
F\ihrer You don't mind being moved to the 
side for this, do, you, my Fuhrer? Of course 
not. how could you? 

Then,alas, there had been nothing to do 
but wait—till the first of November, when the 
calls would come in to headquarteis 

He had busied himself in the laboratorj', 
where he wa.s trying, not very enthusiastically, 
to transplant chiomosomes in frog-cell nuclei 

He flew into Asuncion one day, visited his 
barber and a prostitute, bought a digital clock, 
had a good steak at ha Calandria \iith Franz 
Schilf 



^ND now, at last, the day had come—a line 

one, so blinding-bright that he had drawn 
the study curtains The radio was on and tuned 
to the headquarters frequency, with the ear¬ 
phones lying ready beside a memo pad and 
pen On a corner of the desk’s glass top a white 
linen towel was laid out, on it, m surgical line¬ 
up, were a small unopened can of red enamel, 
a screwdriver, a new thin short-bristled pain- 
brush, a coverless petri dish, and a screw-top 
can of turnpentine The left end of the long 
table had been drawn from the wall, a steplad- 
der waitea before the first column of names and 
countries 

He had decided to try the checks 

Shortly before noon, when he was begin¬ 
ning to get quite impatient, the drone of a 
plane came with increasing loudness through 
the curtains. The drone of the headquarters 
plane—which meant either very good or very 
bad news He hurried from the study, through 
the hall, and out onto the porch, where a few 
servants’ children sat breaking up a flat cake 


of some kind He stepped over them and went 
around the side of the house to the back and 
down the few steps The plane was just drop- 
T)ing behind treetops Shielding his eyes, he 
hurried across the yard—a servant stopped 
leaning, started hoeing—and past the servants' 
house and the barracks and the generator shed. 
Jogging, he entered the greenedover pathway 
cut through thick jungle foliage He could hear 
ihe jilane landing He slowed to a fast walk, 
lucked the back of his shirt down into his 
trousers, got out his handkerchief and wiped 
his brow and cheeks Why the plane, why not 
'he radio’ Something had gone wrong; he was 
sure of it Liebermann’ Had that filth some¬ 
how managed to end everything’ If he had, 
he h.mself would jieisonally go to Vienna and 
find and kill him What else would he have left 
to li\e for’ 

He came out onto the side of the grass 
airstrip in time to see the led—and—white 
twin-engine plane rolling slowly toward his 
own smaller siher-and-hlack one Two of the 
guards were lounging there with the pilot, 
who waved at him He nodded Another guaid 
was acro.ss the stiip at the chain-link fence, 
holding something through it, trying to lure an 
animal Against rules, but he didn’t call out 
to him, he watihed the door of the red-and- 
white plane, stxjpped now, propellers dying 
Silently prayed 

'rhe door swung down, and one of the 
guards trotted o\er to help a tall man in a 
light-blue suit down the steps 

Colonel Seibeit' It had to be bad new's 
He started foiw.ird slowly 
The colonel .saw-^ him, waved—cheetfully 
enough—and came ttnvaid him He was cariy- 
ing a red .shoiipiiig bag 

Mengele walked fastei “Newts'”’ he called 
The toloi.el nodded, smiling 'Yes, good 
news'” 

Thank God' Ho speeded "I w'as worried'” 
They shook hands The colonel, handsome 
with his strong Nordic fai'e and white-blond 
hail, smiled and .said, “All the ‘salesmen’ check¬ 
ed in The Octobei ‘customers' haie all been 
seen, four on the exact dates, tw'o a day early, 
and one a day late ” 

Mengele pressed his chest aivl breathed 
“Piaise GckI' 1 w'as w'oiried, the plane coming” 

“I felt like taking a flight,” the colonel said, 
“It’s such a lK?autiful day ” 

They w'alked together tow aid the pathw'ay. 
"All seven?” 

“All seven Without a hitch ” The colonel 
offered the shopjung bag ‘This is for you A 
mystery pai'kage from Ostreicher ” 

“Oh,” Mengele said, and took it “Thanks 
It’s no mystery I asked him to get me some 
silk, one of my housemaids is going to make 
shifts for me Will you stay for lunch’” 

“I can’t," the colonel said “I have a re¬ 
hearsal for my grand-daughter’s wedding at 
three o’clock Did you know she’s marrying 1 ! 


11 smaiKs d nitU' oi niagii' oi witchcraft to him, 
he’s hardly a scientific-minded man ” 

“You’d be insane to let him have the final 
sav ■’ 

“We’ll (loss that budge when we come to 
it,’’ the colonel said "If we come to it Let’s 
hoix* Liebeimaiin stops talking even to students, 
and \ou get to make nmet>-/oui checks on this 
lieautiful chart ’’ lie stood up "Walk me to 
the plane” He thiust out a lobot-stiff leg and 
stumped in slow motion, singing “ ‘Here 
comes the bnde’—step'—'All dressed in white’ 
—step' What a nuisance' I’m for simple 
weddings, aieii’t you' But try telling that to 
a woman ” 

Mengele walked him to the plane, w'aved 
him into th(‘ sk>, <ind went back into the house 
His lunch w'as waiting in the dining room, so 
he ate it, and then sc nibbed his hands at the 
lab sink and went into the study He gave the 
can of enamel a good shaking and used the 
screwdiuei to piy its lid off He put on his 
glasses, and holding the can of blight red and 
the new thin biush, mounted the stepladder 
He dipped the bristles, paied them against 
the can’s iim, took a steadying bieath, and 
brought the led-tipped biush to the box next 
to Doi mg—Dc'Utschland—lt);lbj74 

The (he( k came out quite nicely gleaming 
red on white, stiaight-edged and jaunty- 
lookmg 

He touched it up a bit and painted a similar 
check in the box of Honc'—Denmark—18|10[74 
And Cuthrie—V St A —l')jl0|74 
He got down ofT the stepladdei, backed 
away, and studied the thiee checks over his 
glasses 

Yes. thev would do 

He climbed back up on the stepladder and 
painted checks m the boxes of Runsten— 
Scheweden—2',!|10]71, and Rausenberger— 
Deutschland—22|10|74, and l,,yman—England 
—24|10|74, and Oste—Holland—27| 10174 

He got back down and took another look. 
Very nice Seven red checks 
But hardly any pleasure at all. 

Damn Rudel' Damn Seibert' Damn Liebcr- 
mann' Damn everybexly' 



jpANDEMONiUM, that was what he came 
back to Glanzer the landlord, who would 
have made a marvelous anti-Semite if not for 
the fact that he was Jewush, shouted accusations 
22 at a trembling little Esther while Max and a 


guwAjr _yuuiig wuiiidii j_.ieuermaiin nau never 
seen before pushed at Lib’s desk, forcing it 
toward the corner by the bedroom door. A 
musical pinging and plopping came from pots 
and bowls that sat everywhere catching water- 
diops that fell from dark wetnesses all over 
the ccMling A piece of crockery smashed m the 
kitchen—“Oh lats'” (that was Lili in there)— 
and (he phone rang “Aha'” Glanzer cried, 
tuining, pointing “Now comes the big world 
figuie w ho doesn’t caie about the average man’s 
1)1 Opel ty Don’t put that suitcase down, the 
Hooi w’on’t take it'” 

“Welcome home,” Max said, hauling at an 
end of the desk. 

Liebeimann put his .suitcase down, and his 
liiiefcase He had expected, because it was 
Sunday moining, a ciuiet, empty apartment. 
“What happenecl''” he asked 

“What happened’’” Glanzer squeezed towaid 
him between the backs of tw'o desks, his bulbous 
taco fne-ic'd “I 11 tell vou w'hat happened' We 
had a flood upstaiis, .stiain on the pipes' So 
thc'v bleak' Y’ou think they can take this load 
you’ve got here"'” 

“The pipes upstaiis bieak and I'm to 
blame’” 

“Eveiything's connecttxl'” Glanzer shout¬ 
ed “Stiam is tiansmitted' The whole house’ll 
come down because of the o\ci loading you’ve 
got here'” 

“Yako\’” Esther held out the phono with 
a hand on its mouthpiece “A man named von 
Palmen, in Mannheim He called last week”. 
A wisp of giay ban stuck out from under the 
side' of her red-hrow'n wig 

“Get the numbei, I’ll c-jll him bark” 

“I just bioke the pink bowd,” Lili said, 
.standing mouinfully In the kitchen dcxirway 
"Hannah’.s favorite ” 

"Out'” Glanzer .shouted, on top of Lieher- 
mann, sjcewing bad breath “Ail these desks 
go out' ’^This IS an ajiartment house not an office 
building' And the fije cabinets too, out'” 

“You go out'” Lieliormann shouted ju.st as 
loud—the best w-ay to deal with Glanzer, he had 
found "Go fix your lotten plumbing' This is 
my furmtuie, desks and file cabinets' Does it 
say in the lease only tables and thairs’’” 

“You'll find out In court what it says in 
the lease'" 

“You’ll find out what you pay for this water 
damage' Get out'” Liebermann thrust a finger 
toward the door. 

Glanzer blinked He looked at Liebermann 
woriiedly, nodded “You bet I’m getting out,” 
he whispered “Before it happens ” He tipto¬ 
ed his bulk toward the open door "My life 
is more precious to me than my property ” He 
tiptoed out, and drewr the door cautiously 
closed 

Liebermann stamped on the floor and call¬ 
ed, "I’m stamping on the flcxir, Glanzer' 

From a distance came “Fall through'” 
“Yakov, don’t” Max said, touching Lieber- 
mann’s arm “We’re liable to ” 


Liebermann turned He looked airound, 
and up, and let out a woeful “Ei, yei” and bit 
hts lower lip 

Esther, stretching to wipe at the top of a 
file cabinet, said, “Wo caught it eaily, it’s not 
that bad Thank Cod I baked this morning I 
brought over a nut cake When I saw what 
was doing I called Max and lull It’s just In 
here and the kitchen, not the other looms” 

Max introduced the gawky young woman, 
who had beautiful laige giav eyes, she was his 
and Lih's mete Ah\ fiom Biighton, England, 
staying W'lth them on her tacation Liebeimann 
shook hei hand and thanked hei foi helping, 
and took his coat off and joined in the work 

They wiped the dt'sk', and fuimlure, le- 
placed full pots and bowds wdtli emptied ones, 
held tinvel-coveied hiooms to the wet plates in 
tlie ceiling 

Then, sitting at desks and th*' accessible; 
half of the sofa, they had cuftee and cake The 
Ic'aks had dwinciled to half ,i dozen slow tnckles 
Liebeimann talked about the tiip a little, about 
old filends he had visited, changes he had seen 
Alix, in halting German, answered rjiiestions 
from Esther about her work as a textile 
designer. 

"A lot of contiibutions, Yakov,” Max re¬ 
ported. ncKiding his gray head solemnly. 

Lili said, “Alw'ays aftei the Holy Days ” 

“But moie this year than last, darling,” 
Max said, and to Liebermann’ "People know 
about the bank” 

Liebermann nodded and looked to Esther 
“Did anything come for me fiom Reuters’ 
Repoi ts’ Clippings’” 

"There's a Reuters envelope,” Esther said, 
"a big one But it says Personal ” 

“Reports’” Max asked 
‘I spoke to Sydney Beynon before I left 
About the Koehler boy's story There wasn’t 
anything about him, was there?” 

They shook their heads. 

Esther, rising with her cup and saucer on 
her plate, said, “It can't be true, it’s t<x> crazy ’’ 
She moved to Max’s desk. Lili rose gathering 
her plates, but Esther said, “Leave everything. 
I’ll clean up You go show Alix the sights ” 



J^IEBERMANN thanked Max and Lih and 
Alix as they put on their coats He kissed 
Lili, shook hands with Alix and wished her a 
happy vacation, patted Max on the back. When 


he had closed the door after them, he picked 
up his suitcase and earned it into the bedroom 
He went to the bathroom, took his twelve- 
o’clock pills, hung his other suit in the closet, 
and exchanged his jacket for his sw’eater and 
his shoes for his slippers With his glasses m 
his hand he went hack into the living room, 
picked up his biiefcasc. and went aiound and 
between desks towaick-, the French doors to tfie 
dining room 

Esther said fiom the kitchen dcjoiw^ay, ‘‘I’]] 
stick around and keep an eye on the dripping 
Do >ou w'ant me to get that man in M.innheim'” 
"Later,” Liebeimann said, and went into 
the dining room—his oHice now 

The desk w’as heaped with magazines and 
stacks of opened lettei.s He put the briefcase 
clown, sw'itched the lamp on, put on his glasses, 
moved a stack of letters from se\('ral large 
envelopes beneath He found the gney Reuteis 
i‘n\eloi>e, hand-addi cssed. bulkily full So 
many’’ 

Sitting, he clc^aied everything else out of 
'he way, pushed piles of nail to the sales and 
back of the desk Hannah’s pieture turned 
magazines slapped the floor 

He unw’ound the envelope’s string fastener 
and tore the taped flap opeii 'riltlng the 
enveloi>e to green blotter, he shejok out, pulled 
out, a ma.ss of newspaper clippings and teletype 
tear-offs Tw’ent^ thirty, more, sonic- of them 
photocopies, most quick-scissored patches of 
newsprint Afann ijetolet in Autnnniall Bne.st 
Slain by Robber'^, FAdJivada dodar man, (54 
Blue and yellow labels with dates and the 
names of newsp.ijiers were pasted to some of 
the clippings A gecxl forty items altogether 
He looked into the envelope and found two 
more small clippings and a sheet of white paper 
that had been folcled around the whole bundle 
Keep 771" pointed, it said in small neat hand¬ 
writing at its center S B Dated 30 Oct 

He put It aside along with the envelope, and 
spreading the clippings and tear-olf.s with both 
hands, opened them out to greater visibility, a 
layered patchw’ork of French, German, English 
—and Swedish, Dutch, others, indecipherable 
except for a w'ord here and there Dod was 
surely tot and dead “Esther*” he called 
“Yes?” ■ 

“The dictionaries for translating, Swedish 
and Dutch And Danish and Norwegian ” He 
picked up a German clipping an explosion in 
a chemical plant in Solmgen had killed a night 
watchman, August Mohr, sixty-five No He 
put it aside. 

And took it back Mightn’t a civil servant, 
a low-level one have a second job at night’ 
Unlikely for a sixty-five-year-old, but possible 
'The explosion had happiened at one in the 
morning on the* dav before the story appeared 
making it October 20th 

The overhead light went on, and Esther 
crasslng the room, said, “They must be In 
here.” She went to the dining table against 
the wcall and read the sides of the cartons on i 



it “We don’t h.ne a Danish one,” she said 
“Max uses the Norwegian ” 

Liebermnnn got a I'ad from the^diawer 
“You’d better give me the French too” 

“First let me find ” 

He reached for his pen standing up among 
the mail Glancing again at the clipping, he 
wrote on the large yellow pad—after a scribble 
at the top to get the pen going 20, Mohr, 
Vugust, Sollngen, and put a question mark 
after It 

“Dictionaries,” Esther announced, and 
opened the flaps of a carton “Norwegian, 
Swedish, French'^” 

“And, Dutch, please ” He put the clipping 
to the left, where he would keep the possible.s 
He looked for the one In English about the 
priest, found it, skimmed it. and—“Ei”—put n 
to the right 

Esther came, un'^teadily carrying foui thick 
blue-hound volumes He pulled mail m tioni 
the side of the desk to make room for them 
‘Eveicthing was oiganized,” she complained, 
setting them down 

“I'll reotganize Thanks” 

She tucked haii in under the side ot her 
w'lg “You should ha\e ke])t M.ix lieie it you 
wanted translations ” 

“I didn’t think " 

“Should T try to find him’” 

He shook his head, picked up another 
< lipping in English Dispute ends in fatal 
knifing 

Esther, looking troubledly at the spread ot 
clippings, said, “So many men murdered’” 
“Not all,” he said, putting the clipping to 
his right “Some ore accidents” 

‘ How will \ou know which ones the Nazis 
killed’” 

“T won’t, ' he said “T’ll have to go look ” 
fT(' jiRked up a German clipping 
“Look‘d” 

“And see if 1 can find a reason 
She scowled at him “Bee au.se a boy calls 
up and disappears’” 

“Good-by, Esther dear ” 

She went fiom the desk "1 would be 
writing articles and making some money” 
“Write them, T’ll sign them ” 

“Do \ou want something to eat’” 

He shook his head. 

A few of the items reported the same deaths 
as others, a few of the dead men weie outside 
the age-range Many w'ere tradesmen, farmers, 
retired industrial w'orkers, vagrants, many had 
been killed by neighbours, relations, bands of 
vnung hoodlums He searched the bilingual 
dictionaries with his magnifying glass, a make- 
hiar in nncoerende qoederen was a real-es+ate 
broker, a tultijansteman a customs officer He 
put the can’t-bes to his right, the possibles to 
his left Most of the words in the Danish 
c lippings were in the Norwegian-German 
dictionary 

Late m the afternoon he put the final clipp¬ 
ing with the can’t-bes 



T’HERE W'ere eleven possibles 
^ He tore the list of them from the pad and 
staited a fiesh h.st, setting them down neatly 
according to the dates of death 

Three had died on Ortober 10th' Chamhon, 
Hilaire, in Boidc'aux', Donng, Emil, in Gladbeck, 
a town in the Essen area, and Person, Lars, m 
Fagersta, Sweden 

The phone langi he let Esther take It 
Twn on the 18th Guthrie, Malcolm, in 


Tuc son 

“Yakov’ It’s Mannheim again ” 

He picked uj) the jihone, “Liebermann 
-peaking ” 

"Hello, Herr Liebermann,” a man’s voice 
said “How' w'as your trip’ \nd did you find 
the reason for the ninety-four killings’” 

He sat still, looking at the pen m his hand 
He had heard the voice before but couldn’t 
tilace it “Who is this, please’” he asked 

“My name is Klaus von Palmen I heard 
YOU speak at Heidelberg Maybe you remember 
me I asked you if the problem w'as really 
hypothetical" 

Of course The shrewd-lookmg blond young 
man “Yes. I remember you." 

"Did anv of your audiences do better than 
we did?" 

"I didn’t ask the question again" 

"And It wasn’t hypothetical, was it" 

He w'anted to say it was, or to hang up—■ 
but a stronger impulse took hold of him to 
talk openly with someone who was willing to 
believe, even this antagonistic young German 
"I don’t know,” he admitted "The person who 
told me about it has disappeared Maybe he 
was right and maybe he was wrong ” 

"I suspected as much Would it interest 
vou to know that in Pforzheim, on October 
twenty-fourth, a man fdl from a bridge and 
drowned’ He was sixty-five years old, and 
about to retire from the postal service ’* 

"Miller, Adolf,” Liebermann said, looking 
at his list of possibles “I know already, and 
about ten others besides' in Sollngen, Gladbeck, 
Birmingham, Tucson, Bordeaux, Fagersta 


"Oh " 

Liebermann smiled at the pen and said, 
"I have a source at Reuters " 

"That’s very good’ And have you taken 
steps to find out whether It's statistically normal 



for eleven civil servants, age sixtv-hve, to die 
violently in—^what Is it, a ihree-week period’” 
“There were others,” Liebermann said, 
"who were killed bv relations And 'till others. 
I’m sure, that Reuters missed And out of all 
of them, I think onlv six at the most c ould be 
the ones I'm afraid of Would six over normal 
prove anything’ And besides, who keeps such 
statistics’ Violent deaths on two continents, I > 
age and occupation God, maybe, would Know 
what’s ‘statistically normal’ Or a dozen insui- 
ance companies jmt together I wouldn’t waste 
the time writing them ” 


should have informed u.s it was \oitr exclusive 
property ” 

"Listen to me ” Liebermann shook hb 
head" what a German "Herr voii Palmcn," 
he said, "the person w’ho presented the problem 
to me was a voung man like you More pleasan' 
and respectful, but otheiwise not so different 
And he’s almost certainlv been murdered 
That’s w'hy it i-n’t vour business, because it’s 
a business for piofessionals not amateurs And 
also because vou might muddv things up so 
that when I get to Pforzheim the job wull be 
haidei ” 



"Have ycu spoken to the authorities’" 

"It was you, w'asn’t it who pointed out that 
‘hey're not so interested in Nazi-hunting the^c- 
days' I spoke, but they didn’t listen Can vou 
blame them, realH, w'hen all I could say w'as 
"Maybe men will be killed, I don’t know why'”’ 
“Then we mu'^t find out why, and the w'av 
to do it is to look mfn some of those cases We 
have to investigate the circumstances of tne 
deaths, and moie impoitant, the men’s chatact- 
ers and backgrounds ” 

"Thank you,” Liebermann said "1 hgun n 
that out for myself, back w’hen I w-as an T* not 
a ‘we’ ” 

“Pforzheim is less than an hour's drive 
from here, Herr Liebermann And I’m a law 
student, the third highest in mv class, quite 
capable of making observations and asking 
pertinent questions” 

"I know about the pertinent questions, but 
this really Isn’t your business, young fellow ” 
"OH’ And W'hy is that’ Have you some¬ 
how secured the exclusive right to oppose 
Nazism’ In my country’” 

"Herr von Palmen—” 

"You presented the problem in public, you 


“I won’t muddv things up and I’ll liy tc 
avoid getting murdered Do you want me tr 
call and tell vou w'tiaf I find out or shall I keej’ 
the information to mvself’” 

Liebermann glared, trying to think of a 
W'ay to stop him but of course there wasn’t any 
"Do you at least know what information to look 
for’” he asked 

"Certainly I do Who Muller left his money 
to, who he was related to, what his political ano 
military activities were—" 

"Where he was born—” 

"I know All the points that were suggest¬ 
ed that evening " 

"And whether he could have had any con¬ 
tact with Mengele, either during the war oi 
immediately after Where did he serve’ Was 
he ever in Gunzburg’" 

“Gunzburg’” 

“Where Mengele lived And try not to an 
like a prosecutor, it’s easier to catch flies witf 
lioney than vinegar ” 

“I can be charming when I want to, Hen 
Liebermann ” 

"I can’t wait for a demonstration Give 
me your address, please; I’ll send you picture: 





of three of the men who are supposed to be 
doing the killing? They’re old pictures from 
thirty years ago and at least one of the men 
ha? had plastic surgery but they might come 
in handy anvway, in case anyone saw stran¬ 
ger around I’ll also send you a letter saying 
vou’re working on my behalf Or would you 
lather send me one Sii>ing I’m woiking on 
youTs’” 

•‘Heir Liebeimann, I have the utmost ad- 
mu ation and respect for you Believe me, I'm 
truly proud to be able to be of some help to 
>ou ” 

“All right, all right” 

"Wasn’t that charming’ You see’” 
Liebermann look von Palmen’s address 
.ind phone numbei ga\e him a few more poin- 
teis, and hung up 

A “we” But maybe the boy would manage, 
he was blight enough surely 

He finished m.ikmg tht' second list, studied 
It a few minutes, and then opened the desk’s 
left-hand bottom drawer and got out the folder 
of photos he had pulled fiom the files He took 
out one each of Hessen. Kleist, and Tiaun- 
stemer—young men m SS uniforms, smiling oi 
stern In c'oarse-grained enlarged snapshots, 
next to useless but the best there were 
“Esther'” he called, putting them on the desk 
Hessen smiled up at him, dark-haired and 
wolfish, hugging his beaming parents Lieber¬ 
mann turned the photo over, and below the 
mimeographed history taped to its back, wrote 
Hair silvery now Has had plastic surqery 
“Esther’” 

He picked up the photos, got up from the 
(hall, and went to the dooi 

Esther sat sleeping at her desk, her head 
on her folded arms A pan of still water lay 
at her elbow 

He tiptoed over, put the photos on the 
desk’s corner, and tiptoed on through the living 
room and into the bedroom 

“So where arc you going’” Esther called 
Surprised that .she was up and should ask, 
he called back, “To the bathroom.” 

“I mean where are you going To look " 
"Oh,” he said “To a place near Essen— 
Gladbeck And to Sohngen It’s all right with 
you’” 



pARNBACH paused outside the hotel. Admlr- 
ing the luminous blue-violet twilight, which 
the clerk had assured him would stay as it was 
for hours, he pulled his gloves on, turned up 


his fur collar, and snugged his cap down more 
warmly over his ears and the back of his hand 
Storhen wasn’t as cold as he had feared, but 
it was cold enough Thank God this was his 
northernmast assignment, Brazil had made an 
orchid of him “Sir’” His shoulder was tapped 
He turned, and a blackhatted man taller than 
he offered an identity card on his palm 
“Detective Inspector Lofquist May I have a 
word with you, please’” 

F’arnbach took the card in its leather-and- 
plastic holder He pretended to have more 
difficulty reading it In the twilight than he in 
fact had, so as to give himself at least that 
moment to think He handed the caid back 
to Detective Inspector Lars Lennart Lofquist, 
and putting a pleasant smile (he hoped) m 
fiont of the alarm and contusion inside him, 
said, “Yes, of course. Inspector I’ve only been 
here since noon. I’m sure I haven’t broken dn\ 
laws yet ” 

Smiling too. Lofquist said, ”rm sure you 
haven’t ” He put the card-holder away insidc' 
his black leather coat “We can walk while 
we talk, if you like ” 

“Fine,” Farnbach said “I’m going to take 
a look at the waterfall That seems to be all 
one can do around here ” 

“Yes, at this time of year ” They started 
across the hotel’s cobbled forecourt “Things 
are a little livelier in June and July,” Lofquist 
<-aid “We have sun all night then, and quite 
a few tourists. By the end of August, though, 
even the center of town is dead after .seven oi 
eight, and out here it’s practically a graveyard 
You’re German, aren’t you ” 

“Yes,” Farnbach said “My name Is Bu.sch 
Wilhelm Bu.sch I’m a salesman There’s 
nothing wrong, is there. Inspector’” 

“No, not at all ” They passed through an 
arched gateway “You can relax,” Lofquist 
said “This is entirely unofficial ” 

They turned toward the right, and walked 
side by side along the shoulder of the crushed- 
stone road Farnbach smiled and said, “Even 
an innocent man feels guilty when he’s tapped 
on the shoulder by a detective inspector ” 

“I guess that’s so,” Lofquist said “I’m 
sorry if I worried you No, I just like to keep 
an eye out for foreigners. Germans m parti¬ 
cular. I find them . . enlightening to talk 
with What do you sell, Herr Busch?” 
“Mining equipment" 

“Oh’” 

“I’m the Swedish representative of Oren- 
stein and Koppel, of Lub^k ” 

‘I can’t say I’ve heard of them '• 

“They’re fairly big In the field,” Farnbach 
said “I’ve been with them fourteen years ” 
He looked at the detective walking along at his 
left The man’s upturned nose and pomty chin 
reminded him of a captain he had served under 
in the SS, one who had begun interrogations 
with exactly this disarming bullshit of “nothing 
to worry about, it’s entirely unofficial” Later 


had come the accusations, the demands, the 
torture 

“And is that where you come from’” Loi- 
quist asked ‘'Luheek"’ 

“No, I’m from Dortmund oilginally, and I 
live now in Reinfcld, which is ne.u Lubeck 
When I’m not in Sweiien, that is [ h,i\e .m 
apartment m Stockholm'’ How much, Fain- 
bach wondered, did the son of a inlih know, 
and how in God’s name had he found it <iut 
Had the whole opciation been blown' Woie 
Hessen and Kleist and the othiu's facing itie 
same situation right now, or was this his own 
private failure’ 

“Turn in heie ” Lofquist said, pointing to¬ 
ward a footpath into the wood.s at then right 
“It leads to a better \nntagc point” 

They enteied the natiow })ath and tollcmed 
its nearnight daikness uphill k\irnbach un 
buttoned the breast of his co.it, conteined 
about getting his gun out qui<kl\ if woise 
('ame to worst 

“I’ve spent some time in Ceimanj myselt,' 
Lofquist said “Took shijj fioni Lubeck once, 
as a matter of l.n t ” 

He had switched to flu man, and tairlv 
good German Fainbach, disconceded, won- 
deied whethei theio might leally be nothing to 
worry aboui, was it possible that Lars Lennait 
Ixifquist wanteil onl\ a (hami' to use hi^ Ger- 
man’ It seenic'd too nun h to hope lor In 
German too, he ->aid, “Youi German’s very 
good Is that whv vou hie speaking with us, 
to get a chance to use it’” 

“I don’t peak to all Germans,” Lofquis* 
saul, his \oice chaiged with suppressed merri' 
ment “Only former corporals who’ve put on 
weight and call themselves 'Busch’ Instead of 
Fa rn stein'” 

Farnbach stopped and stared at him 
Smiling, Lafijuist took his hat off, looked 
uj) and moved aside into better light, and 
laughing now, faced Farnbach and gave him¬ 
self the substitute moustache of an extended 
finger 

Farnbach was astonished "Oh my God'” 
he grasped “I thought of you just a second 
ago' I guess I—My God' Captain Hartung'” 
The two shook hands enthusiastic allv and 
the captain, laughing, embraced Farnbach and 
clapped him on the back, then jammed his hat 
back on and grasped Fariibach’s shoulder' with 
both hands and grinned at him "'What joy to 
see one of the old faces again'” he exclaimed 
"I’m habit to cry, God damn it'” 

"But . . - how can this be’’ Fainbach 
asked, thoroughly confused now “I’m . as¬ 
tounded'” 

The captain laughed “You can be Busch," 
he said, “why can’t I be Lofquist’ My Gcxl, 
I’ve got an accent' Listen to me. I’m really a 
fucking Swede now'” 

“And you are a detective?” 

“That I am ” 

“Christ, you threw a scare Into me, sir ” 


The captain nodded regretfully, patting 
Farnboch’s shoulder “Yes, w’e still worry that 
the ax might fall eh, Farnstem’ Even after 
all these years That’s why I keep an eye out 
fot foieignci-^ I still dream once in a while 
that I’m hauled up on trial'” 

“I cin’t behove it’s you'” Farnbach said, 
not vet conq'oscd “I cion’t think I’ve ever 
been so surjmsed'” 

They walfcil on up the path 
“I nevT'i forgot a face, T never forget a 
name ” The cajitain laid an arm over Farn- 
bach’s shoulders "I spotted you standing by 
voui lai, at the g.is station on Kiondikesvagen 
“I’h.it s G()i|i()i,il k'arnstcm in that elegant coat,’ 

1 "-aid ‘I’ll bet a hundred kroner’” 

“It’s F.iinbaih, Sir not stein” 

“Oh"’ Well, ‘stein’ to close enough, isn’t It, 
.ifti'i thiitv v'cais’ With .ill the men I com¬ 
manded’ Of (Dui'e, I had to he absolutely 
ii'it.nn befoie I could speak It was your voice 
that clinched it, it hasn’t changed .it all And 
dioj) the ‘sh,’ will you'* Though I hav'e to 
.idmit it’s nice hearing it again ” 

How in the woild did you wind up here’" 
F.nnh.ich asktd “And a detective, of all 
tilings 

“It’s no great story,” the captain said, 
l.iking hi.s aim fiom TLnnti.ich’s shoulders “T 
had a sister who was man led to a Swede, on a 
fairn down In Sk.mf- After I v\as captured I 
escaped from thi* internment camp and got 
over liy shiji—Lubci k to Ttelicboig, that was 
the sailing 1 mentioned—and hid out with 
them He w.isn't took keen on it Lars Lof¬ 
quist A le.al soh, he mistreated poor Eri 
something awful After a year or so he and I 
had h.id .i hig rove ,u.d I ai c identally finished 
him Well I simply buried him good and deep 
and took his jilai e' We vvcie the .same tyqpe 
]ihv SIC ally, so his papers suited me, and Eri 
w'.is glad to be mi of him When someone who 
knew him came by J band.iged my face and 
she told them a lamp had c'xploded and T 
cou'dn’t talk too much \ftei a couple of 
mont)^ we sold the farm and came up north 
here To Sundsvall first, wheie we worked m 
a cannery’, which w'as aw ful and three years 
iatei, here to Stoilien, vchero there were open¬ 
ings on the foice and jobs for Eri In shops 
And that's it I liked police work, and what 
better way to get wind if anyone was looking 
for me’ That roaring you hear is the fall, it’s 
just around the bend Now what about you, 
Fainstein’ Fainbach ' How nid you become 
Herr Busch the affluent salesman’ That coat 
must have cost you more than I make In a 
year 

“I’m not ‘Herr Busch,’ ” F.'irnbach said 
sourly “I’m ‘Senor Paz’ of Porto Alegre, 
Brazil Busch is a cover I’m up here on a 
job for the Comrades Organization, and a 
damned crazy job it is too ” 

Now' it was the captain’s turn to stop and 
stare astonished "You mean . It’s real’ 127 



The Orpranization exists’ It’s not just . 
newspaper stones’” 

“It’s real, all right,” Farnbaoh said ‘Thev 
help me get settled there, found me a good 
job ” 

“And they’re here now'’ In Sweden’” 

“I’m here now, they’re still down there, 
^\oIklng with Dr Mengele to ‘fulfil the Aryan 
desfinv ’ At least that’s what they tell me” 
“But . this IS maivellous, Farnstein' 
My God, it’s the most exciting news I’ve—We 
aren’t done ' We ?/ ov’t he beaten ' What’s 
going on’ Can you tell me’ Would it violate 
otdins to tell an SS officer’” 



^‘p’LCK orders. I’m sick of oidcrs” h’ainbaih 

said He looked for a moment at the stait- 
led captain, then said, “I’m heie in Storli to 
kill a school teachci An old man who’s not oui 
enemv and who can’t possibly affect the com so 
ot histoiy by so much as a haii Rut killing 
him and a lot of others, is a ‘holy opeiatioii’ 
tint’s .going to bung us back to powei snnx - 
ho'\ ho sa\s Di Mengele” He tutned md 
strode away up the pith 

The captain, confused, watched him gu, 
then huiiied angiih aftei him 'Damn i1, 
what’-- the ich a’” lie clomandid “If A on 
can’t tell me, sa\ ^o' Don’t gm- me—W.i^ 
It all Tfiat’? a lousv tuck to pull on me, 

Fainbach'” 

Fainbach, bicsathing haul thiough hm 
nostiiLs, came out onto a small balcony of jut¬ 
ting rock, and gtaspmg its non lading with 
both hands, gazed bitterly at a bioacl sheet of 
shining water that sheaied down torrentiallv 
at his left He follow-ed the gleaming watei- 
sheet down and down into its thundering 
foaming basin, and spat at it 

The captain yanked him aiotind “That’s 
a loukij tuck to pull,” he cried, close and loud 
against th‘^ fall’s thunder “I really believed 
you 

"It wasn’t a trick,” Farnbacn Insisted 
“It’s the truth, every word of it' I killed a 
roan in Gotc'borg two w'eeks ago—a teachei 
too, Andeis Run.sten Did you ever heat of 
him’ Neither did I Neither did anyone A 
complete nonentity, letired, sixty-five A beei- 
bottle collector, for God’s sake' Braqqed to 
me about his eight hundred and thirty beer 
hottle'f ' I shot him in the head and 
emptied his wallet ” 


“Goteborg,” the captain said “Yes. I 
remember the report!” 

Fainbach turned to ,the railing, held it 
and stared at rock wall across the thundering 
fwilit chasm "And Saturday, I’m to do 
anothei one.” he .s-aid “It’s seaseless ' Insane' 
How could it possibly accomplish anything’” 
' There’s a definite date’” 

“Everything is extremely precise^ ” 

The c'aptain stepjied rlo.se to Fainbaih’s 
side "And join oiders w'ere gi\on to yon t>v 
a lanking officei’” 

“Rv Mengcde. with the Di .gaidz.rtlon’s 
endomc’incnt Colonel Seibeit .shook oui hand-, 
the moining wc left Brazil” 

“It’s not only vou’" 

’'Phi’ic aie other men, in othm lountiies’’ 
Giaspmg Farnbach’s arm, the- captain 
said angiiK, “Then don’t let me heat you i^av 
again ‘Fuck oiders'' You’re a coipoml w’ho’-. 
been assigned a dull/, .ind if your superiors 
ha\e chosen not to tell you the leason for it, 
then thev h.tvo a reason for th.il too Good 
Christ, you’re an RS man beha\i‘ like* one 
Mv Honour 1- I o\.dt\ ’ Those words were 
'■trpposc'd tc) l)c‘ oiigr.ned on your soul’’’ 

Turning, facing the captain, Fainbach 
said, “The war i-> over, sit ” 

“No'” the e,i])lain tric'd “Not it the' Dtg.i- 
nization Is real and w'orking Don’t xou think 
vour colonel knows what he's doing' My 
tiocl. man, if theie’s a chance in a hunched of 
the Reich bern"^ it'^-toic'd, how tan j cm not do 
e\ei\thinr In .cnu pow’C'r to hrlj) m dm it 
ballpen’ Thirl n'' it, Fainbaelp 'I’l't- Itt e-h 
lednicci' Wi cM’old go home a'Mi'i’ \ heioc'' 
'fd a GeinKii''’ t'f ntdi'i and dis( iploK, ui th’- 
'oi ] ed up e,iii!i'' ip'mt tl W or 111' 

“Rill ho." I 'll 'he kllhm '|| h.iiinle old 

me 1 

'Who is the ft richer’ I'll he i lie’-, rot a> 
I'liinle - .1 vou think' Whc' r h< ' Imndheig' 
Olaf -on’ Who’’ 

“Tmndhcig ” 

Tlio eaptain was silent for a moment 
“Well, I’ll admit he seems haimles.s,” he said, 
“but how' do we know what he’s really up to, 
eh’ And how do we know what your colonel 
knows’ And the doctor' Come on, man, stiffen 
vour spine and do your duty' ‘An order is an 
order 

“Even when it makes no sense’” 

The captain closed his eyes, breathed 
deeply, opened his evf'-, gkiied at Farnbach 
‘Yes,” he said “Even w’hen it makes no sense 
It makes sense to your superiors or they 
w'ouldn’t have given it to you My God, there’s 
hope again, l-ainbach, will it come to nothing 
because of your w'eakness’” 

Frowning uneasily, Farnbach moved to 
the captain’s side 

The captrim turned to stay facing him 
“You won’t have any tioublo at all,” he said 
“I’ll jmint Lundbeig out to you 1 can even 
tell you his habits My son had him for two 


years, I know him very well ’’ 

Farnbach snugged his cap dovMi He 
smiled quizzically and said, “The IvOfquists . 
have a son’” 

“Yes, why not’” The captain looked at 
him, and flushed “Oh,” he said, and coldly 
“Mv sister died in T)? And then I mariied 
You have a dirty mind ” 

“Forgive me,” F.unhach said “I’m 
son V ” 

The captain thiust his hands into his 
pockets “Weir ’ he said, still flushed “I hope 
r\e managed to put some starch back into 
you ' 

Fiinb.nh nodded “The Reich restored,” 
he ''aid “that''' what I have to keep thinking 
of ’’ 

“And \our officor.s and fellow soldiers,” 
the lajitain s.iid “Thev'ie depending on you to 
do your joh \oiru‘ not going to lea\c them out 
on a limb, ari' \on^ I’ll gue you a hand with 
Lundbeig I’m on duty Sa'tnidav but I’ll 
switth with one ot the othei men, no pioblem ’’ 
Fainbach shook his head “It isn’t Lund¬ 
beig,’ he said He lunged, gloveil hands push¬ 
ed bku k-leathei ed i best 

'rhe cajitain, one eye gaping fiom under 
his h,it fell baikwaid ovei the railing, jiulksl 
his hands fiee ot his coat and -(oopi'fl aimfuls 
of an Turning feet-over-head, he dropped 
aw av ' tow aids the foaming basin fai below 
Fainbach le.ined u\ei the Killing and look¬ 
ed down unhappily “And it doesn’t haw to 
be Satuiday ” he said. 



riETTING off the Frankfurt-to-Essen plane at 

the FIssen-Mulheim An port, Lieheiniann 
was surprised to find that he felt pie tty good 
Not great, no, but not lotten eithei, and lotten 
was the way he had felt the othei two times 
he had set foot in the Ruhi This was wheie 
everything had come from the guns, the 
tanks, the planes, the submaiincs Hitlei’s 
armoiy this place had been, and its pall ot 
smog had seemed to Liebeimann (m ’59 and 
again m ’66) like a maik, not of peacetime in¬ 
dustry but of w'^aitime guilt, a sun-blocking 
shroud laid down from above rathei than 
raised up from below Going into it he had telt 
depres''ed and disheartened, i cached foi by the 
past Rotten. 

He had braced him&elf for the same lea- 
ction this time, but no, he felt pretty good. 



the smog was only smog, no different from 
Manchester’s or Piti.sbuigh’',, and nothing 
was leaching foi him On the contraiv, it was 
lio—in a smooth-speeding new' Meicedes taxi 
—who w'as doing the icaching And about 
lime Alino'-t two months ago he* had listened 
to Baiiy Koehlei’s wild stoiv from Sao Paulo 
and felt Mengele’s hatred assailing him, and 
now', finally, he wa.s taking action, was going 
into Gladbeck to ask (luestions about Emil 
Doling, sixty-live, “until recently on the staff 
of the Essen Public Tianspoit Commission” 
Had he been muidered’ Was lie linked in any 
way to men in other countries’ Was there a 
icaaon why Mengele and the Comrades Orga¬ 
nization should have wanted him dead’ If 
ninety-four men really w’ere to <Iie, there was 
a one-in-three chance that Doring had been 
the hist of them By tonight he might knou' 

But ei what 'if Reuters had missed 
some of the October 16th possibles’ The chance 
might leally be one in four or five Or six Oi 
ten Don’t think about it, stay feeling good 
“He went into the passageway to reliew 
liiniself,” Chief Inspector Haas said in his 
guttural North German accent. “Bad luck, the 
wrong place at the wiong time” He was a 
haid-looking man in his late foi ties, his faie 
ruddy and jutted with jiockmarks, his blu(' 
eves tlose-scf, his fair hail alniost gone His 
(lothes w'Oie neat, his desk was neat, his office 
w.is neat His manner to Liebermann was 
(ouiteous “It was a whole section of ibiid- 
fioor wall that came down on him The fore¬ 
man f)f the job s,ud later that someone must 
lia\e worked <it it W'lth a crowbai, bui of 
(ouise he would .say that, wouldn’t he’ It 
couldn’t be jiioved, because (he fiiot thing 
we ihd, n.it'iKilly, after getting Doimg out tioiii 
under the rulible, was to use crowbai (jui selves ] 



vv uuwn everyining inai siiii mreaientru 

to fall. We felt we were dealing with j 
straightforward accident Which we were, 
that’s what it’s been declared The wrecker’s 
insurers have already reached an agreement 
with the widow; if there were any suspici¬ 
ons of murder, you can be sure they wouldn’t 
have been in such a hurry" 

“But still,” Liebeimann said, “it could 
have been murder, conceivably ’’ 

“It depends what kind you mean, ’’ Haas 
said, “some tramps or hoodlums might have 
been scavenging around in the building, yes 
They see a man go into the passageway and 
decide to have themselves some sick excite¬ 
ment Yes, that's conceivable Slightly But 
murder with a moral normal miyne, aimed 
specifically at Herr Doring’ No, that’s not 
conceivable How could anyone uho was fol¬ 
lowing him have got up to the thud floor and 
pried loose a whole .section of wall in the 
short time he was in the pas.sage\\av’ He vas 
in the act of urinating when he dieo and he'd 
had two beers, not two hundred ’’ Haas smiled 
“How’’ ‘Whv don’t you stop and pi.s.s, mv 
friend’’ Right over there on that X someone’^ 
painted’’’ And he left the bar alone No, Hen 
Liebcrmann"—Haas ,spoke with final]t\--. 
"I’ve been through this before, you e.in Ix^ 
sure it uas an aeeidenf IVfurdereis (Inn’t go 
to sueh lengths Thev choose the smijile wa\s 
shoot, s(,ih. strike You know' that " 

Thoughtfully Liebermann said “Hnless 
they hate man\ murders to do, and want them 
■iJl not to he snnilai " 

Hads sdumted his close-set eyes at him 
'\fanv minders^'' he asked. 


Bolo’ It hadn’t been fired, or cleaned 
oiled, m God knows, how many years - 
“Was It loaded?’* 

“Yes, but he probably would hav.- 
his hand off if he’d fired It" ' 

Liebeimann said, “Could you 
Prau Doiing’s address and phone uu' i/'"; 
And the sister’s’’ And the address of thf h,t'' 
Then I’ll be on my way." He sat forward and 
put a hand down to his briefcase. ^ 

Haas wrote on a memo pad, copying »,,, 
a t\ped foim in the folder “May J ask,’’ h(' 
said, “how you come to be interested ii, ttnn 
Donng wasn't a ‘war criminal,’ wa.s he’’” “ 
Liebermann looked at Haas busily wiitiru, 
and after a moment said. “No as far as I Khoa 
he w-asn’t a war criminal He mav havf hid 
fontaet with one I’m checking a rumour t>r(i 
bably there’s nothing in it ” 

To the bartender in the Lorelei-Bai he 
‘-aid, “I’m looking info it for a friend of hi', 
w'ho thinks the collapse may not have bttn 
an accident 

The baitender’s eyes widened “You doi/t 
''a>' You mean someone pur[X)selv ’’ Oh 
mv He ua'- a small bald man with a mo.,s/ 
ache with waved tijis A yellow smile-face hir- 
ton ‘-miied on his led Japcl He didn’t ask lae- 
hcim.uin’s n.unc <ind Liebcrmann didn t i'!f> 
it 

“Was he a regular customer?” 

The bartender frowned and stroke lii 
moustache “Mmm, so-so Not every night, hut 
once or twice a week And afterncxin .some¬ 
times " 

“I understand he left here alone rhat 


Lielieraicinn ^aid, “What did you mean 

is.* now, vou've been thioueth this before'’” 
"Doi frig’s ‘^hter w’as in here the next day, 
•reaming at me to ariest Fiau Donng and a 
lan named Spnngor Is this someone 

ou’ie inteic-ted in’’ Wilhelm Snnngoi’’’ 

"Possibly,” Liebermann said. “Who i,s 
e’’" 

“A musician Frau Doring’s lovei, aecor- 
ing to the sister The Frau is much younger 
han Donng was Good-looking tex) ” 

“How old is S})nnger’’’ 

“Thirty-eight, thiitv-nme The night of 
he accident he was filling m wuth the ouhes- 
la at the Fssen opera T think that lets him 
mt, don’t you’” 

“Can you tell me anything about Doring’” 
uebermann a.sked "Who his friends were’’ 
,Vhat oiganizations he belonged to’’” 

Haas shook his head "I only have the 
. ital statistic s ” He turncxl a paper in the 
older lying opcm before him "I saw him a 
ew times but I never met him, they moved 
lere jUst a yeai ago Here we are • sixtv-five 
,'ears old, one hundied and seventy centimen- 
ers, eighty-six kilos ” He looked at Lieber- 
nann “Oh, one thing that might interest you, 
le was carrying a gun ’’ 

“He was’’’ 


night ” 

“That's nine ’’ 

“Was he with any one before he Jeff” 

“He was alone, right where you are now' 
One seat over maybe And he left in a hurry ” 

“Oh?” 

“He had change coming, eight and a half 
marks on a one-fifty bill, and he didn’t wait 
for it He was a good tipper, but not like that 
I meant to give it to him the next time he came 
in ’’ 

‘Did he ,say anything to you while he was 
drinking’’’ 

The bartender shook his head “It wasn’t 
a night I could stand around and talk They 
had a dance at the business school”—he poin¬ 
ted over Liebermann’s shoulder—“and we 
were packed solid from eight o’clock on.” 

“He was waiting for someone, ’ a man at 
the end of the bar said, a round-faced old man 
in a del by hat and a shabby overcoat buttoned 
up tightly to the collar “He kept Icxiklng at 
the door, watching for someone to come in.” 

Liebermann said, “You knew Herr Donng’” 

“Very well,” the old man said “I went 
to the funeral Such a small turn-out' I was 
.surprised ” To the bartender he said. “You 
know who wasn’t there’ Ochsenwalder. That 
surprised me What did he have to do that was 




^unporranif' m picKea up nis stem witii 
hands and drank frons It 
“Excuse me,” the bartender said to Lle- 
ann, and went away toward the other end 
e bar. where a few men sat 
Liebermann got up, and with his tomato 
and his briefcase, went over and sat 
n near the old man, around the bar’s cor- 
from him. 

Usually he sat here with us.” the old man 
he wiped his mouth with the back ot 
hand—“but that night he sat alone, in the 
die there, and kept watching the door 
itmg for someone, looking at the tune 
el said it was probably the salesman from 
night before He was some talker. Donng 
be honest, we weren't sorry he was there, 
here But he could have come over and said 
o, couldn’t he"^ Now don’t get me wrong 
liked him, and not lust because he picked 
the tab sometimes But he told the same 
Stdries over and over again Good stoiy, but 
ho^ many times ean you listen’ Over' and 
dVer, the same stones, how he’d been smaiter 
ti^n different people ” 

' * “He was telling them to a salesman the 
night before’” Liebeimann asked 

The old man nodded "In medu me I'hist 
he was talking to all of us, asking about lhi> 
town, and then it was him and Doling Donng 
talking and him laughing The fiist time you 
heard them thev ueie good stoiles' 

“Thai’s light, I forgot,” the baitender 
said, ha(k with them “Donng was heie the 
night before the accident That was unusual 
for him, two nights m a row ” 



“VOU know how old his wife is"^” the old 
man asked “f thought it was a daugf/er, 
but it was the wife, the widow " 

Liebermann said to the bartendei, “Do 
vou remember the salesman he was talking 
to’” 

“I don’t know' if he was a salesman,” the 
bartender said, “but I remember A glass eye, 
and a wav of snapping his fingers that annoy¬ 
ed the hell out of me, as if I should have been 
there ten minutes ago " 

“How old was he’” 

The bartender stroked his moustache and 
sharpened a tip of it "In his fifties, I’d say, 

he said “Fifty-five maybe.” He looked at the 


old man. "Wouldn't you say thaff" 

Tine old man nodded. '^Around there.” 
Liebermann, unstrapping bis briefcase on 
his lap, said, ‘T have some pictures. They were 
taken a long ago, but would you look at them 
and tell me if one of the men in them might 
have been the salesman?" 

"Glad to,” the bartender said, coming clo¬ 
ser. The old man shifted around 

Getting the photos out, Liebermann said 
to the old man, “Did he give his name’” 

“I don’t think so If he did I don’t remem¬ 
ber it But I’m good w'lth faces” 

Liebermann moved hi-; tomato juice aside, 
and turning the photo.s aiound. put them on 
the bar and separated the thiee of them He 
pushed them closer to the old man and the 
bartender 

They bent over the glossy photos, the old 
man putting a hand to his doVby 

“Add thirty veais,” Liebermann told 
them watching “Thirtv-five’’ 

They laised their heads, looking at him 
wanly, resentfully The old man turned aw'ay 
“I don’t know,” he ^aid He picked up his 
stem 

The h.iitender, looking at Liebeimann, 
^aid. “You (an’t -how us pietnn's of young 
‘■oldiei^ and expei t to leeognize a tifty-livc- 
\eai-old man we saw o\ei a month ago” 
Ijheimann .'=aid “'rhiec weeks ago” 

“Still ” 

The old man diank 

Lu'hetm.mn said lo 'hem, “These men are 
' iimmaL Tlnw’ie wanted 1)\ yuui govein- 
ment ” 

“Oji go\('i nment,” the old man s<(id, set¬ 
ting his stem down onto its wetpimt “Not 

XOUls ” 

"That’s tine,” 1 lebeiinann sjitl “J’m 
Austi lan ” 

'rho harlendei wml away ’I'he lound- 
fat ed old m.m wahln'd him go 

Liticrmann, putting spiead hands on the 
photos, leaned foiw.ud and .said. “This sales¬ 
man may ha\o killed j'out fiitmd Doling" 
The old man looked at his stem, his lips 
puised He turned the stem’s handle around 
toward him 

Liebeimann looked bitleily at him, and 
gathered the photos and put them hack in his 
hnefrase He closed the hneftase, strapped it, 
and stood up 

'rhe b iitendcr, coming back, said, “Two 
marks." 

Li'-bermann put a five-mark note on the 
bar and said, “Some coins foi the phone, 
please ’’ 

He went into the booth and di<^lled Fiau 
Doung’s number The line was busy 

He tried Donng’s sister, m Obeiliausen 
No answer 

He stood oiatcd m the phone booth with 
his briefcase betw'cen his h'ct, tugging at his 
ear and thinking of what to say to Frau Dor- 




ing She might very well be hostile to Yakov 
Liebermann, Nazi-huntei, and even if she 
weren’t, after her sistei-]n-la\\'s accusations she 
ptobably wouldn’t want to discuss Doring and 
his death with anv stianger But what could 
he tell her except the tiuth'^ How else gain a 
meeting with her"’ It struck him that Klaus 
\on Palmen, in Pforzheim, might be getting 
better results than he That w'ould be all he’d 
need, to be outdone by \on Palmen 

He tried Frau Doling again, following Chief 
Inspector Haas’s neatly penned digits The 
phone at the othei end lang 

"Yes’” A woman, quick, annoyed, 

"Is this Frau Klara Doring’" 

"Yes, who’s this’” 

"My name is Yakov Liebermann From 
Vienna ’’ 

Silence "Yakov Liebermann’’ The man 
who finds the Nazis’’”—surprised and puzzl¬ 
ed, but not hostile 

"Looks for them.” Liebermann said, "onl> 
sometimes finds I’m here m Gladbeck, F’lau 
Doling, and I w'ondei if you’d be kind enough 
to let me have a little of your time, only half an 
houi oi so I’d like to talk with you about youi 
late husband I think he may have been in- 
\olved—entirely innocently and without know¬ 
ing about it—in the affairs of certain persons 
I’m interested in May I come to talk with you’’ 
Whenever it’s convenient for you’” 

A clarinet iiiped faintly Mozart’ "Emil 
w’as involved ’” 

“Maybe Without his knowing it I’m m 
\our neighbourhood now' May I come over’ Or 
would you piefer to come out and meet me 
'-omew here’’” 

"No I can’t see you ” 

“Frau Doling, please, it’s veiv important" 


“I can’t possiblv Not now It’s the worst 
possible day ” 

“Tomonow, then’’ I’ve come to Gladbeck 
for the sole purpose of speaking to you ” The 
(darinet stopped, then piped again, lepeating its 
last phrase, definitely Mozait Played by the 
lover Springer’’ Which was why it was such 
a bad day to see him’ "Frau Doring?” 

"All light I work until thiee You can 
come o\ cr tomorrow at four ” 

"That’s Fiankenstrasse 'Twelve’’’ 

"Yes Apartment thirty-three ” 

"Thank you At four tomonow Thank 
^ou, Frau Doring.” 



OE freed himself from the phone booth and 
asked the bai tender for directions to the 
building where Doring had died 
"It’s gone ” 

“Which way was it. then’’” 

The bartenciei, bending, washing glasses, 
pointed a dripping finger “Dow'ii there ” 

Liebermann w'ent down a narrow street 
and across a busy wider one Gladbeck, or this 
part of It at least, was urban, gray, charmless 
The smog didn’t help. 


tie SLOOU lOUKlIlg at a luuuicu un naiuR-cn 
by masonry walls of old factory buildings Three 
fhildien piled broken atones, making an angled 
barrier One of them wore a military knapsack 
He walked on The next cross-street was 
Frankenstrasse, he followed it to Number 12, 
a soot-streaked buff apartment house, conven¬ 
tionally modern, behind a narrow well-kept 
lawn Fiom its rooftop a finger of bl.ick smoke 
lose up to join the smog-shroud 

He watched a woman struggle a baby 
carnage thiough the glass entrance door, and 
went on in the direction of his hotel, the 
Schultenhof 

In his (lean stark German loom he t’a'd 
again to reach Doring’s sister “God bless >ou 
whoevei yon are'” a woman greeted him “We 
)ust this second stepped in' You’re our \ery 
fii.st call ’’ 

Fine He could guess “Is Ftau Toppat 
there’’’ 

“Oh poo No I’m sorry, she’s gone' She’s 
in California, or on the way We bought the 
house fiom her the day befoie ycsteidav It\ 
lor Fiau Toppat She’s’ gone to live with her 
daughter Do vou want the addie-s’’ I’ve got 
it hei e somewhere ’’ 

“No, thanks,” Liebeimann said “Don’t 
bother’ 

“Flveiything’s outs now the furniture, the 
goldfish—we even have vegetables growing Do 
vou know the house’’’ 

“No” 

“It’s awful, hut It’s perfect for us Well, 
the God-bless still goes Are you sure you 
don’t want hei address’ I can find it ” 
“Positne Thank you. good luck’* 

“We’ve got It already, but thanks, w^e can 
always use a little more ” 

He hung up, sighed, nodded Me t<x), lady 
Aftei he had washed up and taken his late- 
afternoon pills, he sat down at the much-too- 
small writing table, opened his briefcase, 
and got out the draft of an article he 
was writing about the e'tiadition of Ftieda 
Maloney. 


^HE door opened to the extent of Its short 
tight chain and a boy looked out, pushing 
dark hair aside from liis forehead He was 
thirteen or so, gaunt and sharp-nosed 
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number wrong, said. “Is this Frau Dorlng’s 
apartment’” 

“Are you Hen Liebermann’” 

“Yes ” 

The dooi closed paitwav, metal scraped 
The boy w'as a grandson, Liebermann 
.supposed, or maybe—sinc-e Frau Doring was 
much youngei than Doi mg had been—a son 
Or maybe only a neighlioui invited over so she 
wouldn’t be .done with an unknown male 
visitor 

Whoever he was, the boy held the door 
open all the wav, and Diebeiniann went in—to 
a mirror-walled alcove busy with two or three 
himselves coming in, suipiisingly' seedy' (“Get 
a hail cut'” Htinnah called "Trim your 
moi stache' Stand stiaight”), and several boys 
in w'hite shuts and daik trou.sers closing doors 
and hookine in chain-latches Standing 
stiaight,, he turned to the real boy ‘Is Frau 
Doring in’” 

“She’s on the phone ” The boy held a 
hand out for I.iebormann’s hat 

Giving it to him Liebeiinanp sn.iled and 
asked, “Are you her giandson’” 

“Her son” The boy’s voice scoincd the 
foolish question He opened a minor-doored 
close! 

Liebermann put his bnefcase down and 
took his coat off looking into a living loom full 
of orange and chiome and gla.ss, everything 
matching, stoic-likc^ unhumari 

He gave his (oat to the boy, smiling, and 
the hoy hitted a hanger into its sleeve, looking 
hoied and dutiful He was the height of Lieber- 
inann’s chc^'t A few coats hung in the closet, 
one of leopatd skin A Imd, a stuffed raven 
or some such, peered out from behind hats and 
boxes on the shelf “Ls that a bud liack there’” 
Liebeimann asked 

“Yes,” the boy said “It was mv fathei’s” 
He closeci the door and stood Icxiking at Liebcr- 
mann with pale-blue eyes 

Liebermann picked up hi.s briefcase 
“Do yam kill the Nazis w'hen you catch 
them’” the boy' asked 

“No”, Liebermann said 
“Why not’” 

“It’s against the law Besides, it’s bettei 
to put them on tnal That way more people 
leain about them ” 

“I.earn what’” The bov looked skeptical 
“Who they' were, what they did ” 

The boy lutned tovvaid the living room 
A woman stood there, sn.all and blonde, in a 
black skirt and jacket and beige turtleneck 
vveatcr, a pretty woman in her early forties 
She cocked hei head and smiled, her hands 
clasped tensely' before her 

“Frau Doling”' Taebermann went to her 
She held a hand out and he shook its small 
c'oldness “Thank you for seeing me,” he 
said Her complexion w.ns (osmeticallv .smooth, 
w'lth a few' fine wrinkles at the outsides of her 
blue-green eyes A pleasant perfume came 
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"Please," she said with embarrassment, 
"could I ask you to show me some identifica¬ 
tion’" 

"Of course," Liebermann said "It’s smart 
of you to ask ” He shifted his briefcase to his 
other hand and reached into his inside jacket 
pocket 

"I’m sure you’re who you say you are," 
Frau Doring said, “But I " 

“Ills initials are in his hat," the boy said 
behind Liebermann “Y S L ’’ 

Liebermann smiled at Frau Doling, hand¬ 
ing his passport to her “Your son’s a detective,” 
he said, and turning to the boj, “That’s \ei> 
good I didn’t even notice you looking ’’ 

The boy, biushing aside his daik forelock, 
smiled complacently 

Frau Doling ictuined the passport. “Yes 
he’s eleven,’’ she said with a smile at the bo\ 
'Only a little bit lazy Right now, lor instante, 
he’s suiiposed to be doing his practiMng’’ 

“I can’t answ'er the door and be in nu 
loom at the same time," the boy giumbled 
stalking dCioss the living room 

Frau Doling smoothed his uniuly haii a. 
he jiassed hei I know', dailing, I was onh 
teasing ’’ 

’I’he bo\ stalked into a halhvav 
Flail Doling smiled biightlj at Liehei- 
mann, lubbing hei hands as if to w'atm them 
“Come sit (low'll, Ileri Liebei maim,” she said, 
and back'^'d toward the wmdow'ed end of the 
loom A dooi slammed “Would you liko 
sonic coffee^” 

Liebarmann s.iid, “No, thank \ou, I jU''t 
had a cup of tea across the street ’’ 

"At the Bittnei'' That’s wheie I w’oik 
I'm the hostess there from eight to three " 
“That’s nue and convenient toi you" 
“’’res. and I'm home when Eiich gets heic 
I started Monday and so far it's perfect I 
enjov it’’’ 

Liebermann sat on an unvieldmg .sofa, and 
Fiau Doring sat on a chan adjacent to it She 
sat erectly, her hands folded on her black skiit, 
hei head tilted attentuely. 

“First of all,” Llelieimanii s,nd. “I’d like (o 
express my symjiathy to you Things must be 
very dithcult foi you right now ’’ 

Looking at her folded hands, Fiau Doling 
said, “Thank you " A claiinet daited upscale 
and down, readying itself to play, Liebermann 
looked toward tlje hallway, from which the 
woody notes flow'ed, and back at Fiau Doring 
She .smiled at him “He’s very good." she s.iid 
“I know',” he said “I heard h’m on the 
jihone yesterday I thought it was an adult Is 
he your only child''" 

“Yes," she said, and proudly "He plans 
to make his career in music ’’ 

“I hope his father left him well provided 
for ’’ Liebermann smiled “Did he''" he asked 
“Did your husband leave his mone\ to Erich 
and you'"’ 


ourprisea, rrau uoring noaaea "Ana to a 
sister of his A third each Erich’s is in trust 
Why do you ask thaf^” 

“I’m looking,” Liebermann said, “for a 
leason why Nazis in South America might have 
wanted to kill him '* 

“To kill EnuP" 

He nodded, watching Frau Doling “And 
the others too ’’ 

She frowned at him “What others'"’ 

“The groujj he belonged to In different 
countries " 

Her frown grew more puzzled “Emil 
didn’t belong to anv group What are \ou say¬ 
ing, that he w’as a Communist'’ You couldn’t 
b(‘ more w'long. Hen Liebermann” 

“He didn’t get mail or phone tails fiom 
outside Germany’” 

“Ne\er Not heie, anv wav \sk at his 
ofhee, maNbe tJici/ know about a group, I 
certainly don’t" 

“1 asked theie this moinlng, they don’t 
know eithei ” 

“Once,” Frau Doling s<iid, “thiee or four 
\eais ago, mac tie e\en mote, his -lister called 
him from Ameiua, w'here she was visiting 
’I'hat’s the onlv fou'ign phone (all I lemembei 
Oh, and once, even longi'i ago, his first w'lfe’s 
btother ('alleil from somewheie in Italy, to try 
to get him to in\(>st m—I don’t remember, 
..omethmg to do with sihei Or platinum" 

"Did he do It’" 

"No Ho w.is very caicfiil with his money " 
The clarinet c.iught Liebcimann's ear, 
weaving the Mozart of fhc' da> before The 
menuetto from the “Clannet Ouintel," being 
pla>(‘d ver\' TiK'tdy He thought of himself at 
the boy’s age, jiutting m two .tnd ihi’ee hours 
a day at the old Ple\el Hr-, mother, may she 
lest in peace, had also sard, “He plans to make 
his (ateer in musie,” just as pioudh Who had 
known what was coming’ And when had he last 
touched a jiiano’’ 

“I don’t und('istand this," Fiau Doling 
said ‘ Emil w isn’t muideied ” 

“He might have been " Liebeimann said “A 
salesman got fiiendly with him the night befoie 
They might have made an aiiangcment, to 
meet at the building if the sale.smtm didn’t show 
up at the bar by ten o’clock That would have 
hi ought him there just at the right time” 

Frau Doring shook hci head "He w'ouldn’t 
have met someone at a building like that one,” 
she said "Not even someone he knew well He 
was too suspicious of people And why on earth 
would Nazis be inteiested in him’” 

"Why was he carrying a gun that night’” 
"He always did ” 

“Always’” 

"Ahvays, as long as I’ve know'n him He 
showed it to me on our first date Can you 
imagine, bringing a gun on a date’ And show¬ 
ing It'’ And what's even worse, I was impress¬ 
ed'” She shook her head and sighed wonder- 
ingly 



•Who was he afraid oP” Liebermann asked 
"Everyone People at the office, people 
who simply looked at him " Frau Doririg 
leaned forwaid confidingly “He was a little 
bit—well, not crazy, but not normal either I 
tried once to get him to see someone, you know, 
a doctor There was a programme on television 
about people like him, people who think they’re 
being . plotted against, and after it was over 
I suggested in a very roundabout way—Well' 

7 was plotting, righf^ To get him declared 
insane*’ He almost shot me that night'” She 
sat back and drew a breath, shuddered, and 
frowned speculatively at Liebermann "What 
did he do, write to vou that Nazis were after 
him’” 

“No, no” 

“Then what makes you think they were’” 
“A rumour I heard ” 

“It was wrong Believe me, Nazis would 
have liked Emil He was anti-Jewish, anti- 
Catholic, anti-freedom, anti-everything-and- 
cveryone except Emil Doring himseif ” 

“Was he a Nazi’” 

"He may have been He said he wasn’t, 
but I didn’t meet him till 1052, so I couldn’t 
swear Probably he wasn’t he never joined 
anything if he could heliD it ” 

"What did he do in uic w'ai*’” 

“He w'as in the Aimy, a < orporal, 1 think 
Tie bragged about the easy jobs he managed to 
wangle The main one w’as in a supply depot 
or something like that Some place safe ” 

“He v'as never in combat’” 

“He was ‘too smart ’ The 'dumb ones’ 
went ” 

“Where was he born*”’ 

“In Laupendahl, on the other side of 
Essen ” 

“And lived in the area all his life’” 

“Yes ” 

• “Was he ever in Gunzburg, as far as you 
know*'”’ 

“Where’” 

“Gunzburg Near Him ” 

“I never heard him mention it ” 

“The name Mengele’ Did he ever mention 
that’” 

She looked at him, eyebrows up, and shook 
her head 

“Just a few questions more,” he said 
“You’re being very kind I’m afraid I m on a 
wild-goose chase ” 

“I’m sure you are,” she said, and smiled 
“WfcS he related to anyone of importance' 
In the government, say?” 

She thought for a moment. "No.” 
“Friendly with anyone of importance’” 

She shrugged “A few Essen officials, if 
that’s your idea of importance He shook hands 
with Krupp once, that was his big moment ” 
“How long were you married to him’” 
■"rwenty-two years. Smce the fourth of 
August, 1952” 

“And in all those years you never saw oi 
heard anything about an international group he 


belonged to, of men his own age in similar 
positions’” 

Shaking her head, she said, “Never, not a 
word ” 

“Not anti-Nazi activity of any kind’” 

“None at all He was pro-Nazi more than 
anti He voted National Democrat, but he 
didn’t join them either He wasn’t a joiner.” 

Liebermann sat back on the hard sofa and 
lubbed the back of his neck 

Fiau Doring said, “Would you like me to 
tell vou who really killed him’” 

He looked at her 

She leaned forward and said, “God To set 



free a stupid little farm girl after twenty-two 
years of unhappiness And to give Erich a 
father who’ll help him and love him, instead 
of one who called him names—that’s right, 
called him fairy and imbecile—for wanting to be 
a musician anil not a safe fat civil servant Do 
Nazis answer prayers, Herr Liebermann’” She 
shook her head “No, that’s God’s business, and 
I’ve thanked Him every night since he pushed 
that wall down on Emil He could have done 
It ^.ooner, but I thank Him anyway ‘Better 
late than never.’ ” She sat back and crossed 


her legs—nice legs—and smiled prettily 
•‘Well'” she said ‘‘Doesn’t he play beautifully'' 
Remember the name- Erich Donng Some day 
you’ll see it on posters outside concert halls'” 
When Lieberinann left Frankenstrasse 12, 
dusk was beginning to gather Cars and trolleys 
filled the stiect, hurrying walkers crowded the 
pavement He walked among them slowly, his 
briefcase at his side 

Donng had been a nobody vain, conniv¬ 
ing, important to no one but himself There 
was no conceivable reason why he should hav-e 
neen a target of Na/i plotters half the woild 
away—not even m his own suspicious imagin¬ 
ings The salesman m the bar’ Simjilv a lonely 
salesman The hurried exit on the night of 
the accident"' Tbeie w-ere a dozen leasons why 
a man might huitv from a bar 

Which meant that the October IGth victim 
had been eithei Chambon in France or Persson 
in Sweden 

Or someone else, whom Reuteis had missed 
Or v-ery pos-,ibly no one at all 
El, Bany, Bariv' What did you have to 
call me for’ 

He walked a little faster, along the south 
.side of crowded Fiankenstrasse 

On the north side Mundt walked faster too. 
an unlighted cigar in his mouth, a folded news- 
ji.iper under his aim 



T’HOrOH the night w-as dry and clear, re- 
(eption was pool, and what Mcngele heard 
was, “Liebcrmann was crackle-crcirkle-squeal 
vvheie Donng oui fust man, lived Taeber 
crn(kle-rrncJxle about him, and bo show-ed 
pictuies of soldiers to crackle rrrrr^ff-RQTIEAL- 
<rarlle Solrng^^n, doing the same thing in con¬ 
nection with a crachle-crackle died in an ex¬ 
plosion a tew weeks ago Over” 

Swallowing back the sourness that was 
churning up into his throat, Mcngele pressed 
the nuke button and s.ud, "Would >ou repeat, 
please. Colonel' I didn’t get alt that Over.” 
Eventualh' he got it 

‘T won’t pietcnd I’m not concerned,” he 
said, mopping his uy forehead with his hand¬ 
kerchief, “but if he’s gone on to check on some¬ 
one w-e had nothing to do with, then obviously 
he'.s .still in the dark 0\oi 

'Crackle Doi mg s apaitmcnt. and it wasn’t 
daik there It was foui in the aftcinoon and 


he was there for clos^? to an hour Over. 

"Oh God,” Mengele said, and pressed the 
button. "Then we’d better take care of him 
right away, just to be safe You agree, don t 
you’ Over ” 

"We’re crackle the possibility, very care- 
fullv I’ll let you know as soon as there’s a 
decision I have a little good news too Mundt 
crnekle-crack(ccond customer, on the exact date 
Ditto Hessen And Farnbach called in, not 
wiih questions, thank God, ]U9t w'lth .some 
surprising mfOTcrnckle-scjneal seems that his 
second customer was hi.s former commander, a 
(aptain who got himself a Sw'edish identity alter 
the war. A funny twist, isn’t it’ Farnbach 
w-asn’t sure whether we knew or not Over” 

"He didn’t let it stop him, did he’ Over ” 

"Oh no, he crncklc-crnckle days ahead of 
schedule So that’s three more checks you can 
put on your chart Over ” 

"I think it’s impel alive that w'o take care 
of Liebermann immediately,” Mengele said 
"What if he doesn’t stop with this man in 
Solingon’ If Mundt doe.s it light, I’m sure it 
vv-on’t cause any troulile, at least not any more 
than we’ve got alieady Over’’ 

"If it’s (lone while he’s in Germany, I dis¬ 
agree Thev’ll (rncklc-’iqiieal-crnckle country 
to show they’re being con.scientiou.s, they’ll hav'e 
to Over ” 

"Then as soon a.s he’s out of Germany 
Over ” 

"We’ll certainly take your feelings into 
account, .lose! Without you, nothing, we know 
how rrackle-etCK kle-'iqneal-erackic off now- 
Ovei and out ” 

Mengele looked at the microphone, and put 
it down He took the earphones off, put them 
down, and switched the radio off 

He went from the study into the bathroom, 
thiew up hib entire half-digested dinner, wa.sh- 
ed, and swished some Vademecum around in 
hi.s mouth 

Then he went out onto the veranda, smiled 
<ind said "Sorry,” and sat down and played 
bridge with General Farina and Franz and 
Margot Schiff 

When they left, he took a flashlight and 
vvdiked clown to the riv-er to think He said a 
ft'w w-ords to the man on duty and walked <i 
wavs downriver, where he sat on the side of 
d nistv oil drum—to hell with his trouseis— 
,ind lit a cigarette He thought of Yakov 
Liebermann going into the men’s homes, and of 
Seiheit and the ucst of the Organization btass 
lacing a necessity and calling it a pos.sibility, 
and of his deccuU's-long devotion to the noblest 
ideals—the pursuit of knowledge and the eleva¬ 
tion of the best of the human race—that might 
be robbed of it.s ultimate fruition hv that one 
nosy .lew and that handful of w-easclmg Aryans 
Who w’ere worse than the Jew-, because Licbei- 
mann, if one w-as fan about it, was doing hi.s 
duty according to his lights, while they were 
lietraving theiis Oi thinking of betraying it 




IJE losi^ed his second cigarette into the river’s 
glistening blackness, and with a “Stay 
awake’’ to the guard, walked back toward the 
house 

On an impulse he turned aside and pushed 
his way into the overgrown path to the 
“fdctoiy,’’ that path down which he and the 
otheis—voung lleitei, von Sweiingen, Tina 
/ygoiny all of them dead now, alas—had 
trooped so cheei fully on those long-ago morn¬ 
ings Bonding o\er the probing llaohlight, he 
waided off bioad leafed branches, stumbled 
o\er aichmg roots 

And theie it was, the long low building, the 
uecs nibbling at it The paint had scaled fium 
its fianie w'all=, eiery window' was broken (the 
'-cuajits’ childien damn them), and a whole 
'-ection of louugated loof had f<i!Icn or bci'n 
])Ulkd fiom the doiinitory end 

'I’he fiont dooi gaped open, hanging away 
by its lowei hinge Tina Zygoiny laughed liei 
inasculme laugh, von Swenngen thundcied, 
“Rise aiul shine' You've had your beauty sleep'" 
Only silence Injects twanging, i hittorlng 
Shining the light before him, Mengele went 
up the step and through the dooiway Fi\e 
vears at least since he’d last set foot 

Beavtijul Havana The postei clung to the 
wall, dusty and nppled sky, mountain, floweied 
1 01 eground 

He smiled at it, and moved the light beam 
Finding gouged wallboard where shelves 
and cabrnets had been rrpped out Stems of 
plumbing standing at attention The wall with 
the brown spots that Reiter had buined into it. 
starting a swastika with his micioscope Could 
have buined the place down, the idiot 

He walked carefully around bioken glass 
A lotting melon-niid, ants feasting 

He looked into barren rooms, and rememb- 
eied life and activity, gleaming equipment The 
steiihzer Keened, pipettes clinked Over ten 
yeaIS ago 

Everything had been taken out, junked or 
pel haps given to a clinic somewhere, so that in 
case (he Jew-gangs got in—they were strong 
m those days, "Commando Isaac" and the others 
—they’d have no clues, no inkling 

He w'alked down the central corridor 
Native attendants spoke soothing words in 
jinmitive dialec ts, trying to make themselves 
understcxid 


He came Into the dormitory, fresh-smelling 
and cool, thanks to its open roof The grass 
mats were still there, lying in disarray 

Make what you will of a few dozen grass 
mats, Jew-boys 

He walked among tiiem, remembering, 
smiling 

Something sparked white against the wall 
He went to it, looked dow'n at it lying there 
in the flashlight’s beam, picked it up, blew at 
it, examined it on his hand Animal claws, a 
circle of them—one of the women’s bracelets 
For good luik’’ The jiow'er of the animals 
transferred to the wearei’.s aim"' 

Odd that the (hildren hadn’t found it, sure¬ 
ly they played m here, lolled on these mats, 
had disarranged them 

"ies, good lui.k that tins bi.uelet had lain 
here all these veats m) lli.it he might find it on 
this night of fciii and uiueitamtc, (T pos.sible 
betrayal He clustered Ins fingers into it, shook 
it down aioiind them, pudied at it with the 
wri.st of his flashlight-hand, the c law-circle 
drojiped down aiound hn gol.l \'atOib.u.d He 
'hook his fist, fh(' (law ^ d,iiuc*d 

He looked about at thi’ dormituiv, and up 
thiough its broken loof at tieetops, and stars 
that came and went .nnong them And—may¬ 
be, majbe not —a1 hi- Fulnei watching him 
r 11 oil’/ fad lymi he pnmised 
He lookc'd about—at thi^ Jilan; wheie so 
much, so glnnously much, had already been 
aeeomphshed -and glai iii”, sjk] alouil, “I 
wmi't ’’ 



four of the eleven,” Klaus von Palmen said, 
cutting into a thick sausage before him. “Don’t 
you think it’s too soon to talk about stopping'" 

“Who's talking about stopping?” Lieber- 
mann knifed mashed potatoes onto the back of 
his fork “All I said was I’m not going to go 
all the way up to Fageista I didn t say I’m not 
going to ask someone else to go up to Fagensta, 
someone who w'on’t need an inteipreter” He 
put the sausage-and-potatoed folk into his 
mouth 

They weie in Five Continents, the les- 
tauiant in Frankfuit Airport. Satuiday night, 13 


November 9th. Liebermann had arranged for 
a two-hour stopover on his back to Vienna, and 
Klaus had driven up from Mannheim, acknow¬ 
ledged the reproach of invisible contributors-— 
but the boy deser\ed a good meal Not only 
had he checked out the man in Pforzheim, whose 
jump, not fall, from a bridge had been witness¬ 
ed by five people, but after Liebermann had 
spoken to him from Gladbeck on Thuisday night 
he had gone to Solingen. Besides, his look of 
shrewdness—the small pinched-together featu¬ 
res and glittering eyes—at close range seemed 
maybe only part .shrewdness and the other part 
malnutrition Did any of these kicks eat enough'' 
So, Five Continents They couldn’t talk in one 
of the snack bars, could they'' 

August Mohr, the night watchman at the 
rhemical plant in Sollingen, had turned out to 
be, as Liebermann had thought he might, a 
civil servant by day—a custodial woiker in the 
hospital where he had died But fire otficaJs 
had thoroughly in\estigated the explosion that 
killed him, and had traced it to a chain of mis¬ 
haps they weie certain couldn’t have lieen pie- 
arranged Arid Mohr himself was as unlikely a 
victim of Nazi plotting as Emil Daring bad 
lieen Semiliterate and poor, a widower for six 
years, he had lived with his bedridden mother 
in two rooms in a shabby boarding house Foi 
most of his life, including the war years, he 
had worked in a Solingen steel mill Mail or 
phone calls from out'^ide the country? His land¬ 
lady had laughed “Not even from inside, sir " 

Klaus, in Freibuig, had thought at first 
that he was on to something The man there, 
a clerk in the Water Department named Josef 
Fausenberger, had been knifed and robbed near 
his home, and a neighbour had seen someone 
watching the house the night before 

“A man with a glass eye?” 

“She wouldn’t have noticed, she was too 
Far away A big man in a small cai, smoking, 
was what she told the police She couldn’t 
even tell what make of car W^as theie a man 
with a glass eye in Solingen?” 

“In Gladbeck Go on." 

But Rausenberger had belonged to no in¬ 
ternational organizations He had lost both 
his legs below the knees in a train accident when 
he was a boy, as a result he hadn't done military 
service or even set foot—artificial foot, that is— 
outside Germany (“Please,” Liebermann 
chided ) He had been an efficient and pains¬ 
taking worker, a devoted husband and father 
His savings had been left to his widow He had 
disapproved of the Nazis and voted against 
them, but nothing more Born m Schwenn- 
ingen Never in Gunzburg One notable re¬ 
lation a cousin, the managing editor of the 
Berliner Morgenpo’it 

Donng, Muller, Mohr, Rausenberger none 
of them by any stretch of the imagination a 
Nazi victim Four of the eleven 

“I know a man in Stockholm,” Liebermann 
said “An engraver, from Warsaw originally 


Very clever He’ll be glad to go up to Fagerstli. 
The man there, Persson, and the one in Borde¬ 
aux are the two main ones to check on October 
sixteenth was the one date Barry mentioned. 
If neither of those two was someone the Nazifli 
could have and would have killed, then he must 
have been wrong.” 

“Unless you haven’t heard about the right 
man Or he was killed on the wrong day.’* 

“Unless,” Liebermann said, cutting saus¬ 
age. “The whole thing is ‘unless’ this, ‘if’ that, 
‘maybe’ the other I wish to hell he hadn’t 
called me ” 

“What did he say exactly? How did it all 
happen''” 

Liebermann went through the story 
The waiter took their plates and their 
dessert orders 

When he had gone, Klaus said, “Have you 
realized that your name might have been added 
to the list’ Even if it wasn't Mengele, recog^ 
nizing you by telepathy—which I don’t for a 
moment believe, Herr Liebermann; I’m sur¬ 
prised that you do—but if any Nazi hung up 
the phone, he certainly would have made it hi.s 
business to find out who Barry was talking to. 
The hotel operator would have known ” 

Liebermann smiled “I’m only sixty-two,” 
he said, “and I’m not a civil servant ” 

“Don’t joke about It If killers weie being 
sent out, why not give them one more assign¬ 
ment'' With top priority'” 

“Then the fact that I’m .still alive suggests 
they weren’t being sent out ” 

“Maybe they decided to wait awhile, 
Mengele and the Comrades Organization, be¬ 
cause you knew Or even called the whole 
thing off ” 

“You see what I mean about the ‘ifs’ and 
the ‘maybes’?” 

“Did you realize that you may be in 
danger?” 

The waiter put cherry cake before Klaus, 
a Linzer torte before Liebermann He poured 
Klaus’s coffee, Liebermann’s tea 

When he had gone, Liebermann, tearing 
open a packet of sugar, said, “I’ve been m 
danger for a long time, Klaus I stopped think¬ 
ing about it. otherwise I would have had to 
close the Center and do something else with 
my life. You’re right, ‘if’ there are killers. I’m 
probably on the list So finding out is still the 
only thing to do. I’ll go to Bordeaux and have 
Piwowar, my friend in Stockholm, go to 
Fagersta And if those men too can’t have been 
victims, I’ll check out a few more, just to be 
sure ” 

Klaus, stirring his coffee, said, “I could go 
to Fagersta, I speak some Swedish.” 

“But for you I’d have to buy a ticket, 
right'' And for Piwowar, 1 won't. Unfortunate¬ 
ly that’s a factor Also, you shouldn’t skip 
lectures so casually.” 

“I could skip every lecture for a month 
and still graduate with honours.” 




“Oh my Such a biain Toll me about 
yourself, how did you become so smart’ 

“J could tell you something about myself 
ihat might come as a surprise to >ou, Herr 
Liebermann ” 

Liebermann listened gravely and sym¬ 
pathetica 11> 

Klaus’s patents weie foimci Nazis His 
niothei had been on close terms with Himmler, 
his father had been a colonel in the Luftwaffe 
Almost all the young Germans who offered 
to help Liebermann were childien of former 
Nazis It was one of the lew things that made 
him think God might be real and at work, if 
only slow'ly 



«TyE’RE awful ” 

'^^“No we're not, w'e’ie smashing Ought to 
be doing it on film ” 

"You know what I mean Look at us one, 
two, and m the kip Tuppence says you forgot 
my name." 

"Meg for Margaret.” 

"Full name.” 

“Reynolds. Tuppence please. Nurse Rey¬ 
nolds." 

"Too dark to find my purse. Willi you settle 
for this’ 

“Mmm, yes Indeed Mmm, that’s lovely ’’ 

Blushmg shyly, she said. "It won’t be only 
this one night, sir will it?” 


"Is that what’s on your mind’’’’ 

“No, I’m thinking about the price of pick¬ 
les Of course it’s on my mind' This im’t mv 
usUiil modus Vivendi, you know ’’ 

“I say ‘Modus \ivendi’'” 

“There’s a straight answer ” 

“1 wasn’t trying to be evasic'’, Meg I'm 
afiaid It mav be onlj tonight, but not because 
I want It that way I have no choice in the 
matter I was sent up here to do some 
business with someone, and he’s laid out in 
\oui bloody hospital, on oxygen, with no visi- 
tois excejit the immediate fam " 

•‘Hairington’’’ 

“That’s the chap When I call in and le- 
I>ort I can’t get to him, I’ll prob.ililv be pulled 
light back down to London We’ie dreadfully 
short of staff at present’’ 

“Will \ou come back when he lecoveis'" 
“Not likely I’ll be onto another case by 
then, someone ehc’ll take over As.-uming he 
does lecovei It’s iffy, I gather’’ 

“Yes, he’s si\ty-six, you know, and it was 
epute a bad attack He has a stiong constitu¬ 
tion, though Ran round the gicen every morn¬ 
ing .it eight shaip, vou could set >oui watch 
They say it hel[)s the heart, but I s.iy it harms 
it a1 that age ” 

“It’s a pity I can’t get to him, I’d have 
been able to stay heie a fortnight at tlie very 
least Do you think we couki get together at 
Christmas’ We close up shop then, can vou 
get fret’’’ 

“I might be able ” 

“Lovely' Would you’ I have a flat m 
Kensington, with a bed a mite softer than this 
one " 

“Alan w'hat business are you in'" 

"I told vou ’’ 

“It ceitdinly doesn’t sound like selling 
Salesmen don’t have ‘cases’ Excep! the can n¬ 
ing kind, and I didn’t notice any oi those, not 
that I had much time to Selling what, eh' 
You re not really a salesman at all, are you ’’ 
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‘‘Of course I can” 

‘‘Truly’” 

“Yes You can trust me, Alan ” 

“Well—I’m with the Inland Revenue 
We’ve had a tip that Harnington has bilked us 
out of something like thirty thousand quid over 
the past ten or twelve years ” 

‘‘I don’t believe it' He’s a magistrate'” 
‘‘They’ie the ones, more often than you’d 
think ” 

‘‘Good Loixl, he’s Civic Virtue on a 
pedestal'” 

‘‘That’s as may be I was sent to find out. 
Y’see, I w'as to put a transmitter into his 'home, 
a ‘bug’, and monitor it, from my room here, 
see what I could pick up ” 

‘‘Is that the way }ou blighteis operate'’" 
‘‘Standard piocedure in cases like this I 
have the wan ant in my briefcase His hospital 
room would have been even better than his 
home A chap’s a bit nervous in hospital, tells 
the wife where the loot is hidden, whispers a 
woid 01 tw'o to his solicitor But 1 can’t get 
in to plant the bloody thing I couUl show the 
wairant to \oui director, but like as not he’s 
Harnngton’s pal, he’ll drop a woid and it’s 
lohnny-out-the-window’ " 

‘ You bastdid You luddy old bastard'” 
‘‘Meg’ What are—” 

‘‘You think I don’t see what the game 
You want me to plant your whatsit for you. 
That’s why we ‘happened’ to meet .so acciden¬ 
tally Fed me \oui line of—Oh Christ, I should 
have known you were up to something, Hand¬ 
some Harry falling for a fat old cow' like me.” 

“Meg! Don’t say that, love!” 

‘‘Get your hands off And don’t call me 
‘love,’ thank you Oh Christ, what an ass I 
am'" 

‘‘Mag dear, please, he back down and—” 
‘‘Keep off' I’m glad he did you out of 
something You buggers get too much fiom us 
as It IS Ho' There’s a joke Remind me to 
laugh ” 

‘‘Meg' Yes, you’ie light, it’s true, I w^as 
hoping you'd lend a head, and that is why we 
met But It isn’t why we’re up here now Do 
vou think I’m so lo\aI to the bleeding Rev that 
I’d bed down with "someone I wasn’t keen on. 
just to get a wreUhed little twister like Hani- 
ngton"' And want to go on doing it foi a fort¬ 
night or moie’ He’s nothing compaied to most 
we go after. I meant every woid I said, Meg, 
about preferring large women, and mature ones, 
and w'anting you to tome stay with me at 
Chri.stmas ” 

‘‘Don’t believe one bloody woid " 

‘‘Oh Meg, I (ould teai my tongue out' 
"i'ou’re the best thing that’s happened to me in 
fifteen yeais, and now* I’ve spoiled it all with 
my stupidity' Will vou just he back down, 
love'' I’m not going to mention Hainngton 
ever again I wouldn’t let you help me now if 
[0 you bagged me ” 


‘‘Just he back down, love—that’s the girl 
—and let me hold you and kiss these nice big- 
Mmmmm' Ah, Meg, really heaven' Mmmm'” 
‘‘Bastard .” 

‘‘You know what I’ll do'' I’ll call in to- 
moriow and tell my super that Harrington’s 
mending and I think I’ll be able to plant the 
bug in a day or two Perhaps I can stall him 
till Thursday or Friday before he pulls me back 
Mmmmm' I’m queei for nurses, did y’know 
that’ My mum was one, and so was Maiy, my 
wife Mmmm'” 

‘‘Ah ” 

‘‘You mayn't like me, but your nipple does ” 
‘‘Did you really mean it about Christmas, 
bastard’'” 

‘‘I swear I did, love, and any other time 
we can manage Maybe you could even move 
to London, have you ever thought of doing 
that' There are always posts for nunses, aren’t 
there’ That was Mary’s experience ” 

‘‘Oh, I couldn’t Not ju.st pick up and move 
Alan’ Could you really stay a fortnight”' 

‘‘1 could get away with more than that if 
1 had the bug in, I’d have to wait till he’s out 
of Lite tent and talking to people But I’m not 
going to let you do it, Meg, I meant it ” 

“I already know—" 

"No I won’t risk spoiling our lelationshij) 
“Oh bosh I already know you’re a bas- 
taid, so what difference will it make’ I want 
to help the govei nment, not you ” 

“Well I suppose I shouldn’t stand in the 
way of getting my job done ” 

“I thought you’d come lound What must 
I do’ I can’t wiie things ” 

“There’s no need to You simply bilng a 
package into his room The size of a sweet 
box It IS a sweet box actually, nicely done up 
in flowered paper All you do is unwiap it, 
put it close to his bed—on a shelf or night table 
or such, the closer to his head the better—anct 
>ou open it.” 

“That’s air Just open it’” 

“It goes on automatically ” 

“I thought those things were tiny” 

“The telephone ones Not this kind ” 

“It won’t make a spark, will it’ The 
oxygen, you know ” 

“Oh no, It can’t possibly Just a micro¬ 
phone and a transmitter under a layer of sweets 
You mustn’t open it until you have it in the 
right place, it doesn’t do to jiggle it around too 
much once it’s broadcasting ” 

“Do you have it ready’ I’ll put it in to¬ 
morrow Today, I should say ” 

“Good girl” 

“Fancy old Harrington a lax cheat! What 
a stii it’ll make if he’.s brought up on charges'” 
“You mustn’t breathe a word of this to 
anyone until we have evidence.” 

“Oh no. I’d never; I know that. We must 
assume he's innocent It’s quite exciting' Do 
you know what I’m going to do after I open the 



box, Alan’” 

"I can’t imagine ” 

“I'm going to whisper something into it, 
something I’d like you to do to me tomorrow 
night In exchange for my helping You will 
be able to hear, won’t you’’’ 

“The moment you open it I’ll be listening 
with bated breath Whatever can you be 
thinking of, you w'lcked Meg’ Oh yes, ooh, that 
feels \eiy nice indeed, love’’ 



J^IEBERMANN w'ent tc Bordeaux and Oilean'^, 
and his fiiend Gabiiel Piwc.war went to 
Fageista and Goteboig None of (he four sixtj- 
five-year-rId civil seivants who had died in 
those cuies was any moie imaginabU' as a Nazi 
\ ictim than the four who had .iiready been 
(becked out 

Another hati h of clippings and teai-otls 
came in, tw'enty-six this time, six ot them possi¬ 
bles 'rheie weie now seventeen, of wdneh 
eight—inc hiding the three of Oitober Kith— 
had been eliminated Ijiebormann was certain 
Baiiy had Ikoii wiong, but reminding hirnseli 
of the giavitv ot the situation if he lU'cided to 
check out fi\e more, the ones most easily 
(lU'cked Two in Denmark he delegated to one 
of his (ontrif'utoi s there, a bill collectoi named 
Goldschmidt, and one in Trittau, near Hamlniig, 
to Klaus Two in England he checked out him¬ 
self, (ombining busine.ss with pleasure—a visit 
with his daughter Dena and her famih, m 
Reading 

The live were the same as the other eight 
Difft'ront, but the same Klaus reported th<it the 
VV'idow Schreiber had wanted to (to moic than 
t<dk with him 

A few' moie (hiijungs came in, with a note 
from Be\non Afraid I can’t justity this to 
London any longer Has anything (ome ot it’ 
Liebeimann called him, he was out 
But he relumed the call an hour later 
“No, Sydney,” Liebermann said, “it was 
only wild geese Thirteen I checked, out of s(->- 
■venteen that could have been. Not one was a 
man the Nazis w’ould plan to kill But it’s good 
1 checked, and I'm only sorry that I put you 
to so much trouble ” 

“Not a bit of it The boy hasn’t turned 
up yet’” 

"No I had a letter from his hither He’s 
been down there twice, in Brazil, and twice to 


Washington, he doesn't want to give up” 

"Pity Let me know if he finds anything ” 

‘T will And thank you again, Svdney ” 

None of the final few clippings was a 
possible Which was just as well Liebeimann 
turned his attention to a letter-writing cam¬ 
paign aimed at getting the West German gov¬ 
ernment to lenew attempts to extradite Waltei 
RdUff—responsible for the gassing of nlnetv- 
seven thousand women and children and liv¬ 
ing then (and now) under his own name in 
Punta Aienas Chile 

In Januarv of 1075 Liebermann w'ent to 
the United States for what was to have been 
a two-month sjieaklng tour, a counterclockwise 
circuit of the eastern half of the country starl¬ 
ing and ending in New' Yoik City His lecture 
iniicau had hooked ■-e\ent,i-odd engagements 
for him, some at colleges <ind universities and 
the maioiily m temples and at luiuheon meet¬ 
ings of Jevvish gioups Before being sent on 
the toui he was escoited to Philadeluhia and 
put on a television piogirtm (along with a 
health-food (‘\peit an ai toi and a woman 
who had written an erotic novel, but mvalu- 
<ible and hard-to-anange publicity Mi Gold- 
wasset of the bureau assured him) 



ON Thursday evening, January 14th, Lieber¬ 
mann spoke at Congregation Knesses Isiael 
m Pittsfield, Massachus(‘tts A women who had 
brought a paperback copy of his book foi him 
to autograph said as he vviole in it ih.it she was 
from Lenox, not Pittsfield 

“Lenox’” he asked “That’.s nea- here’’’ 
“Seven milev,’ she s.iid. smiling “I’d have 
come if It were seventy " 

He smiled and thanked h<‘i 
November Kith, Currv-. Jack, Ltmox, Mas¬ 
sachusetts He liadn t brought the li ,t v\ith him 
but it wa-s thoie In his he,id 

That night, in the gue-t leom ot tiie con- 
gipgation’s presidi nt he kn awake, listening To 
snf‘V\ Ikikes ])attirig ,it the w inilciw p,in(‘s Cuiry 
Something with l.ixes, an assessot oi auditor 
Killed in a hunting accident, someone's wild 
shot Aimed shot’ 

He had checked Thlitetm oui of s»>vrnteen 
Including the three on Octobci IGtu Bat only 
sev'tn miles’ The bus nde to Woieodei would¬ 
n’t take more than two hoiiis, and he didn't 
hrtV'e to he there till dinnertime Even aftei din¬ 
ner Kme In a pitch 1-1 
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Lenox. Five inches of snow 
more was coming down Imi tl" 
only thinly coveted Hiilldo'ci> 
aside, other machines tliuA 
rushing arches Incredible hic!. 
thing would have been stoj'iMd o 

Tn Lenox he found tliat no oie ' ■ 
ted to shooting Jack Cutrv Nad C' ''' 
(.ord, Police Chief DeCiHi'oM" '■ 
had been an accident The hit h.nl 
ously clean, smack thumgh ihe bni i 
hunting cap That .setnicd mote Vo 
than bad luck But Cuu\ h.id h.. n ■ ' 
or six hours when he had hecn loi.'. 
areas had been ualked (uei hv at ii 
people, .so w'mt (OuM fhe paint' In 

, .1 »T-, - . 1. , I, ' I) I, j 


.in ’ 
wc’c 


Im'- 
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,„,Kcd at L^it'oermann. "'>5 

-111 only ask a few question, 

..„d '‘Did he belong to anv 
.i^Hip oi organization of wen of in, J 
She shook her head^ lower. 

I.ii wall'groups," she said 'I'j,,, ' 

;;iUOn,i 


\nu\ucaii 'groups," she said 
llotary—no, that’s hu.- 
Club That's the only or.< 

.. /<i \K//\irW XXfna* 


n 1 


ii\i- 


lie was a World War Twu 
She nodded. “The Air Fore, 

' c. the Distinguished Fivj , 

hi FAUopelf" 

•'Tim Far East” 

I'hi'. one IS personal, h .i 

5 a._ 


' tetdr 

Oil), 


•Thi- one is personal, h.,i i 
mind He \e!l his money to vuu’" 
Cdtitlously she nodded "! w.;, 

n'litii 


A'l'.i 


At miflmorning Liebermann sat m a ^m<dl 

untidy kitchen, sipping becTui Mr^' 

ned mug and feeling miserable ^f^cause Mr 

Cuvrv was going to ciy any 
Donng's window she was m her mrrv 

I \ wa-s the nnlv resemblance Mrs Lurry 

with reddened (.rack-nailed ,,i‘ 

finest man on (lOd .s green 

And she cned. took a crumpled 
^ ^ ban mrl messed it to one streaming 

pa,Kr ns f' ’Zrl„ forehead on he. 
K';rhe;''*a";p':ibl:;l“on"lhc tawcop. sohhed 

Smann pul h.s lea .lou'n and leaned 
forivard helples.slv 

She apologizetl in her rrymg „ ^ 

''Tt'c all neht he said, ds ail nmi 

rllJf'lo sSTmh'w^n^^inTThirleen out 

'idTiTbaA'"'4S.“a!:d waned- looked ab¬ 
out dispiritedly at the 

SS’on'’^ e»?,es d^r Wild 

rSernrw^?" b™smk a e£ o. 

,42 A cereal box on the counter, Cheeno . 


pajamas, barefoot He scratched — 

Imking curiously at Liebermann ^ 

Liebermann rose, surprised 
Morgen" and realized as he said it—and 

turned to Mrs Curry arid asked, 

haTthe flu,"™e said "And IhereS no 

school ^ This 

Jack junior No, in Fuiope 

Mr Liebermann „ur shppei? 

He’s a famous man Oh. where are yor i 

Jack” What do you want 

Mrs Curry stood up Hone i 

ThfC'Kd af L'letermami "'■‘b “"b 
normS pafe-Huc eyes "What are you famous 

""■’"-Se foi Nazis He was on Mike 

””“?.'K's'docrila- ha^? 

mann said "Do, So lives in 

twin’ An exactly-hke-you wy ^ Qjadbeck ” 

‘■'^’^‘^pSactly uS^me?” The boy looked skep- 
“‘^^‘"Fxactlv' I never before saw such a 

resemhiing only twin brothers could be so 
““"jS,'“ you' net back in ^^,d 
f„TeL"n'’t?htnd, smiling "rn bring 
It in ’’ 



le said sharply. “You’ll get 
.of better, standing around that 
J no slippers; go on.” She smiled 
3d-by and go ” 

Christ," the boy said “Good- 
from the room 

tch your tongue'” Mrs Curry 
after him, and at Liebermann, 
a cabinet and yanked its door 
that he paid the doctor bills,” 
len he’d think twice ” She pulled 

said, “It’s amazing! I thought 
, in Germany visiting you! Even 
the .same, the look in the eyes, 
fh^ ,. 

•lESvwyone has a double,” Mrs Curry said, 
A eareful stream of grapefruit juice 
hl& green glass “Mine is in Ohio, a girl 
Big knew before we met ’’ She put the 
esmast down and turned, holding the filled 
‘ ‘Well,” she said, smiling, "I don’t like 
to ^ inhospitable, but you can see I’ve got an 
lawful lot here that needs doing Plus having 
Jack at home I’m .sure nobody shot Big Jack 
on purpose It was an accident He didn’t have 
an enemy in the world.” 

Liebermann bmiKcd, and nodded, and 
reached for his coal on the chairback 





Astounding, such a sameness Pea.s in a pod 
And even moie astounding wh' n, on top 
of the sameness of their gaunt taces and ske¬ 
ptical attitudes, you put the sameness of sixty- 
five-year-old fathers who were civil servants, 
dead by violence within a month of each other 
And the sameness of their mothers’ age, forty- 
one-or-two How could so much sameness be'' 
The wheel pulled towards the right, he 
straightened it, peering through ^he wiper’s 
fast flicklngs Concentrate on the driving 

It couldn’t be only coincidence, it was too 
much But what else could it be’ Was it pos- 
, sible that Mrs Curry of Lenox (who praised 
her dead husband’s forgiveness) and Frau 
Dorlng of Gladbeck (no model of faithfulness, 
) it seemed) had both had affairs with the same 
; gaunt sharpnosed man nine months before 
I their sons were horn’ Even in that unlikely 
^ event (a Lufthansa pilot commuting between 



Essen and Boston') the boys wouldn’t be 
twins And that’s what they weic, absolutely 
identical 
Twins 

Mengele’s main interest The subject of 
his ,\usch\Mtz expel imenis 
So’ 

The white-haiied professoi at Jlcidelbeig 
“Not one of the suggestions made so far has 
lecognized Di Mengelc’s presioice in the prob¬ 
lem ” 

Yes, but these boys weren't twins, they 
only looked like twins 

lie wrestled with it m the bus to Wor¬ 
cester 

It had to be a coincidence Eveiyone had 
a double, as Mis Curiy had said so untoncern- 
edly, and though he doubted the statement’s 
Hath, he had to admit he’d seen plenty of 
look-alikes m his lifetime a Boimann, two 
Eichmanns, half a dozen otheis (But look- 
alikes, not look-the-.sames, and why had she 
pouied the giapefruit juice so carefully Had 
she been very concerned, and afraid a shaking 
hand might betray her’ And then the quick 
kicking-him-out, suddenly busy Dear God, 
could the wives be involved' But how’ Why’) 
The snow had stopped, the sun shone 
Massachusetts swung past—dazzlingly while 

hills and houses 

Mengele’s obsession with twins Every ac¬ 
count of that subhuman .scum mentioned it 
the autopsies on slaughtered twins to find ge¬ 
netic reasons for then slight differences, the 
attempts to w'ork changes on living twins 

Now listen, Liebermann, you’r'? going a 
little bit o\eiboard More than two rrionths 
ago you saw Erich Doring For less than five 
minutes So now you see a bov who’s the same 
t>pe—with a strong lesemblance, granted— 


more wa& 
only thinlv 
aside, other 
lu.shmg archt 
thing would J 
In Lenox 
ted to shoot* 
<ord, P 
he-’ 


' .-'VI-' 

/'.'T’A/A'r 


. y/A7r/' //! /li>r sJxfMf ' 


/;; fflrces/er ss^'e(f M 3 Mrs. 

i..tb\Mtz. i( he could mak an overseas call 
■'I’ll pay you baoi':, of course." 

“Mr Liebermann, please' You're a guest 
in our home, it’s your telephone'” 

He didn’t argue The place was a mansion 
practically ; 

It was five-fifteen Eleven-fifteen in Eu¬ 
rope 

The opeiator reported no answer at 
Klaus’s number Liebeimann asked her to tiy 
•igain in half an houi, hung up, thought foi a 
moment, and got hei back Turning the page's 
of his addicss hook, ho gave her Labiiel Piwo- I 
war’s numbet in Stockholm and Abe Goldsch- ( 
midt’s in Odense 

A call came foi him just as he w'as sitting . 
down to dinner with tour Labwit/os and fne 1 


/M" ' 

mp '^r P'^opk are waumg t .. 

tne. Good-by, Gabriel Be well ” 

The phone rang again; the operator ;e- 
ported that there was still no answer at Klaus's 
number Liebeimann fold her he w'ould place 
the call later 

He w'ent into the dining loom, feeling 
light-headed and hollow, as if ins w'Oiking pails 
were somewhere else (m Auschwitz’) and only 
his clothes and .skin and hair theie m Worcester 
sitting down with those w’hole all-theie people' 
lie asked and answ'ored the usual (jues- 
tions, told the usual stones, ate enough not to 
disttcss Dolly Labwitz 

They drove to the temple in two cais He 
gave the loctuie aiisweied the questions, signed 
the books 


guests He apologized and took it in the hbraiy 
troldschmidt They spoke m German 
“What IS if’ Moie men for me to cheek*’ 
“No, it’s the same two Did they have sons 
about thnteen years old’” 

“The one in Biamminge did Hoive Okk- 
ing in Copenhagen had tw'o daughteis in then 
thirties ” 

“Ihwv old IS Hoive’s widow^” 

“Young I was .surprised Let me see A 
little bit younger than Natlie Foit\-two, say” 
“Did you see the boy’” 

“He was at school Should I have spokcMi 
to him”’ 

“No, I just wanted to know what he looks 
like ” 

“A boy, skiniiv She had his picture on the 
piano, playing a violin, w'lth datk hair I 
thought you weie satisfied” 

“So did I Thank you, Abe Good-by”. 



When they got back to the house he put 
the call in to Kl.ius “It’s five A M theic,” 
the opeiatoi leminded him 

“I know,” he said 

Klaus came on, groggy and confused 
“What"’ Yes’ Good evening' Where aie you’” 

“In Massachusetts m America How old 
was the widow in Trittau’’’ Frau Schreiber. 

“My God' 1 don’t know, it w'as hard to 
tell, she had a lot of make-up on Much younger 
than he was, though Late thirties or early 
forties 

“Is a son almost fourteen’” 

"Around that age Unfriendly to me, but 
you can’t blame him. she sent him off to her 
sister’s so we could ‘talk in private 

"Describe him ” 

A moment passasl “Thin, about as high as 
my chin, blue eyes, dark-brown hair, a sharp 
nose Pale What’s going on’” 

Liebermann fingered the phone’s square 
push buttons Round ones would look better, 
he thought Square didn’t make sense 

“Herr Liebermann’" 

“It’s not wild geese.” he said “I found 
the link ” 

“My God' What is it?” 

He took a breath, let it blow out “They 
have the same son." 

“The same what?” 

“Son' The .same son' The exact same 
lx>y' I saw him here and m Gladbeck, vou saw 
him there. And he’s in Goteborg, Sweden, and 





■fc The exact saxx» boy! 
intj or else he draws, 
ifi forty-one, forty-two. 
'.five different sons; 
it;, in different places” 


Hie link was supposed to 
yes? And insteaa it's crazl- 
sfarted out with' Five boys 

M yf«i—v- 

_Xlebermann—I think it may be six 

mhsenbergor in Freiburg is forty-one or 
With a young son I didn’t see him or 
?^his age—I didn’t imagine It was in an 
'■^7 releMtnt—liul she saKi maybe he would go 
to Heidelberg too, not to study law, to .study 
itriting " 


“Six,” Liebermann said 

Silence .stretched between them, sti etched 
longer 

‘‘Ninety-four?” 

“Six IS alieadv impossible," Liebeimann 
said, “so why not’ But e\en if it weie possible, 
and if it isn’t, why would they be killing th(' 
fatheis’ I honc.stly think I’ll go to sleep to¬ 
night and wake up in Vienna the night this all 
started l)n you know what Mengele’s mam 
inteiest was at Auschwitz‘S Twins He killed 
thousand'-' ot them, ‘studying,’ to leain how to 
bleed jierfcct Aiyans Would you do me a 


favoi 


“Of eouise'” 

“Oo to Freiburg again and get a look at the 
boy theic. see if he’s the same as the one m 
Tiitlau Then tell me whethei I’m crazy oi 
not ” 

“I’ll go todav Where can I reach you’” 
“I’ll call you Good night, Klaus” 

‘Good moinmg But good night " 
Liebermann put the phone down 
“Mr Lielxn niannDolly Labowitz smiled 
at him fiom the doorway “Would you like lo 
watch the news with us’’ And have a little 
nosh’ Some cake or fiuit’” 



UANNAH’s breasts were dry and Dena wa.s 
crying, so naturally Hannah was upset 
That was undeistandable But was it any re¬ 
ason for changing Dona’'? name’ Hannah in¬ 
sisted on it "Don’t argue with me.” she said 
“From now' on we’re calling her Frieda It’s 
the perfect name for a baby, and then I’ll have 
milk again ” 


'Tt doesn’t make sense. Hannah.” he said 
patiently, trudging along beside her through the 
snow. “One thing has nothing to do with the 
other.” 

"Her name is Frieda,” Hannah said 
"We’re changing it legally ” 'The snow opened 
in a deep canyon before her and she slid down 
into it, Dena wailing in her arm.s Oh God' He 
looked at the snow, unbroken now, and lay on 
his hack In darkness, in a bed in a room. 
Woicester Labwitz Six boys. Dena grown 
up, Hannah dead 

What a dieam. Where had he pulled that 
from’ Fiieda yet' And Hannah and Dena 
.sliding into that canyon 

He lav still foi a minute, blinking away the 
terrible sight, and then he got uji—pale light 
scalloped the window shades’ bottoms—and 
went into the balliioom 

He hadn’t been up once dunng the night; 
.1 leally good sleep Except for that dream 
He went back into the bedroom, brought 
his watch ovei to one of the windows, squinted 
at it Twenty to seven 

He got back into the waim bi i, iiulled the 
blankors up aiound him, and lay and thought, 
morning fiesh 

Six identical bovs—no, six \e;y similar 
boys, maybe identical—lued in six different 
placc'S, with ,six diffeicnt mothers all the same 
.ige, and six cIitTcient dead-bv-violc-nc e latheis, 
.dl th<> same age. -imilai occupations It w'asn’t 
imjiossible, it w'.i - le.d, a fact So it had to be 
dc-alt w'ltli, unia\c'lc'd, understood 

La>mg .still and at ea«e, he let his mind 
float ficc Bojs Mothers Hannah’s breasts 
Alilk 

The prifrd uduie (or n hahij 
Deal God, ot course It bad to be 
He let it all eomc together 
Pait of it, any wav 

It cxiilamcd the gin])efruit piife, mcl the 
wav she’cl lushc'd him out The w'ay she’d 
lushed the bov out ton (Juick thinking, pre¬ 
tending hi-, bale feet and no bathrobe were 
what worried her 

He lav fheie, hoping the le.st of it would 
eome The mam pait, the Mc'iigele part But 
It didn’t 

Still, one step at a lime 
He got u)i .md hnwered sha\ed, tnmmed 
his mustache, combed his hair, took his pills, 
brushed his teeth, jiut in his budge Dressed 
and packed 

At twenty after seven he went into the 
kitchen The maid Frances was there, and 
Beit Labowitz in shirt-sleeves, eating and re¬ 
ading After the gocxl-mornings he sat clown 
acioss the table from Labowitz and said, “I have 
to go to Boston eailiei than I thought. Can I 
go w'ith you’” 

“Sure,” Labow'itz said “I leave at five 

of ” 

“That’s perfec t 1 have to make one phone 
call Ju.st to Lenox ” 



i 11 oei someonp warnea you aooui uoiiy, 
the way she drives ” 

"No, something came up.” 

"You’ll enioy the ilde more with me” 

At a quarter of eight, in the library, he 
called Mrs Curry 
"Hello’" 

"Good morning, It’s Yakov Llebermann 
again I hope T didn’t wake you ’’ 

Silence "I w^as up ’’ 

"How Is your son this morning’" 

"I don’t know, he’s still sleeping ’’ 

"That’s good That’s the best thing, a lot 
of sleep He doesn’t know he’s adopted, does 
he That’s why you got nervous when I told 
him he has a twin.” 

Silence 

"Don’t get nervous now, Mrs Curry I 
won’t tell him As long as you want it a secret, 
T won't say a woid Just tell me one thing, 
please It’s very important Did you get him 
from a woman named Frieda Maloney’’’ 
Silence 

"You did, ;a’” 

"No' Just a minute ” The ttiump of the 
phone being put down, footsteps going aw-ay 
Silence Footsteps coming back Softly 
‘■Hello’” 

"Yes’" 

"We got him through an agen(\ Tn New 
Yoik It was a periertly legal adoption" 

"The Rush-Caddis Agencv’’’’ 

"Yes'" 

"She w’orked there from lOGO to IDfil 
Fi ieda Maloney " 

“I never heard the name before' Why 
are vou butting in this way’ What diffeienre 
docs it make if he does have a twin’’’ 

"T’rn not sure ” 

“Then don’t bother me again' And don’t 
come near .Tack'” The phone clicked Silence 
Bert Labow’itz diove him to Logan Airpoit 
and he caught the nine-o’clock shuttle to New 
York 

At ten-fortv he was In the office of the 
assistant executive director of the Rush-Gaddis 
Adoption Agencv, a lean and handsome grav- 
haired woman, Mrs Teague. "None at all,’ 
she told him 
“None'"’ 

"None She wasn't a caseworker; she 
w’asn’t qualified for that She was a file clerk 
Of course, her knvyer, when she was fighting 
c'xtraditlon, w'anted to present her in the most 
favourable light, so he implied that she played 
a more important role here than she actuallv 
(lid, but she was simply a file clerk We notifi¬ 
ed the government law’vers—we were very 
anxious, naturally, to have our association with 
her put in its tiue perspective—and our head 
of personnel was subpoenaed as a wutness She 
was never called on to testify, though We 
considered i.ssulng some sort of statement or 
press release afteiwards, but we decided that 
at that point it was better simply to let the 
matter fade away ” 


“So she didn't find homes for babies” 
Liehermann pulled at his ear 

“Not one.” Mrs Teague said She smil¬ 
ed at him “And you have the shoe on the 
wrong foot it’s a question of finding babies 
for homes; the demand far exceeds the supply 
Fspeciallv since the change in the abortion 
law's We’re able to help only a small fraction 
of the people who apply to us ” 

"Then too’ Tn 1060 to ‘63’" 

“Then and always, but it’s at its worst 
right now.” 

“A lot of applications’” 

"Over thirty thou.sand last year From 
every part of the country Of the continent, in 
fact ” 



me ask you this,” Liehermann said 
“A couitle comes to vou, oi writes 
to you, in that period, IPOl ’62 (TcxkI 
people, f.iirly well-off Hes a enil seiwant. 
steady job She’'-~now let me think .i second 
—she IS dbiiut tw’tmty-cight or twenty-nine, 
and he’s fift>-two What fhance is there for 
them to get a baby from \ou’” 

"Ncme w'hatsoe\ei ’’ Mi'- Te igue said 
‘We don’t place where the hu.sband’s that old 
P^orty-five is our cut-off, and we’ll onh go that 
high if there are special factors invoked We 
place mostly w'lth couples in their oaily thrities 
—old enough to be stable in their mairiage and 
young enough to assuie the child of continuing 
parental presence Or the likelihood of it, I 
should say 

“Not from Rush-Gaddis Some other 
agencies are more flexible And of course 
there’s the gray market 'Their lawyer or 
doctor might know' of a pregnant teen-ager whe 
doesn’t want to abort Or who can be paid not 
to” 

"Rut if they came to you, you turned them 
down ’’ 

“Yes We’ve never placed with anyone 
over forty-five There are thousands of more 
suitable couples, waiting and praying ’’ 

"And the applications that were turned 
down,” Liebf'rmann said, "they were filed 
maybe by Frieda Maloney’’’ 

"By her or one of the other clerks,” Mrs 
Teague said “We keep all applications and 
correspondence for three years It was five 
then, but now we’ve cut it down, we’re short 
of space " 




“Thank vou ” Liebermann stood up with 
brief( ase “You helped me very much I’m 
giateful to you " 

At a ttdephono mini-buofh ario'=.s tlio stieot 
from the r,uggenhpim Museum, with hi.s suit¬ 
case and biiefi ase on the sidewall beside him. 
he called Mr (loldwasser at the lectuie bureau 
“I have some veiy bad news I have to 
go to Germany ” 

“Oh mv God When’’* 

‘ Now' ’’ 

“You ean’t' You’re at Boston University 
tonight' Where are you’’’ 

“In New York And tonight I have to be 
on a plane ” 

“You can’t be' You accepted the booking' 
They’ve sold the tickets' And tomorrow —" 

‘ I know. I know' You think I enjoy 
cancelling out like this’ You think I don’t know 
it’s a headache for you, and for them, and you 
could even sue me’ It’s—’’ 

“Nobody's talking about—’’ 

“It's life or death, Mr Goldwasser. Life 
or death Maybe even more ’’ 

“Good damn It, When will you be back’’’ 
"I don’t know I may have to stay there 
-while. And then go someplace else “ 

“You mean you’re cancelling the whole rest 
f the tour’’’ 

“Believe me, if I didn’t have to—“ 

“This has only happened to me once in 
Ighteen years, and then it was a singer, not a 
esponsible person like you Look, Yakov, I 
dmire you and I wish you well, I’m speaking 
ot just as your representative now but as a 
jllow human, a fellow Jew I ask you to think 


very carefully if vou cancel a whole tour this 
way, on a moment’s notice—how can we possib¬ 
ly go on representing you’ No one wili re¬ 
present you No group will contract for you 
You’re finishing yourself as a speaker in the 
T’’nited States of America I beg you, please 
think ’’ 

“I thought while you was talking,’’ hi' 
-did "I have to go I wish I didn’t” 

He took a taxi out Kennedy An port and ex- 
< hanged his letuin ticket to Vienna for one to 
Dusseldoif via Frankfirrf the earliest flight 
out, leaving at six o’clock 

He bought a copy of F’arago’s book on 
liormann and spent the afternoon sitting by <i 
window reading 



Frieda Altschul Maloney and eight other per¬ 
sons with mass rnuider at the Ravensbruck 
concentration camp was expected to be handed 
down at any moment, .so when, on Fndav, 


.January 17th, Yakov Liebern.ann presented 
himself at the offices of Frau MaJoney’.s 
attorneys, Zweibel & P^assJer of Dusseldorf, he 
wasn't accorded a warm or even room-tempera¬ 
ture welcome But .Toachim Fassler was Ja\/ver 
enough to know that Liebermann hadn’t come 
there to gloat or kill time, there was somethmK 
tie wanted, and therefore something he would 
offer or could be asked for m exchange So, 
after switching on his recorder, Fassler re¬ 
ceived Liebermann in his office 

He was right The Jew wanted to meet 
•with Frieda and question her about certain 
matters in no way ielated to her wartime 
activities and havdng no bearing whatsoever on 
the approaching trial—American matters in- 
voh ing the peiiod fiom IflGO to 10(33 Wh.at 
Amencan mattcis'’ Adoptions that she or 
someone else had arrangeij on the basis of in¬ 
formation she had got from the files of the Rush- 
Gaddis Agency 

“I know of no such adoptions,” Fassler 

said 

Liebermann said, “Frau Malonev does ” 

If she saw him and answered hi'^ cjuestions 
fully and candidlv, he would tell Fas.sler about 
some of the testimony that was going to be 
presented against her by witnesses he had 
located 

‘‘Which ones"^” 

‘‘Not their names only some of their 
testimony ” 

‘‘Come now, Hen Liebermann, vou know 
T’m not going to buy that kind of pig in a poke ” 

“The puce is che.ip enough, isn’t it’ An 
hour or so of her time’’ She can’t be yery bu.sy, 
‘'itting in her cell ” 

‘‘She mav not Avant to talk about these 
alleged adoptions ” 

‘‘Wh\ not ask her*^ There are three wit¬ 
nesses W’hose te.stimony T know about You 
fan either heat it cold m the (ouitroom or 
have a preview tomorrow ” 

‘T’m tiulv and honestly not that con¬ 
cerned ” 

“Then I guess we can’t do business ” 



IT took four days to work it all out Frau 
Malonev would speak to Liebermann foi 
half an houi about the matters that Interested 
him, provided that A) Fassler wa.s present, B) 
^ no fourth party was present, C) nothing was 


written down, and D) Liebermann permute 
Fassler to search him for a recording devlr 
immediately prior to the interview In retun 
Liebermann would tell Fassler all he knew 
about the piobable testimony of the three 
witnesses and give each one's age, sex, occupa¬ 
tion, and present mental and physical condition, 
with particular regard to any .scars, deformities, 
or di.sabihtu's resulting from experiences at 
Ravensbnu k The testimony and description 
of one witne.ss would be supplied prior to the 
inteiview, those of the other two subsequent to 
It Agreed and agreed 

On Wednesday morning, the 22nd. Lieber¬ 
mann and Fassler drove together in Fassler's 
'-nlver-grav sports car to the federal prison in 
Ousseldni f where Frieda Maloney had been con¬ 
fined since her extradition from the United 
States in 1973 Fassler, stout and well-groom¬ 
ed man in his midfifties, was almost as pink- 
cheeked as usual but—when they identified 
themselves and signed in—h.uin’t yet regained 
his customary swaggering a-surance Lieber¬ 
mann had told him abcAii ttn most damaging 
witness first, hoping that the fear of wor.se to 
come would make him, and through him Frieda 
Maloney, anxious not to give short weight In 
the inteiview 

A guard took them up in an elevator and 
led them along a < arpeted coriidoi where a few' 
guards and main,ns sat silently on benches 
betw'een walnut dcois marked w'Uh chiome 
letters The guard opened a door marked (I 
and showed Fasslei and Liebermann into a 
square beige-walled looni with a lound con¬ 
ference table and seveial chairs Two mesh- 
(urtained windows gave daylight through 
adjacent walls, one window barred and the 
other not, which struck Liebermann a.s odd 

The guard .switched on an overhead light, 
making scarcely a diffeience m the already 
light room He withdrew, closing the door 

They put their hahs and briefca.ses on the 
shelf of a corner coatiack, and took their coats 
off and hung them on hangers Liebermann 
stood with his arms outstretched and Fassler 
seaic-hed him, looking pugnacious and deter¬ 
mined He felt the pockets of Liebermann’s 
hanging coat and asked him to open his bnef- 
f a.se laeberjTiann sighed but unstrapped it and 
opened it, show'ed papers and the Farago book. 

He ''ati'-fied himself about the windows— 
thf' unbarred one gave on a high-walled yard 
far below, the barred one had black rooftop 
close beneath—and then he sat down at the 
table with his back toward the unbarred 
window, but immediately got up again so hr 
wouldn’t have to ri.se or not rise w'hen Fried.i 
Maloney came in 

Fassler opened the barred window a bit and 
stood looking out through it, holding aside the 
beige me.sh curtain 

Liebermann folded his arms and looked at 
a carafe and jraper-wrapped glasses on a trav 
on the table 



He had reported Frieda Altschul's record 
and whereabouts to the German and American 
authorities in 1967 The record had been in 
the Center’s files, distilled from conversations 
and correspondence with dozens of Ravensbruck 
survivors (the three soon-to-be witnesses among 
them), the whereabouts had been given him 
by two more survivors, sisters, who had 
spotted their former guard at a New York 
racetrack and followed her to her home He 
himself had never met the woman He didn't 
look forward to sitting at the same table with 
her Aside from everything else, his middle 
sister Ida had died at Ravensbruck, it was 
entirely possible that Frieda Altschul Maloney 
tad had a hand in her death 

He put Ida from his mind, put everything 
from It except the Rush-Gaddis Agency, and 
six or more hoys who looked alike A former 
fileclerk at Rush-Gaddis is coming in, he told 
himself We’ll sit at this table and talk awhile, 
and maybe I’ll find out vhat the hell is going 
on 

Fassler turned from the window, pushed 
his cuff back, fi owned at his watch. 

The door opened and Frieda Maloney came 
in, in a light-blue uniform dress, her hands in 
her pockets A matron smiled over her should¬ 
er and said, "Good morning, Herr Fassler ’’ 
/'Good morning,’’ Fassler said, going for¬ 
ward “How are you’’’ 

“Fine, thanks,’’ the matron said She gave 
her smile to Liebermann, and covered it with 
closing doer 

Fassler held Frieda Maloney’s shoulder, 
kissed her cheek, and backed her into the 
corner, speaking softly She was gone behind 
his bigness 

l>iebermann clea’-ed his throat and sat 
down, drew the chair in to the table 

He had seen what he had seen in photo¬ 
graphs an ordinary-looking middle-aged wo¬ 
man On the small side, graying hair combed 
up at the sides, curls on top Gray-white un¬ 
healthy skin, a wide jaw, a disappointed mouth 
Ryes that were tired but resolute In the prison 
diecs Frieda Maloney might have been an 
overworked chambermaid or waitress. Some 
day, he thought, I would like to meet a monster 
who looks like a monster. 

He held the table’s thick wood edge and 
tried to hear what Fassler was saying 
They were coming lo the table 
He looked at Frieda Maloney, and she— 
as Fassler drew back the chair opposite—looked 
at him, blue eyes measuring, thin-lipped mouth 
down-drawn She nodded, sitting 
He nodded back 

She flicked a thanking smile tovaid 
Fassler, and with her elbows on the chair arms, 
tapped with the flats of her fingeis at the tabic 
edge, one hand's fingers and then the other’s, 
fairly quickly, then stopped and let them rest 
there, looking at them 

Liebermann looked at them too 


"It’s now exactly"—Fassler, seated at 
Liebermann’s right, studied the watch on his 
raised wrist—“twenty-five of twelve" He 
looked at Liebermann 

Liebermann looked at Frieda Maloney 
She looked at him. Her thin eyebrows 
arched 

He found he couldn’t speak No breath 
was in him—only thoughts of Ida His heart 
jiounded 

Fiierla Maloney sucked at hei lower lip, 
glanced toward Fassler, looked at Liebermann 
.igain, said, “I don’t mind talking about the 
baby business I made a lot of people very 
happy It’s nothing I’m ashamed of ’’ She had 
a soft South Geiman accent, easiei lo listen to 
thar F^issloi’s Dus'^eldorf rasping “And as 
far as the Comiadt's Oiganization is toncerned,” 
she said contemptuously, "they’re no comrades 
of mine any more If they were, I wouldn’t be 
here, would 1 ’ I’d be down m Sow^ze 
Xmaynca’’—her eves widened—“living zee good 
life ’’ She put a hand above hei head and 
snapped her fingci - , swaying her toiso in mock- 
Latin ihythm 

“The best thing, I think," FJssler said to 
her, "would be foi vou to tell cveiything as 
you told it to me " lie looked ai Liebermann 
“And then you r.m ask whatever questions you 
w-ant As time allows You agree’’ 

“Yes,” Liebermann said “Piovided tune 
does allow' foi questions ’’ 

“You aren’t realh' going to count minutes, 
are you’’’ Frieda Maloney asked Fassler 

“I certainly am," he said ‘An agieernent 
IS an agieernent ’’ And to Li('beim.inn. 
“There’ll be enoueh time, don’t woiry’’ He 
looked at Fiicda M.ilonev' and nodded 

She folded hei hanxls on the table, lookeil 
at Liebcimann “\ man from the Orcanlzn- 
tion got in touch with me,’’ she said "In I960, 
in the spring An uncle of mine in Argentina 
told them about me He’s dead now Thev 
wanted me to g(‘t a job with an adoption agency 
Aloi.s—th( man, that is—had a list of thre' or 
four of them Anv one would be all tight as 
long as it was .n lob where T (ould look at ^he 
files ‘Aloi--’ was the only ’lome he ev'er gave 
me. no last name Over seventy, white-haired; 
an old-soldiei-tv pe with verv .straight posture" 
Hei eves questioned Liebermann 

He gave no response, .and she s.u back In 
her chan and evamincd her fingernails “I 
w'ent to all the nkues," she -.aid “There were 
no openings Rut after the summei Rush- 
Gaddis called me in, ,ind thev hired me As a 
file clerk ’’ She smiled mnsinglv “Mv husband 
thought I was crazy, taking a job in Manhattan 
T w’as working then at a high school only eleven 
lilocks from home I told him that they pro¬ 
mised me at Rush-Gaddis that in a year or so 

I would—" 

“,Tust the essentials, yes’” Fassler said 
Frieda Maloney f’^ow iumI, noddeil “So 
Ru: h-Gaddls’’ She lool.cfi at Liebeimann 



“WVtat 1 du\ then* wa*, v'o Dhou^Ii the mail ami 
XqqVvWi?, U>\ r\h\A\t aMoua NN\\t;\e l\ve 

hushanii was born bpH^een 1^)08 ani 

the wife hctu <'on 10'Jl noil Tbo huSuHDu 

had to ha\c ./ jol> nj the en il ^ei"i ice, and both 
of them had to he whim ChlihUdtlS With a 
Nordic backgiound This was wh.it Alois told 
me Whenevoi I found one, and that was only 
once or twite a month, T cojiied it on the 
machine there alont? with <dl the lettei.s between 
the couple and Riish-Gaddis Two sets I made, 
one for Alois and one for me The ones for 
him I mailed to a box-number he g.i\e me” 
"Where’” Liebermann asked 
"Right theie in Manhattan The Plane¬ 
tarium Station, on the West Side I kept doing 
that, looking for the light kind of applications 
anti mailing them, the whole time I was there 
\ftei a year or so it got e\en haidei to find 
them, because I’d been thiough the files by 
then and only had the new applications to look 
at The ciyil-serMci* pait was changed then, 
<ts long as the job w^as like civil service it was 
all Tight Something wheie the man was with 
a big organization and had some authority, an 
insuiance conijrany rlaim adjuster, for instance 
So T had to go through the files again Al- 
togethei I must have mailed off foity or forty- 
five applications in the three years Copies of 
apjilu'ations ” 



^ilE leaned forw'ard and took one of the paper- 
^ wrapped glasses fiom the tiay, turned it 
in hei h<ui(is "Between oh, Christmas 
lOfiO and the end of summer lOb.'I, w'hich Is 
when it ended and I left, this is what W'ould 
hapjren Alois oi anothefi man, Willi, would 
call me Usuallv Wilh He’d say, ‘See if 
"the Smiths” in California w'ant one in March 
Or w’hatever month, usually two months away 
‘A^k “the Browns” in New’ Jersey too ’ Maybe 
he’d give three names” She looked at Liebei- 
mann, explained "People whose applications 1 
mailed before ” 

He nodded 

“So I w’ould call the Smiths and the 
Browns” She picked the wrapper-top out of 
the mouth of the glass "A former neighbour 
of theirs told me they wanted a baby, I would 
say Were they still interested’’ Almost always 
they were ” She looked challenglnglv at Lieber¬ 
mann “Not just interested Overjoyed The 


women especially stve gathered the wraoner 
into her hand, pushing the glass om bit bv 

"] told them 1 could get them one, a heithy 
white infant a few weeks old, in March or when¬ 
ever With New York State adoption papers 
But first they had to send me as soon as possible 


complete medical reports—1 gave them Alois's 
box-number—and they’d also have to agree 
never to tell the child it was adopted 'The 
mother insisted on that, I said And of course 
they’d have to pay me something when they 
came and got the baby, if they got it A thousand 
usually, sometimes more if they could afford it 
T could tell from the application Enough so it 
would seem like an ordinary black-market 
arrangement ” 

She put the crushed wrapper on the tray 
and lifted the stopper from the carafe "A few 
weeks later I’d get another call ‘Smith is no 
good Brow’n can have it on March fifteenth.’ 
Or maybe—” She tipped the carafe over the 
glass, tipped it farther, nothing came out 
“Tvpical,” she said, turning the black carafe up¬ 
side dow’n “Typical of the way this whole 
tlamn place is run' wrapped glasses but no 
water in the damn bottle' God'” She slammed 
the carafe down onto the tray, wrapped glasses 
jumped 

Passler stood up "I’ll get some,” he said, 
taking the carafe "You go on ” He went away 
towards the door 

Frieda Maloney said to Libermann, "I could 


tell you things about the gross ineptness here 
God' So Yes He tells me w'ho gets the 
baby and when Or maybe both couples are 
goo<l, so he tells me to call the second and tell 
them it’s too late for this one but I know 
another girl who’s expecting in June ” She 
rolled the glass between her palms, her lips 
pulsed "On the night a baby was given,” she 
said, “everything was worked out very care¬ 
fully in advance By Alois or Willi and me, 
and by me and the couple I would be In a 
loom at the How’ard Johnson Motel at the air- 
])ort, Kennedy now—it was Idlewild then— 
using the name Elizabeth Gregory The baby 
was brought to me, by a young couple or a 
woman alone or sometimes a stewardess. Some 
of them brought more than one—at different 
times, I mean—^but usually it was someone new 
each time They brought the papers too 
Exactly like real ones, with the couple’s names 
filled in An hour or two later the couple 
would come and get the baby Joyously Grate¬ 
ful to me ” She looked at Liebermann "Nice 
people who would be good parents. They would 
pay me, and promise—I made them swear on 
the Bible there—never to tell the boy he was 
adopted They were always boys Darlings. And 
they would take them and go ” 

Liebermann said, "Don’t you know where 
they came from’ Originally, I mean’” 




« VHE boys’ From Brazil " Fiieda Maloney 
■'■looked away “The people who brought 
them were Brazilian,” she said, holding out her 
hand, “and the stewardesses were from the 
Brazilian airline, Vang ” She took the carafe 
from Fassler, brought il to her glass, poured 
watei Fasbler went around the table and sat 
down 

“From Brazil ” Liebermann said 
P^'iieda Maloney drank, putting the carafe 
on the tiay She drank, lowered the glass, hik¬ 
ed her lips “Almost always everything wont 
like (lorkw oik,” she said “One time the couple 
didn’t show up I called and they said they 
(hanged their mind So I took the baby home 
with me and arranged for the next couple to 
foine Also newsp.ipers I told my husband there 
was a rnix-up at Riish-Gaddis and nobody else 
had room for the babv He didn’t know any¬ 
thing about anything To this day he doesn’t 
know And that’s it Altogether 'there must 
have been about twenty babies, a few close 
together at the beginning, and after that, one 
('veiv two oi thiee months” She raised the 
glass and sipped 

“Tw'elve of.” Fassler said, loi'king at his 
watch He smiled at Liebermann "You see’ 
You have seventeen minutes left ” 

Liebermann looked at Frieda Maloiew 
“How' did the babies look’’’ he a.sked her 

“Beautiful,” she said “Blue eyes, dark hair 
Thev were all alike even more alike than 
b.ibies usually are Thev looked Euroipeans not 
Brazilian, the) had light skin, and the blue 
eves ” 

“Were you told they were from Biazil or 
did you base that just on 

“I wasn’t told anything about them Only 
w'hat night they would be brought to the motel, 
and what time ” 

“Whose babies did you think thev were"^" 
“Her opinion,” Frassler said “certainly 
doesn’t have any bearing on anything ’’ 

Frieda Maloney waved a hand “What 
difference does it make‘s” she asked, and said to 
Liebermann "T thought thev were the children 
of Germans in South America The illegitimate 
children, maybe, of German girls and South 
American bovs As to why the Organization was 
putting them into North America, and choosing 


the families so carefully—that T couldn’t figure 
out at all ’’ 

“You didn’t ask*^” 

"At the very Deginning," she said, "when 
\lo!s first told me what kind of applications to 

look for, I asked him what it was all about He 
told me not to ask questions, just to do what I 
was told For the Fatherland ” 

“And I’m sure you werr* aware,” Fassler 
reminded her, "that if you didn’t cooperate, he 
could have expo^^ed you to the kind of harass¬ 
ment that finally came years later ” 

"Yes, of course,” Fiieda Maloney said “I 
W’as aware of that Natuially” 

Liebermann said, “The twenty couples you 
gave the babies to—” 

"About tw-enty,” Fried.i Maloney said “May¬ 
be a few less ” 

“They weie all Ameikan''” 

“Do you mean from thi* United States’ No. 
some weie Canadian Five oi six The rest 
were from the States" 

“No Europeans ” 

“No ” 

Liebermann sat silently, rubbing his ear¬ 
lobe 

Fassler glanced at his w'alch 
Tjiebermann said. “Do you lemember their 
namep’" 

Frieda Maloney smiled “It was thirteen, 
fourteen )ears ago” she s.ud “I remember one. 
WheeIcK'k, betause flie> gave me mv dog and I 
(ailed them foi advio- sometimcb They raised 
them, Dobermans The Heniy Wheelocks, in 
New Ptovidence. Pennsylv.inia I mentioned we 
were thinking ot getting one, so they brought 
Salh, just ten weeks old then, when they came 
f('r the baby A beautiful dog We still have 
her My husband still has her ” 
faebeimann said, “Guthrie?” 

Fueda Maloney looked at him, and nodded 
“Yes,” .she aid “The first one wa.s Guthiie. 
that’s right” 

“PYom Tncson ” 

"No In Ohio No, Iowa Yes, Ames, Tow'a ** 
“Thev mo\ed to 'Tucson.” Liebermann said 
“He died in an accident this past October” 
“Ob’” 

“Who was next, after the Guthries?” 

Frieda Maloney shook her head “This is 
when there were a few close together, only two 
weeks apart ” 

“Curry’” 

She looked at Liebermann "Yes.” she said 
“From Bassachusetts But not right after the 
Guthries Wait a minute now The Guthries were 
at the end of February, and then another 
couple, from some plac in the South—Macon, I 
think, and then the Currys And then the 
Wheeloci(S ” 

“Tw’o weeks after the Currys?” 

“No, two or three months After the first 
three they w’ere spread out ” 

Liebermann asked Fassler. “Would it kill 
vou if I wrote this down’ It’s not going to hurt 



f 


Fassler scowled and sighed "All right,” he 

said. 

"Why is it Important?” Frieda Maloney 
asked 

Liebermann got out his pen and found a 
piece of paper in hi.s pocket "How is ‘Wheelock* 
-'Pelled’” he asked 

She spelled it fot him 

"New Providetice, Pennsylv'ania’”' 

"Yes " 

"Try to lemember exactly how long after 
the Cuirys did they get their baby’” 

“I can't remember exactly Two or three 
month.s, it wasn't a reguUi. schedule” 

"Was it closei to two months oi to thiee’” 
“She can't remember.” Fassler said 
"All light,” Liebermann said "Who came 
aftei the Wheelocks’” 

Fiieda Malonev sighed "T can’t remember 
who came when,” she said "There were 
twenty, over two and a half veais There wa'= a 
Tiuman, not ielated to Tium.in the President 
[ think they were one of the Canadian couples 
\nd theie wa^- 'Corwin' or ‘Coibln,’ some¬ 
thing like that, Coibett ” 

She rememheied thii'e more names, and six 
( dies Liebeimann wrote tliem dow'ii 

"Time,” Fassler said "Would you mind 
waiting for me outsidi'’ ’ 

Liebermann put his })en and paper away 
He looked at Fiieila Malonev, nodded 
She nodded back 

He got up and went to the coatiack, put 
his coat over his aim and took his hat and 
briefcase from the shelf He went to the door, 
and stopped and stood motionless, turned “I’d 
like to ask one more (juestion,” he said 
Thev looked at him Fassler nodded 
He looked at Frieda Maloney and said, 
“When is your dog's biithday’” 

She looked blankly at him 
" 1)0 you know'’” he asked her 
“Yes',” she said “April twenty-sixth ” 
“Thank you,” he said, and to Fassler 
“Please don’t be too long T w'ant to get this 
over with ” He turned and opened the door and 
went out into the corridor 

He sat on a bench doing some figuiing with 
his pen and .i ptKkol calend.n The niation, 
''itting on the otliei side of hi-, lolded mat, said, 
“Do \ou think vou’ll get hei off’” 

‘ I’m not a law>ei,” he said. 

Fasslei, nudging hn eai lestlessly against 
st<i!l( d tiaffic, said, “I’m totally mjstified Would 
\ou tell me, pk'.tse, w'hat the Organization was 
doing in the bab\ business'”' 

‘I’m soiiy,’’ Liebeimann said, “But that s 
not in oui agu'ement " 

As if he knew. 



JIE went back to Vienna Where, in the face 

of a court order, the desks and file cabinets 
were being moved to an office Max had found, 
two .small rooms in a run-down building m the 
Fifteenth Distuct And where he, thetefnri*. had 
to mo\e at once—Lili w’as alieadv looking—to a 
smaller and choapei apartment (good-by, 
Olanzer, you bastaid) And where, what wuth 
one thing and anothei—Iwo months' ad\ance 
on the office, legal fc-es, mo\ mg costs, the' phone 
lulls—-there was haidly enough left in the kitty 
lo t)uy a ticket to Salziuirg, let alone Washing¬ 
ton 

Which was w’heie he had to go the week 
.iftei next, Febtuary 4th oi .'ath 

He explained to Max and Esther w'hile they 
made the new' office look more like the Wai 
Climes Infoim.dion Center and less like 
H H.iupt & Son, Adveitising Specialities “The 
Cuthiies and the Curiy.'’,” he .said, scraping the 
second H fiom the doorpane w'llh a papei- 
jiinched razor blade, ‘got their babies about 
lour w’ceks apart, at the end of Febiuarv and 
the end of Maich, I'lfil And Culhiie and Curiy 
w'ere killed foui weeks apart, one day over, in 
the same oidei Tlu* Whi'elocks got then iiabv 
around July fifth—this I know' because they 
gave Frieda Maloney a ten-week-old puppy that 
was born on April twenty-sixth—” 

"What’” Ester turned and looked at him 
She held a map to the wall while Max pushed 
thumbtacks in. 

"—and from the end of March to July 
fifth,” Liebermann said, scraping, "is roughly 
fourteen weeks So it’s a good bet that Wheelock 
IS supposed to be killed around February 
twent\-second, fouiteen weeks aftei Curry And 
I W'ant to be in Washington two or three weeks 
oefore ” 

Esther said, "I think I follow you,” and 
Max said, “What’s not to follow’ They’re being 
killed in the same order they got the babies, 
.ind the same time apart The question is— 
w'hy’” 

The c|uestion, Liebermann felt, would have 
to wait Stopping the killings, whatever their 
iea.son, was what matteied, and his best chance 
of doing that was through the U S. Federal 
Buieau of Investigation. They could confirm 
easily enough that two men who had died in 
"dcciclents” were the fathers of illicitly adopted 



Hookalike sons, and that Henry Wheelock was a 
j third (or fourth, if they turned up the one in 
f'Macon-maybe) On February 22nd, give or take 
fa few days, they could capture Wheelock’,s 
intended killer, and learn from him the identi¬ 
ties, and maybe even the schedules, of the other 
'five (Liebermann believed now that the six 
killers were working singly, not in pairs, because 
of the closeness in time of the murders of 
Doling, Guthiie, Hoive, and Runslen—all in 
diffeient countiies) 

He might also, more easily, go to the 
Fedeial Ciiminal Investigation Department in 
Bonn, since he was certain that a Geiman adop¬ 
tion agency (and an English and thiee 
Scandinavian ones) had had a Fiieda Maloney 
'-earching its hies and distributing b.ibies Klaus 
liad found the boy in Freiburg identical to the 
one in Tiittau,and Taebermann himself, -while 
in Dusseldorf, had called the Fiauen Donng, 
Rausenbeigei, and Schreiber, getting in les- 
ponse to “Tell me, please, is >our -,011 adopted'” 
two suiprised and wary yesses, one furiou.s no, 
and thiee orders to mnid his own bu'.ine'^s 

But in Bonn he would have no next victim 
to ofTei, ami the explanation of how he had eot 
I’dieda Maloney to hdk wouldn’t be wi II leceued 
He hirnsi'lf wouldn’t be well receueu either, a^ 
he hoped he might be in Washington Besides, 
m his Jewish he.iit ol heaits, he d'dn’t tiust 
Geimwn authoiities as much as Ament an wheic 
Xazi matters were < oncerned 

So, Washington and the FB.I 

He said at the phone in the new ofhoo call¬ 
ing old contributois “T don’t like to buttonhole 
vou this way, but beliexe me, it’s irnpoitant 
Something that’s going on now, wuth six SS men 
and Mengele ” Inflation, they told him Reces¬ 
sion Business was awful He began bunging 
in tlead parents the Six Million—wdiich he hated 
doing Using guilt as a fund-raisei He got a 
few ])romises “Please, light aw’a\ ” he said 
"It’s important ’’ 

“Rut It’s not possible,’’ Lili said, spooning 
a second deadly portion of potato kugel into his 
jilate “How' can there be so manv hoys who 
look alike*’” 

‘ Dai ling.” Max said to her ucross their 
table, “Don’t sav it’s not possible Vako\ .-iw 
His friend from Heidelbeig saw ” 

“Freida Maloney saw,” Lieheimann aid 
“The babies w’ere all alike, more than h.ibies 
usually are ” 

Lili made a spit-sound at the floor be,side 
her “She should die ” 

“The name she used,” Ineberman ■'aid, 
“was Elizabeth Gregory I meant to a.sk her if 
it was given to her or if she picked it hei self, 
but I forgot ” 

“What’s the difference*’’’ Max asked, chew¬ 
ing 

Lili said, “Gregoiy The name Mengele used 
in Argentina ” 

“Oh, of course " 

“It must have come from him,’ Lieber- 



wann said “Everything musl have come from 
him, the whole operation He was signing it, 
even if he didn’t mean to" 

Some money came in — from Sweden and 
the States—and he hooked a ticket to Washing¬ 
ton via Frankfurt and New Vork, for Tuesday, 
Febiuary 4th 



QN Friday evening Tamun v 31st, Mengele was 

using the name Menei le Ho hail flown with 
his bodyguards to Flonanonolis on (he island 
of Santa Catarina, roughly midway b.‘tween Sao 
Paulo and Poito Klegie, \\heie in the ball room 
of the Hotel Novo Hamburgo decoi Ued for the 
occasion with swastikas and led ami blai k 
strean'ors, the Sons of N.itional Socialism were 
holding a hundted-c i u/ei los-a-head riinnei 
dance What i vcitnienf u Inm Mmigele made his 
appearance' Big N.izis, the ones who had played 
stellai loles in the Third Reu h and were known 
throughout the woild, tended to bo snobbish 
tow'ard the Sons, dec lininv then incitations on 
giounds of ill he.ilth and making testy com¬ 
ments about then le.idet Hans Stroop (w'ho 
e\en the Sons wmuld admit sometimes overdid 
bis Hitler act) But heie was Heir Doktor 
Mengele himself, in the flc-b and white dinnei 
racket shaking hancls kissing c heeks b'*aming 
laughmg, repeating new name's How kind of 
him to come' And how healthy and happy he 
looked' 

And was And why not’’ It was the 31st, 
v.jsu't it’ Tonionow he would paint four mote 
(hecks on the ch.iit and be moie th<in halfway 
down the fust column—eighteen He was 
going to e\ei\ dance and party available these 
clavs, ,1 reaction, of course to the anguish and 
deprc'ssion he had gone through back in 
November and eaily December when it had 
looked for a while as if Jew-bastard Liebermann 
was going to spoil everything Sipping cham¬ 
pagne in this fe.stive ballroom full o'’ admiring 
\r\ans some of the men in Nazi uniforms 
(squint a little R°ilin in the thirties), he wa.s 
amazed to remember th'^ .state he’d been in 
scare ely two months back Absolutely Dostoev- 
skian' Plotting, planning, making arrangements 
to leap into the breach if the Organization be- 
trayc'd him (w’hic h they had been on the verge 
of doing, there was no doubt of that) But 
then Liebermann had led Mundt off on a tour 
164 cjf France and Schwimmer through the wrong 


cities in England, and finally, thank God, had 
given up and stayed home, assuming, no 
doubt, that his young American stooge had been 
mistaken (Thank God, too, that they had got 
to him before he had actually played the tape 
for Liebeimann ) So we .siji champagne and eat 
(hose deJic’ous little whatev'er-they are (“A 
oleasure to be heie' Thank you'”) While pool 
T aeberrmann, according to The New Yoik Time.s, 
IS off In the wild.s of America on what, reading 
between the lines of Jew-controlled puffery. Is 
surely a veiy small-potalocs lecture tour And 
it’s winter there' Snow, please, God plenty of 
snoAv' 

He sat on the dais wuth Strejop at his left; 
was toasted bj him most eloquently—the man 
wasn’t as much of an idiot as he’d expected— 
and turned his attention to the ravushing blonde 
cm hi3 right Last year’s Miss Nazi she turned 
out to be, and small wonder Though wedding- 
nnged now and—no fooling Ins eye—pregnant, 
four months Husband in Rio on busines.s, 
thrilled to be sitting next to such a distinguish¬ 
ed Maybe’ He could always stay oyer; fiy 
back bright and eaily 



WHILE he was dancing with pregnant Miss 
^ Nazi, working his hand down gradually 
onto her really marvellous ass, Farnbach danced 
c lose and said, "Good evening' How are you’ 
We heard you were here and came gate-crash¬ 
ing May I present my wife Use’ Sweetheart, 
Hen Doktor Mengele " 

He kept dancing in place and smiling, 
thinking he had hail too much to drink, but 
Farnbach didn’t disappear or turn into someone 
else, he stayed Farnbach—became more Fam- 
bach, in fact: shaven-headed, thick-lipped, Intro¬ 
ducing himself hungry-eyed to Miss Nazi while 
the ugly little woman In hLs anns yammeied 
about “honor” and “pleasure” and “though you 
tcKik Bruno away from me!’* 

He stopped dancing, freed his arms. 
Fainbach explained cheerfully lo him- 
“We’re at the Excelsior. A little second honey¬ 
moon ” 

He stared at him, and said, “You're suppos¬ 
ed to be in Kristianstad. Getting ready to kill 
Oscarsson.’" 

Gasp from the ugly woman. Farnbach went 
white, started back at him 

“Trattor'’’ he screamed. “Pig of a —" Woids 


wouldn’t do it, he flung himself at Parnbach and 
grabbed his thick neck; pushed him backward 
-through dancers, strangling hrni, while Farn- 
bach’s hands pulled at his arms Red-faced the 
no-word-for-him now, blue eyes bulging Scream 
of a woman, people turning- “Oh my God'” A 
table stopped Parnbach. lifted its far side, 
people retreated He pushed Parnbach down, 
strangling him, the table shot up, pouring dish- 
es-glasses-cutlery as they fell before it, spilling 
soup and wine on Farnbach’s sha\en head, 
washing his purpling face 

Hands pulled at Mengele, women screamed, 
the music splintered and died Rudi tore at 
Mengele’s wrists, looking pleadingly at him. 

He let go, allowed himself to be pulled up 
and away, set on his feet “This man is a 
tiaitor'” he shouted at all of them "He betray¬ 
ed me, he betrayed i/ou' He betrayed the Hire' 
He betrayed the Aryan race'” 

A scream from the ugly woman kneeling 
at Farnbach’s side as, red-faced and wet, he 
rubbed his throat, gasping “There's glass In 
his head'” she tiled “Oh my God' Get a do( tot' 
Oh Bruno, Bruno'” 

“This man should be kiiletl, ’ Mengele 
explained breathily to the men around him ' He 
betrayed the Aryan race He was given a job 
to do, a soldier’s duty He chose not to do it ” 
The men looked confused and concerned 
Rudi rubbed Mer.gele’s blotched u rists 

Parnbach coughed, trying to say something 
He pushed his wife’s napkin-hand from his lace 
and raised himsclt on one arm, looking up to- 
waids Mengele He toughed and lubbed at his 
throat His wife clutched his wef-darkenetl 
shoulders “Don’t move'” she told him “Oh 
flod' Where’s a dodoi'”’ 

“They'” Parnbach barked “Called' Me 
back'” A (hop of blood slid down in l.ont oi his 
light oai and became—small ruby earring, 
hanging, glowing 

Mengele pushed men away, looked down 
“Monday” h^irnbach told him “I wa.s in 
Kristianstad' Setting things up foi”— he looked 
.It the otheis, looked at Mengele--“for wh.it T 
had to do'” His blood-eari ing dropped, anothei 
liegan giowing in its plate “They called me m 
Stockholm and told”—he glanced towards his 
wife, looked at Mengele—“someone I knew 
theie that I should come back To my tom- 
panv's office At once ” 

'“You’re lying,” Mengele said 
“No'” Parnbach cried his blcKid-earimg 
dropped “Hvervone’s back' One was at—the 
office when I got there Two had already been 
The other two were coming ” 

Mengele staied at him, swallowed “Why’” 
he asked 

“I don’t know.” Parnbach told him storn- 
fully “I don’t ask questions any more 1 do as 
I’m told” 

“Where’s a doctor’^” his wite screamed 
“He’s on his way'” someone called from the 
door 


Mengele said, “I am a doctor ” 

“Don’t you come near him*” 

He looked at Parnbach’.s wife “Shut up,’* 
he said He looked around “Does anyone have 
a pair of tw'eezers’^” 

In the baiKiuet manager’s office he picked 
■^Iiv'ers of glass out of the back of Farnbach’s 
head with tweezers and a magnifying glass, 
while Rudi held a lamp close beside “Just a few 
more,” he said, diopping a slmi into an 
ashtray. 

Parnbach, sitting bmit over, said nothing 
Mengele dabbed the cut- A-ith disinfectant 
and taped a gauze .sciuare over them “I’m 
V ery sorry " he said 

Parnbach .stood up, straightened his damp 
jacke^ “And when ” he a.sked “do we find out 
why we weie senH” 

Mengele lookt'd at him foi ,i moment and 
said, “I thought vou stopped asking ciue.stions ’ 
Farnb<aih turned on hi - heel and went out 
Mengs'le g.ive th(' tweezeis to Rudi and sent 
him out too “Find Tin-tin ” he said “We’ll be 
leaving soon Send him ah'Md to warn Enco 
And close the dooi ” 

He put things back in the first-aid kit, sat 
down at the .slovenly dc.sk took h' - glasses off, 
1 .dined his forehead diy He got ou^ his cigar¬ 
ette case, lit a cigarette and diew on it, dropped 
the match on the slivers of glass He put his 
glasses back on and got out his addie.s.s book 
He called Seibert’s private number A 
Brazilian maid with the giggle-, told him that 
the Senhor and Senhoia wine out, she didn’t 
know w'heie 

He tiled head((uaiters, expei'ing no answ-ei, 
got none 

OsliejchcM’s son Siegfried gave him an¬ 
other number, whc»e Ostieicher himself answ-er- 
cd the phone 

“This is ?Tengelt' I’ni in Floilanopolis 1 
just s,ivv Fainhach 

Silence, and then ‘Damn it The Colonel 
vva.s going to tell vou in the moimng, he’s been 
jmtfing It olf He’s veiy unhappy about it He 
fought like hell ’’ 

“I can imagine,” Mengele said ’ What 
happened"^” 

“It’.s th.it son of a biteh Liebennann He 
saw Pueda Maloney sometime last week ” 

’’He’.s in Ameuca'” Mengele cried 
“Not unle.ss they moved it to Du.sseldort 
She must have told him the wffiole story of her 
end of things Her lawyer a.sked some of our 
friends there how come we were black-market¬ 
ing babies in the ll)60’s He convinced them it 
vyas true, and they- a.sked us Rudel flew' in last 
Sunday, there w-as a thiee-hour meeting—Sei- 
liert very much wanted you to be there, Rudel 
.ind some of the others didn’t—and that was it 
The men came in on Tuesday and Wedne.sday ” 
Mengele pushed his glasses up and groaned, 
holding his eyes “Why couldn’t they simply 
have killed Liebermann’’ Are they lunatics, or 
Jews themselves, or whaf’ Mutidt would have 



leaped at the chance He wanted to do it on 
his own, at fhe very beginning He, alone, is 
smarter than all >our colnncK put together” 
‘‘Would you iike to hear then reasoning"^” 
"Go ahead If I vomit while you’ie speak¬ 
ing, please excuse me ’ 

“Seventeen of the men are dead This 
means, according to youi figures, that we can 
he sure of one ot even two successes And may¬ 
be one or two mote among the others, since 
some of the men will die naturally at sixty- 
fi\e Liebermann still doesn’t know every¬ 
thing, because Maloney doesn’t But she may 
ha\e remembered names, and if she did, his 
next logical step is to try to tiap Hessen." 
"Then just bung him in' Why all six’’’’ 
“That’s w'hat Seibeit said ’’ 

"And’’’ 

"This IS w'here you’ll vomit The whole 
thing has become too risky That’s Rudel It’s 
going to end up jiutting the Organization m 
the limelight, and so would Liebermann’s mur¬ 
der Better to settle for the one or two succes¬ 
ses or even more—w'hich are enough, aren’t 
they’—and close everything down I.et Lieber¬ 
mann spend the rest of his life Hessen-hunt¬ 
ing ” 

"But he won’t He’ll catch on eventually 
and concentrate on the boys” 

"Maybe and maybe not ” 

“The truth is,’’ Mengele said, taking his 
glasses off, “they’re a bunch of tired old men 
who’ve lost their balls They want only to die 
of old age in their villas by the sea If then 
grandchildren become the last Aryans in a 
world of human shit, they couldn’t care le.ss T 
would line them up m front of a firing squad ” 
“Come on now', they helped bring us thi-. 

far" 

"What if mv figures were wrong? What 
if the chance isn’t one out of ten but one out 
of twenty’ Or thirty’ Or nmety-foui’ Where 
aie we then’’” 

“Look, if It were up to me I would kill 
laebeiniann regardless of the conseijueiices 
.ind go on with the others I’m on your side 
■Seibert is too I know you don’t believe it. 
but he put up one hell of a battle It would 
ha\e been settled in five minutes if not foi 
him ” 

“That’s veiy comforting,” Mengele said, 
“I have to go ncjw' Good night’’ he hung up 
He sat with his elbows on the de.sk, his 
chin on the thumbs of his fingei-locked hands, 
his lips kissing his inmost knuckle So it al¬ 
ways IS he thought, when one depends on 
otheis Was theie ever a man of \ision, of ge¬ 
nius i\es genius, damn it'), who was well 
seived by the Ruclels and Seiberts of this 
world ’ 

Outside the dosed door of the oflice, Ruch 
waited, and Hans Stioop and his lieutenants, 
.ind the banquet manager and geneial managei 
of the hotel, and, at a discreet ciistance, Miss 
)6 Nazi, not listening to the young man m uni¬ 


form talking to her 

When Mengele came out, Stroop went to 
him with open arms and an ingratiating smile 
‘That poor fellow’s gone off into the night,” 
he said “Come, we’re holding the mam course 
for you ” 

“You shouldn’t have," Mengele said “I 
lidve to go ” Beckoning to Rudi, he hun icd 
toward the exit 



J^LAUS called and said he knew eveiything 
how' ninety-four boys could be as alike as 
twins and why Mengele would want then 
adopti\e fathers killed on specific dates 

Liebermann, w'ho had been uj) the night 
before with rheumatic aches and diaonhea 
was spending the day in bed, and the first 
thing that struck him was the nice symme¬ 
try of it a question put to him b^ one young 
man, by telephone while he was in bed, would 
be answered foi him by another young man, 
by the telephone while he was in bed He 
was certain Klaus w'ould be tight Go 

.ihead,” he .said, gathering the pillows up be¬ 
hind him 

“Herr Liebeimann”—-Klaus sounded un- 
lomfortable—“it’s not the sort of thing I <'an 
lattle off ovei the phone, it’s complicated, 
.ind I really don’t understand it thoioughly 
myself I’ve onl\ had it at second hand, from 
Lena, this girl 1 live with It was hei idea, 
ana she spoke about it to a profes.sor of hers 
Hes the one who really knows Could you 
I ome up here and I’ll .irrange a meeting’ I 
piomi.se you it has to be the explan,ition ” 

"I’m leaving foi Washington on Tuesday 
morning ’’ 

“Then fly up tomorrow Or bettei yet, 

I ome Mondav, stay over, and go on fiom here 
Tuesday You must be going through Frank- 
fuit anyway, yes’ I’ll pick you up at the air¬ 
port there and bung you back again We can 
meet with the professor Monday night You’ll 
stay here w'lth Lena and me, you get the bed. 
we get the sleeping bag.s," 

Liebeimann said, “Give me at least the 
gist of It now " 

“No Reallv, it has to be explained by 
someone who know.*; what he’s talking about 
Is this why you’re going to Washmgton’" 

^feSi 

“Then you certainly wgnr as much infoi- 
mation as possible, don’t vou’ I promise you, 



you won't be wa'^ting your time ” 

“All right, I trust you I’ll let you know 
what tune I’ll be getting in You’d better check 
with this professor and make sure he's free ’’ 
“I will, but I’m sure he will be Lena says 
he’s anxious to meet you and help So is she 
She’s Swedish, so she has a vested inteiest 
Because of the one m Goteborg ’ 

“What does he teach, hei professor—po¬ 
litical science^’’ 

“Biology ’’ 

“Biology"^’’ 

“That’s light I have to go out now. but 
we’ll be in all day tomorrow ’’ 

“I’ll call. Thank you, Klaus Good-by’’ 

He hung up 

So much for nice symmetiy 
A professor of biology’’ 



CKIBERT was lelieved not to have had to be 

the one to break the news to Mengele, but 
he aBo felt he had got ofT the hook perhaps too 
easilv, his long association with Mengele, and 
his a<iniuation of his truH lemarkable talent, 
suggested that he offer some sort of expiession 
of (oinmi.seialion and good cheer, and in faii- 
ness to himself he cdso wanted to iiiesent .i 
fuller de-iCTiption than Ostieichei claimed to 
ha\e gi\en ot the he.ited battle he had fought 
ag<un.-.t Rudel, Schwai tzkopf, et al He tried to 
iai.se Mengele on the radio during the w'eekend. 
and unable to do so, flew out to the compound 
early Mondav afternoon, taking his six-year- 
old giand.son Feidi along for the flight and 
bringing with him new recordings of Uie Wal- 
kuie and Gotterdamnieiung 

The landing strip was empty Seilieit 
doubted that Mengele had stayed on m Flori- 
anopolis, but it was possible that he was in 
Asuncion or Curitiba for the day Or he might 
onlv have sent his pilot into Asuncion for sup- 
(flies 

They walked along the pathway toward 
the house, Seibert and piancmg Fetdi' wuth the 
co-pilot, who w'anted to use the bathroom, 
walking behind them 

No one w'as about—no guards, no ser¬ 
vants The barracks, w'hose door the co¬ 
pilot tried, W'as locked, and the servants’ house 
was closed and shuttered Seibert grew uneasy 

The mam house’s back door w'as locked, 
and its front door too Seibert pounded and 


waited A small toy tank lay on the floor¬ 
boards, Ferdi bent to it, but Seibert said sharp¬ 
ly, “Don’t touch'”—as if infection might lurk 
The co-pilot kicked in one of the wmdow.s, 
elbowed away the remaining peaks of glass, 
and carefully put himself through A moment 
later he unlocked and opened the door. 

The house was deserted but in good order, 
with no signs of a hasty departure 

In the study, the glass-topped desk was 
as Seibert had seen it last, the painting things 
lined up on a tow'el at a corner He turned to 
the chart 

It was raped w'lth red Slashes like blood 
tore down through the boxes m the third and 
second columns The first column’s boxes held 
neat led checks halfway dmvn, then larger and 
wilder checks, stabbing beyond the boxes 

Ferdi, looked worried, .said, "He went out¬ 
side the lines ’’ 

Seibert gazed at the ravaged chart “Yes,” 
he said “Outside the lines Yes’’ He nodded 
“What is if^” Ferdi asked 
“A list of names ” Seibert turned and put 
the jidckage of records on the desk A bracelei 
of animal claws lay at its centre “Hechf” he 
(ailed, and louder, “Hechf” 

■^rhe co-pilot’s answering “Sn^” came 
faintly 

“Finish what you’re doing and go back to 
the piano'” Seibert picked up the biacelet 
“Bring me a can of gas'” 

“Ye.s, sir'” 

“Bung Schumann back with you'” 

“Yes, sir'” 

Seibert examined the bracelet and tossed 
It h.itk onto the desk He sighed 

“What are you going to do’^” Feidi asked 
Seibeit nodded towaid the chart “Burn 
thc.t ” 

"Why'?” 

“So no one e\ei sees it” 

“Will the house catch on fire’?” 

“Yes. but the man who owns it isn’t 
coming back” 

‘ How' do you know? He’ll be angiy if he 
does ’ 

“Go, pla> with ihrit little toy outside ” 

“I want to watch” 

“Do as I say'” 

“Yes, sir” Ferdi hurried from the room. 
“Stay on the porch'” Seibeit called after 

him 

He pushed the long table with its stacks 
of magazines close against the wall Then he 
went to the file drawers under the laboratory 
w'lndow, crouched and opened one, and took 
out a thick handful of folders and another 
thick handful He brought them to the table 
and fitted them between magazine stacks He 
looketi luofully at the red-slashed chart, shook 
his head 

He brought several loads ot folders to 
the table and when theie was room for no 
more, opened the remaining drawers He un- 


lOCKea ana openeu me winuows ueninu me 
desk 

He stood looking at the Hitler memora¬ 
bilia above the sofa, took three or four items 
from the wall, looked speculatively at the 
large central portrait 

The co-pilot came in with a red fuel can, 
the pilot stood m the doorway 

Seibert put the things he had taken on 
the package of records “Take out the por¬ 
trait,’’ he told the co-pilot He sent the pilot 
off to make sure no one was in the house and 
to open all the windows. 

“May I stand on the sofa"^’’ the co-pilot 
asked 

Seibert .said, “Mv OckI, why on earth not"^’’ 
lie pouiod ga.M->hne over the folders and 
magazines, standing well back, and tossed a few 
splashe.s up onto the chart itself Names gleam¬ 
ed wctly Hosketh, Eiscnbud, Alien, Looft 
The eo-pilot earned the portrait out 
Seibeit put the can outside the door and 
went to the open file draw(?rs He took from 
one a few sheets of paper and twisted them into 
a white branch as he moved to the desk He 
picked up the lighter there, a cylindrical black 
one, and pressed flame fiom it a few times 

The pilot leported no one in the house and 
the windows open Seibert had him take out the 
locords and memontos and the fuel can “Make 
sure my grandson’s there,’’ he told him 

He waitod a moment, lighter in one hand 
white paper bianch in the other, called out, “Is 
he with jou, Schumann’’’ 

“Yes, sii’’ 

He lit the tip of the bianch and put the 
lightei back behind him, dipped the bianch to 
stiengthen tlie ll.nn. ■, and stepping forward, 
threw It onto the flame-bursting folders and 
magazines Flame sheaied up the wall 

Seibert stepped back and watched the 
red-slashed centei column of the chait blistei 
and go blown Names, dates, and lines, sheet¬ 
ed w ith flame, died aw'ay as blackness grew ar¬ 
ound them 

He huri led out 

Behind the house they stopped and 
watclv'd awhile, well luuk fiom the wavering 
heat and the ciackling Seibert holding Ferdi’s 
hand, the co-pilot resting a foreaim on the 
frame of Hitler’s portrait, the pilot with his 
arms full and the red can by his feet 



ESTHER had her hat and coat on and one foot 
out the door—literally—when the phone 
rang This was not her da'y. Would she ever 


gee nome.' signing, sne arew the loot back, 
closed the door, and went and answered the 
ringing phone in the faint light from the door- 
pane. 

An operator, with a call for Yakov from 
Sao Paulo, Esther told her Herr Liebermann 
was out of town The caller, in good German, 
said he would speak to the lady “Yes’” Esther 
said 

“My name is Kurt Koehler My son Barry 
was—’’ 

“Oh yes, I know, Herr Koehler' I’m Herr 
Liebermann’s secretary, Esther Zimmer. Is 
there any news’” 

“Yes there is, and it’s bad news Barry’s 
body was found last week ” 

Esther groaned 

“Well, we’ve been expecting it—no word 
in all this time I’m starting home now With 
It” 

“El' I’m so sorry, Herr Koehler'” 

“Thank you He was stabbed, and then 
dumped in the ]ungle From a plane, appa¬ 
rently ” 

"Oh my God " 

“I thought Herr Liebermann would want 
to know—” 

“Of cour.se, of course' I’ll tell him ” 

"—and I also have some information for 
him They took Barry’s wallet and passport, of 
course—those filthy Nazi pigs—but there • was 
a piece of paper in his jeans that they over¬ 
looked It looks to me as if he wrote down 
some notes while he was listening to that tape 
recording, and there's a great deal here that 
I’m sure Herr Liebermann can make use of 
Could you tell me where I can get in touch 
with him’” 

“Yes, he's at Heidelberg tonight” Esier 
switched on the lamp and turned her phone 
index “In Mannheim, actually. I’ve got the 
number right here ” 

“Tomorrow he’ll be back in Vienna?” 

“No, he’s going to Washington from there ” 
”0h’ Well, perhaps I ought to call him 
in Washington I’m a little shaken up 
right now, as you can imagine, but I’ll be 
home tomorrow and able to talk more easily 
Where will he be staying’” 

“At the Benjamin Franklin Hotel.” She 
turned the index. “I have that number too” 
She found it and read it off slowly and clearly. 
“Thank you And he'll be there ... ?” 

“His plane lands at six-thirty, God will¬ 
ing, he should be at the hotel by seven or se¬ 
ven-thirty Tomorrow night ” 

“I hope he’s going in reference to this 
business Barry was investigating ” 

“He IS,” Esther said “Barry was right, 
Herr Koehler A lot of men have been mur¬ 
dered, but Yakov's going to put a stop to it. 
You can rest assured that your son didn’t die 
in vain ” 

“It’s good to hear that, Fraulein Zimmer. 
Thank you.” 



“Don’t mention it. Good-by.” 

She hung up, sighed, and shook her head 
sadly 

Mengele hung up too, picked up his brown 
canvas suitcase, and got on the shorter of the 
two lines at the Pan Am ticket counter He had 
brown hair combed to the side and a full brown 
mustache, and wearing a high padded neck- 
brace So far it seemed to be doing its job cf 
making people avoid his eyes 

According to his Paraguayan passport he 
was Ramon Aschheim Y Negrin, was setting 
off on a multinational buying trip- the States, 
■Canada. England, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, and Austria He was well 
supplied with money (and diamonds) His vi¬ 
sas, like his passport, had been issued in De¬ 
cember, but they were still valid 

He bought a ticket for New York on the 
next flight out, leaving at 7 45, which in con¬ 
junction with an American Airlines flight 
would get him into Washington ai 10'35 the 
next morning 

Plenty of time to get settled in at the 
Benjamin Franklin 



—Whose name was Nurnberger and who, behind 
his close tnmmed biown beard and gold-iimm- 
ed glasses, looked to be no more than thirty- 
two or three—bent back his pinky as if to snap 
It off and present it “Identical appearance,’’ 
he said, and bent back his next finger 
“Similarity of interests and attitudes, probably 
to a greater degree than you’re presently 
aware ’’ He bent back his next finger "The 
placement with similar families this is the 
giveaway You put these together and there’s 
only one possible explanation ” He folded his 
hands on his crossed legs and leaned forward 
confidingly "Mononuclear reproduction,” he 
told Liebermann, "Dr Mengele was apparent¬ 
ly a good ten years ahead of the field” 

"It’s not surprising," Lena said, shaking a 
small bottle in the kitchen doorway, "since 
he was doing research at Auschwitz, in the 
forties ” 

“Yes.” Nurnberger agreed (while Lieber¬ 
mann tried to get over the shock of hearing 
“research” and "Auschwitz” m one sentence, 
forgive her, she’s young and Swedish, what 
could she know?) “The others,” Nurnberg¬ 
er was saying, "English and Americans for the 



most part, didn’t begin until the fifties and still 
haven’t worked with human ova Or so they 
say, you can bet they’ve done more than they 
admit That’s why I say Mengele was only 
ten years ahead rather than fifteen or twenty ” 
Liebermann looked at Klaus, sitting at his 
left, to see if he knew what Nurnberger was 
talking about Klaus chewed, examining a stub 
of carrot-stick, His eyes met Liebermann’s and 
looked a you see"^ at him Liebermann shook 
his head 

"And the Russians, of course," Nurnbergei 
.said, rocking back comfortably on his campstool 
curiping a knee wilh interlaced fingcis, “are 
probably even farther along, with no church 
and public opinion to contend with They pro- 
tablv have a whole school of perfect little 
Vanyas somewhere in Siberia even older, per¬ 
haps, than these bovs of Mengele's ” 

“Excu.se me,” Liebermann said, “but I 
don’t understand what you’re talking about” 
Nurnberger looked surprised Patiently 
he said, “Mononuclear reproduction The 
breeding of genetically identical copies of an 
individual organism Have you studied any 
biology at all’" 

"A little,” Liebermann <^aid “About 
forty-five years ago " 

Nurnberger smiled a young man’s smile 
"That’s just when the possibility of it wa.s first 
recognized,” he said "Bv Haldane, the English 
biologist He called it cloning, from a Greek 
word meaning ‘a cutting,’ as from a plant 
'Mononuclear reproduction’ is a far more ex¬ 
plicit term "Why coin a new word when the 
old ones convey more’’” 

"Cloning is shorter,” Klaus said 
"Yes,” Nurnberger conceded, "but isn’t it 
better to use a few more syllables and say ex¬ 
actly what you mean’” 

Liebermann said, "Tell me about *mono- 
nucle.\r reproduction ’ But bear in mind please l 


that I studied biology only because I had to; 
my real interest was music ” 

"Try singing it," Klaus suggested. 

"It wouldn’t make much of a song If 1 
could,” Nurnberger said “Not a pretty love 
song like ordinary reproduction There we 
have an ovum, or egg cell, and a sperm cell, 
each with a nucleus containing twenty three 
chromosomes, the filaments on which the genes, 
hundreds of thousands of them, are strung like 
beads The two nuclei merge, and we have a 
fertilized egg cell, forty six chromosomes I’m 
speaking now of human cells, the number Is 
different in different species 'The chromosomes 
duplicate themselves, duplicating each of their 
gene-;—it really is miraculous, isn’t it’—and 
the cell divides, one set of identical chromo¬ 
somes going into each resulting cell This 
duplication and division occurs again end 
again—’’ 

"Mitosis," Llebermann said 

"Yes." 

“The things that stay in the mind'” 

“And in nine months," Nurnberger said, 
"we have the billions of cells of the complete 
organism They’ve evolved to perform differ¬ 
ent functions—to become bone or flesh or blood 
or hair, to respond to light or heat or sweetness, 
and so on—but each of these cells, each of the 
billions of cells that constitute the body, con¬ 
tains in Its nucleus exact duplicates of an 
original set of forty-six chromosomes, half from 
the mother, half from the father a mix that, 
except in the case of identical twins, is absolu¬ 
tely unique—the blueprint, as it were, of an 
absolutely unique individual The only ex¬ 
ceptions to the forty-six chromosomes rule are 
the sex cells, sperm and ova. which have 
twenty-three, so that they can merge, fulfil 
each other, and begin a new organism ” 
Llebermann said, “So far it’s clear.” 

Nurnberger leaned forward "That,” he 
said, “is ordinary reproduction as it occurs in 
nature Now we go into the laboratory In 
mononuclear reproduction, the nucleus of an 
egg cell IS destroyed, leaving the body of the 
cell unharmed This is done by radiation and 
IS, of course, microsurgery of the most sophis¬ 
ticated order Into the enucleated egg cell is 
put the nucleus of a body cell of the organism 
to be reproduced—the nucleus of a body cell, 
not a sex cell We now have exactly what 
we had at this point in natural reproduc¬ 
tion an egg cell with forty-six chromo¬ 
somes in its nucleus, a fertilized egg cell 
which, in a nut’ient .solution, proceeds to 
duplicate and divide When it reaches the 
sixteen or thirtv-two cell stage this takes 
four or five days—it can be implanted in the 
uterus of its 'mother’- who isn’t its mother at 
all. biologically speaking She supplied an 
egg cell, and now she’s supplying a proper 
environment for the embryo’s growth, but she's 
given it nothing of her own genetic endow¬ 
ment The child, when it’s born has neither 
) father nor mother, only a donor—the giver of 


the nucleus—of whom it’s an exact genetic 
duplicate Its chromosomes and genes are 
identical to the donor’s. Instead of a new and 
unique individual, we have an existmg one 
repeated ” 

Llebermann said, “This .can be done?" 

Nurnberger nodded. 

“It’s been done,” Klaus said. 

"With frogs,” Nurnberger said. "A far 
simpler procedure That’s the only acknow¬ 
ledged instance. And it caused such a flap— 
at Oxford in the sixties—that all later work 
has been done on the quiet I’ve heard re¬ 
ports, every biologist has, of rabbits, dogs, and 
monkeys, in England, America, here in 
Ceimany, everywhere And as I said before, 
I’m sure they’ve already done it with humans 
m Russia Or at least tried What planned 
.society could resist the idea? Multiply your 
.sui)erior citizens and prohibit the inferior ones 
from reproducing Think of the savings in 
medicdl care and education’ And the imiirov- 
cd quality of the population in two or three 
genei ations ” 

Llebermann said, “Could Mengele have 
done it with humans in the early sixties’” 

Nurnberger shrugged "The theory was 
already known,” he said “All he needed was 
the right equipment, some healthy and willing 
>oung w'omen, and a high degree of microsur- 
gical skill Others have had it, Guidon, 
Shotlles, Steptoe. Chang And of course, a 
place whure he could work without inter¬ 
ference or publicity ” 

’Tie was in the lungle by then”, Licbermann 
'-aid “He went in ’59. I drove him in ." 

Klaus .said, "Maybe you didn’t Maybe 
he chose to go ” 



T lEBERMANN looked uneasily at him. 

"But It’s pointless," Nurnberger said, "to 
talk about whether or not he could have done 
It If what Lena told me is true, he obviously 
did do it. The fact that the boys were placed 
with similar families proves it" He smiled. 
"You see, genes aren’t the only factor in our 
ultimate development; Tm sure you know 
that The child conceived by mononuclear re¬ 
production will grow up looking like his donor 
and sharing certain characteristics and pro¬ 
pensities with him, but if he’s raised in a 
different environment, subjected to different 



domestic and cultural influences—as he’s bound 
to be, if only by being born years later—well, 
he ran turn out to be quite different from his 
donor, despite their genetic sameness. Mengele 
was obviously interested not m breeding a 
particular biological strain, as I think the 
Russians might be, but in reproducing him¬ 
self. a particular individual The similar 
families are an attempt to maximize the chances 
of the boys’ growing up in the right environ¬ 
ment ” Behind Nurnberger, Lena came to the 
kitchen doorway 

"The boys,” Idebermann said, "are 
duplicates of Mengele’” 

“Exact duplicates, genetically.” Nurnberger 
said "Whether or not they’ll grow up to be 
duplicates in toto is, as I said, another ques¬ 
tion ” 

"Excuse me”. I,ena said "we can eat 
now,” She smiled apologetically; her plain face 
became pretty for the instant. "In fact, we 
have to,” she said, "otherwise things will be 
ruined If they aren’t already” 

They got up and went from the small 
room of scavenged furniture, animal posters, 
papeiback books, into an almost-the-same-slze 
kitchen, with more animal poster.s, a steel- 
gated window, and a red-coveied table-bread, 
salad, red wine in mismatched tuiTiblers 

Liebeimann, uncomfortable on a small 
wire-backed chair, looked across the table at 
Nurnberger buttering bread "What did you 
mean,” he asked, "about the boys’ growing up 
in ‘the light enviionment’’” 

"One as much like Mengele’b as possible,” 
Nurnberger said, looking at him He smiled 
in his brown beaid “Look," he said, “If 1 
wanted to make another Eduard Nurnberger, 
it wouldn’t be enough simply to scrape a bit 
of skin from my toe, pluck a nucleus from a 
cell, and go through that whole procedure I 
described—assuming I had the ability and 
equipment—’’ 

"And the woman,” Klaus said, putting a 
plate before him 

“Thank you,” Nurnberger said, smiling 
"I could get the woman ” 

‘ For that kind of reproduction’” 

“Well, assuming It only means two tiny 
incisions, one to e.xtiact the ovum and one to 
implant the embiwo ” Nurnberger looked ai 
Liebermann. "But that would be only part of 
the job,” he said “I would then have to find 
a suitable home for Baby Eduard He would 
require n mother who’s very religious—al¬ 
most a maniac, in fact—and a father who 
drinks too much, so that there’s constant fight¬ 
ing betAveen them And there would also have 
to be in the house a wonderful uncle, a math 
teacher, who takes the bov out of there as 
often as he can* to museums, to the country 
These people w*o\ild have to treat the boy like 
their own, not like someone conceived in a 
laboratory, and furthermore, the ‘uncle’ would 
have to die when the boy was nine and the 


'parents’ would have to separate two years 
later. The boy would have to spend his ado¬ 
lescence shuttling between the two with his 
younger sister ” 

Klaus was sitting down with a plate at 
Liebermann’s right A plate lay before Lieber¬ 
mann—dry-looking meat loaf, 'carrots steam¬ 
ing a minty smell 

"And even then ” Nurnberger said, "he 
might turn out very different from this Eduard 
Nurnberger His biology teacher might not 
take a shine to him, as mine did A girl might 
let him go to bed with her sooner than one let 
me He’d read different books, watch television 
where I listened to radio, be subject to 
thousands of chance encounters that might 
make him more or less aggressive than I am, 
moio or less loving, witty, et cetera, et cetera ” 
Lena sat down at Liebermann’s left, look¬ 
ing across the table at Klaus 

Nurnberger, bieaking meat loaf with his 
folk, said, "Mengele was aware of the chanci¬ 
ness of tlie whole thing, so he produced and 
found homes tor many boys He’ll be happy, 

I suppose, if a few, or even only one, turns out 
exactly right ” 

“bo you see now,” Klaus asked Lieber¬ 
mann, “why the men are being killed’’’ 

Liebeimann nodded ‘"ro—I don’t know 

what Avord to u.se—to shape the boys ” 

"Exactly,” Nurnberge rsaid “To shape 
them, to try to make them psychological 
Mengeles as well as genetic ones ” 

Klaus said, “He lost his father when he 
was a certain age, so the boys must do the 
same Or lose the men they think are their 
fathers ’’ 

“The event,” Nurnberger .said, “surely was 
of paramount importance in shaping his 
psyche ’’ 

“It’s like unlocking a safe,” Lena said, “II 
you can turn the knob to all the right numbers, 
in the right order, the door opens ” 

“Unless,” Klaus said, “the knob was turn¬ 
ed to a wrong number in between These 
(airots are great” 

“Thank you ’’ 

“Ye.s,” Nurnberger said “Everything's 
delicious ’’ 

"Mengele has brown eyes” 

Nurnberger looked at Lielieimann "Are 
YOU sure’” 

Liebermann .said. “I’ve held his Argentine 
identity caid in my hand ‘Eyes, brown ’ And 
his father Avas a iieh manufacturer, not a civil 
serA’ant Farm machines ’’ 

"He’.s related to those Mengeles’” Klaus 
asked 

Liehennann nodded 

Nurnberger, taking Salad onto his plate, 
said, "No wonder he could afford the equip¬ 
ment Well, he can’t have been the donor 
hima'If, if the e\c.s don’t match ” 

r.cna said to Liebermann, “Do >ou know 
who’i the head of the Comrades Organization’’’ t61 
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“Blue eye-s’’’ Klaus asked 
“I don’t know I’ll have to check And 
his family background ” 

Liebermann looked at the fork in his hand, 
put its tines into a .slice of carrot, raised the 
carrot, put it into his mouth 

“At anv rate," Nurnbcrger said, “voii know 
now why those men are being killed What 
are you planning to do next’” 

Liebermann sat silently for a moment He 
put his fork down and took the napkin from^ 
his lap and put it on the table “Excuse me,” 
he said, and got up and went out of the kitchen 
Lena looked after him, looked at his plate, 
looked at Klaus 

“It’s not that,” he said 
“I hope not,” she said, and pressed the 
side of her fork into her meat loaf 

Klaus looked beyond her; watched Lieber¬ 
mann go to the bookshelves in the other room 
“Not that this isn’t exceWont wat,” 
Numherger said, “but we’i\ ail be eating much 
better meat some day, and much cheaper 


Liebermann said to Numberger ' i 
.isk you a foolish question.’' ’ nie 

Numberger nodded. 

“The one who gives the nucleus ” n ^ 
mann said “The donor. He has to’t/, 
yes’” 

“No. not necessarily," Numbergi.r 
"Individual ccll.s are neither alive nr,r 
only intact or not Intact. With a lock of ' 
hair—not even a lock; with a Single hd-t 
Mozait’s head—someone with the skill 
equipment"—he smiled at Klaus—"and 
women”—he looked back at Lleberrnan ™ 
"could breed a few hundred infant 
Find the right homes for them and we’q 
up with five or ten adult Mozarts, and a Ini 
moic beautiful music in this world" " 
Lichnrmann blinked, took an unsteadv 
step forward, .shook his head. "Not mu'V" 
he said “Not Mozart" He brought his hand 
''(Au \\>'b'vA b\s. back and showed tbom 
(he ;\/ner)',)rk book bore three Wack 
irustarhe. sharp nose, forelock 

.‘iPM nr?s j r/N 
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errrf' anr cncinntrcrcd species, like that beautt- 
ful leopard there " 

“Nou’tc delending il’" Klaus asked. 

“It doesn’t need defending,” Numberger 
said “It’s technique, and like any other 
lechnuiue you can mention, it can be put to 
cither good or bad uses ” 

“I can think of two good ones,” Klaus 
said, "and you just mentioned them Give me 
a pencil and paper and five minutes and I’ll 
give you fifty bad ones ” 

“Why must you always take the opposite 
.side’” Lena askc'd “If the professor had said 
it’s a terrible thing, you’d be talking now abou* 
cattle-breeding ” 

“That’s not true at all,” Klaus said. 

“It is so He'll argue against his own 
statements ” 

Klaus looked beyond Lena, saw Lieber¬ 
mann standing in profile, head bent to an open 
book, rocking slightly Jew at prayer Not a 
Bible, though, they didn’t have one Lieber- 
mann’s own book? He was standing just about 
where it was Checking on the colonel’s eyes’ 
"Klaus’” Lena offered the salad bowl. 

He took it 

Lena turned and looked, turned back to 


Hhen the boy was bom The mother was 
twenty-nine" He looked around for some- 
place to put the book, found no place, put it on 
one of the stove’s burners He looked at them 
again, wiped his hand against his side. “The 
father died at sixty-five," he said “When the 
boy was thirteen, almost fourteen ” 



^HEY left everything on the table and went 
in and sat in the other room. Liebermann 
and Klaus on the daybed again, Numberger 
on the campstool, Lena on the floor. 

They looked at the empty glasses on the 
trunk before them, the bowls of carrot-sticks 


the table 

Numberger said, “I’m going to have a 
hard time keeping my mouth shut about this " 
"You must, though,” Klaus said 
“1 know, I know, but it won’t be easy 
Two of the men in the department have tried 
it themselves, with rabbit ova ” 

Liebermann stood in the doorway, ashen 
and beaten-looking, his glasses hanging from 
the hand at his side 

’ “What is it’” Klaus put the bowl down. 


and almonds They looked at one another 

Klaus picked up a few almonds, tossed 
them on his plam. 

Liebermann satd, "Ninety-four Hitlers.” 
and shook his head. “No.” he said "No. It’s 
not possible." 

"Of cour.se it isn’t" Numberger said. 
"There are ninety-four boys with the same 
cenetic inheritance as Hitler. They could turn 
out very differently Most of them probably 
wiU." 





.ost," Llebermann said. He nodded at 
and at I^ena. “Most" He looked at 
r. “That leaves some." he said, 
ow many?" Klaus asked 
don’t know," Nurnberger said. 

^ou said five or ten Mozarts out of a few 
How many Hitlers out of ninety- 
One? 'Two? Three’" 
don’t know,’’ Nurnberger said “I was 
No one really knows." He smiled 
‘"rhe frogs weren’t given personality 

niake a guess,” Liebermann said. 

the parents were matched only by age, 
^iplfe^'and the father’s occupation, I’d say the 
;ts were pretty poor From Mengele’a 
4nt I mean; pretty good from oun» ’’ 
lut not perfect," Liebermann s-'iid. 

.; *TJo. of course not" 

'."Even if there were only one,” Lena said, 
would still be a chance of his being 
ihl^nced the right way The wrong way” 
Waus said to Liebermann, “Do you re* 
tneniber what you .said at the lecture? Someone 
aifeed you if the neo-Nazi groups were danger¬ 
ous. and you said not now. only if social ron- 
riitons got worse—^whlch God kno\/s thev’re 
doing everv dav—and another leader like 
Hitler appeared ’’ 

Liebermann nodded “Speaking to the 
whole world at once," he said, "by television 
satellite Cod in heaven" He closed his eyes 
put his hands to his face, and wiped his fingers 
across bis evehds, pressing hard 

"How many of the fathers have actually 
lieen killed’’’ Nurnberger asked 

"That’s right'" Klaus said “Only six' It’s 
not as had as it seems'" 

"Eight”, Liebermann said, lowering his 
hands, blinking his reddened eyes “You’re 
forgetting Guthrie in Tucson, and the one 
between him and Curry Others, too, that we 
don’t know about in the other countries More 
at the beginning than later on; that's how it 
was In the States " 

Nurnberger said, "The initial batch must 
have had a higher success-ratio than ne 
cxp0ctf*(i 

"T can’t help feeling,” Klaus said, "that 
you’re a little bit pleased by the achievement." 

"Well, you have to admit that strictly 
from a scientific viewpoint, it's a step forward." 

"Je.sus Christ' Do you mean you can sit 
there and—” 

"Klaus." Lena said. 

"Oh—shit" Klaus slapped the almonds 
down 


Liebermann said to Nurnberger, “I’m going 
to Washington tomorrow to speak to their 
Federal Bureau of Investigation I know who 
the next father there is; they could trap the 
killer, they have to trap hun Will you come 
with me and help convince them?” 

“Tomorrow’" Nurnberger said "I can’t 
possibly." 


"To prevent a new Hitler?” 

“God'” Nurnberger rubbed his brow. “YeUb 
of course,” he said, “if you absolutely need 
me. But look, there are men there, at Harvard, 
Cornell, Cal Tech, whose credentials are 
much more Impressive than mine and who 
would in any case carry more weight with 
American authorities simply by virtue of being 
American. I can give you names and school* 
if you’d like—’’ 

“1 would, yes.” 

“—and if for any reason you do want me. 
I will come ovei ” 

“Good.” Liebermann said ‘"Thank you." 

Nurnberger took a pen and a black leather 
memo pad from inside his jacket, “Shettles 
himself would probably help you,” he said. 

“Put his name down,” Liebermann said. 
“And where I can reach him. Put down every¬ 
one you can think of ” To Klaus he said. “He’s 
right, an American is better 'Two foreigners, 
they'll kick us out on our asses.” 

“Don’t you have any contacts there?" 
Klaus asked 

“Dead rontactc." Liebermann said “Not- 
with-the-J ustice-Deoartment-any-more contacts. 
But I’ll manage I’ll break down doors God 
in heaven' 'Think of it' Ninety-four young 
Hitlers'” 

“Ninety-four boys,” Nurnberger said, 
writing, “with the same genetic inheritance as 
Hitler ” 



'J'HE Benjamin Franklin, as a hotel, a place 

to stop at, rated about one tenth of a star 
in Mengele’s judgement, and that only because 
the sink in the bathroom had a certain antique 
charm. As a place to rid oneself of an enemy 
bent on destroying one’s life work and the last 
hope (correction, certainly) of Aryan supr-,.- 
macy, however, it rated three and a half stars, 
passibly a full four. 

For one thing, the clientele In the lobby 
was partly black, which meant, of course, that 
crime on the premises wasn’t unheard of. As 
proof of this, if proof were needed, the door of 
his room, 404, bore the gouge- marks of forci¬ 
ble entry, and for your own protection please 
keep door bolted at all times, a red-letiered 
sticker on the inside urged He complied. 

For another thing, the place was ill- 
attended. at 11:40 in the morning, breakfast 16 
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rooms As soon as he had taken off the damn 
neck-brace (only for border-crossing and may¬ 
be in Germany) he nipped outside and got 
himsell a tiay and a breadbasket ana a 'Do Not 
Disturb’ sign He hid the tray between the 
mattress and the box spring, the breadbasket 
m a paper laundry bag on the closet shelf, put 
the Do Not Disturb sign in the writing drawer 
with the one already there. He checked the 
floor plan on the door, there were three stair- 
w'ays, one light around a corner fiom arrow- 
maiked 404 He went out again and found it, 
opened the door, went onto the landing, looked 
up and down the gray-painted flights 

Room service was abominable By the 
time his lunch appeared he had excreted and 
cleaned the tube of diamonds, washed up, 
powdeied his chafed neck, unpacked as much 
as he meant to unpack, tried the television, 
and made a list of everything he had to buy 
and do But the waiter wi'o brought the lunch 
—a full star right here—was a white man 
almost as old as he, sixty or so, wearing a plain 
white hnenmess jacket such as might be bought, 
surely, in any working-class clothing store He 
added it to the list, easier than filching one 
The food, sole a la bonne lemme—torget 
It 

He left the hotel at a little after one, by 
a side door Daik glasses, no moustache, hat, 
wig, overcoat wuth turned-up collai. Gun in 
shoulder holster He w'ould leave nothing of 
value in that vulnerable room, and besides it 
was wise to go armed in the States, not only 
for himself, foi anyone 

Washington w’as cleaner than he had ex¬ 
pected and quite attractive, but the wide streets 
were wet w’llh day-old snow The first thing 
he did was stop in a shoestore and buy a pair 
of rubbers He had flown fiom summer into 
winter and had always been susceptible to 
colds, vitamins were on his list too 

lie w'alked until he came to a bookstore, 
and went in and browsed, exchanging the dark 
glasses for his legular ones He found a 
paperback copy of Liebermann’s book, studied 
the stamp-size photo on the back of it There 
would be no mistaking that Jewish beak He 
(lipped through the section of photos at the 
book’s center and found his owm, Liebermann, 
Dn the other hand, would be hard put to re¬ 
cognize him It was the Buenos Aiies photo 
of ’50, obviously the best Liebeimann had been 
able to come up with, neither with the brown 
wig and mustache nor his own cropped gray 
hair and newly shaven upper lip did he look 
much at all, alas, like this handsome slxteen- 
years-younger himself And Liebermann, of 
course, wouldn’t even be watching for him 
JHe put the book back in its place in the 
rack and found a section of travel books He 
selected road atlases of the States and Canada; 
paid for them with a twenty-dollar bill and 
accepted his change, bills and coins, with a 


casual glance ana a nod. 

In dark glasses again, he walked Into 
less spacious streets with brighter, more gaudy 
shop windows. He couldn’t find what he 
wanted, and finally asked a young black man— 
who would know better’ He walked on, 
following the surprisingly well-^oken direc¬ 
tions. 



<‘TyHAT kind of knife’" a black man behind 

’h counter asked him 

“For hunting,’’ he said 

He chose the best German-made, good 
in the hand, really beautiful And so sharp 
it whisked ribbons from loosely held paper 
Two more twenties and a ten 

A drugstore was next door He bought his 
vitamins 

And in the next block. Uniforms & Work 
Clothes 

“I’d say you’re about a thirty-six?" 

“Yes ’’ 

“Would you like to try it on?” 

“No ’’ Because of the gun 

He bought a pair of white cotton gloves 
too 

A food store was impossible to find No¬ 
body knew, they didn’t eat apparently 

He found one finally, a glary supermarket 
full of blacks He bought three apples, two 
oranges, two bananas, and for his own con¬ 
sumption a lovely-looking bunch of green 
seedless grapes 

He took a taxi back to the Benjamin 
Franklin—the side entrance, please—and at 
3 22 was back in that dismal one-tenth-of-a- 
star room. 

He rested awhile, eating grapes and look¬ 
ing at the atlases in the easy (ha') chair, 
consulting now and again the typed sheets of 
names and addresses, dates He could get 
Wheelock—assuming he was still in New 
Providence, Pennsylvania—almost on schedule; 
but from then on, it would have to be catch-as- 
catch-can He would try to keep within six 
months of the optimum dates Davis in 
Kankakee, then up into Canada for Stroheim 
and Morgan Then Sweden Would he have 
to renew the, visa’ 

After he had rested, he rehearsed. Took 
off the wig and put on the white jacket and 
gloves, practiced canying the basket of fruit 
on the tray, said, “Compliments of the manage- 
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WEST BENGAL 
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r FIFTH PRIZE : Rs.lOO/- each (One m 1,000 tickets) 

( SIXTH PRIZE : Rs. 50/- each (one in 1,000 tickets) 

S LUCKY DIP (FOR SELLERS): Rs. 50/- each (one in 10,000 tickets). 
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customs, and the short hop to Washington 
He’d get some sleep tonight, he hoped—he was 
a little punchy already—and in the morning 
he would call the senators’ offices; call Shettles 
too, some others on Numberger’s list 

Tf only he could arrange now to have 
Wheelock’s killer watched for, without any 
wailing, explaining, checking, rinostioning. He 
should have come sooner, would have of course, 
if he had known the full enormity . 

Ei 

What he needed, really, was a Jewish 
FBI Or a US branch of Israel’s Mossad 
Someplace where he could go in tomorrow and 
say, "A Nazi is coming to kill a man named 
Wheeiock in New Providence, Pennsylvania 
Guard him; capture the Nazi Don’t ask me 
questions. I’ll explain later I’m Yakov 
Liebermann—^\vould I steer you wrong?” And 
they would go ahead and do it. 

Dream' If only such an organization 
existed' 

People in the plane fastened their scdi 
belts and made comments to one another, the 
sign had lit up 



AFTER a refreshing hour’s nap, Mengele 
washed and shaved, put on the wig and 
moustache, and got into his dark suit He laid 
everything out on the bed—white jacket, 
gloves, knife in sheath, tray with basket ot fruit 
and Do Not Disturb sign—so that as soon as 
he saw Liebermann check in and learned his 
room number, he could zip backup and assume 
his waiter role with no delay 

When he left the room he tried the knob 


and hung the other Do Not Disturb sign on it 
At 6 45 he was seated in the lobby, leafing 
through a copy of Time and keeping an eye on 
the revolving door The occasional suitcase¬ 
bearing new arrivals who went to the regis¬ 
tration desk across the lobby were almost all 
unaccompanied men, veritable textbook of in¬ 
ferior racial types; rot only Blacks and 
Semites but a pair of Orientals as well One 
fine-looking young Aryan checked in, but a 
few minutes later, as if to compensate for an 
error, a black dwarf appeared, striding along 
beside a suitcase in a wheeled metal frame 
At twenty past seven Liebermann came 
in—tall, round-shouldered, dark-mustached, in 
a tan cap and belted tan overcoat Or was this 


Liebermann? A Jew, yes, but 'oo young-look¬ 
ing and with not quite the Liebermann beak 
He got up and strolled across the lobby, 
took a This Week in Washington from a stack 
of them on the cracked marble counter. 

“You’re staying through Friday nighf^” 
the clerk asked the possible Liebermann at his 
back 

“Yes.” 

A bell pinged “Would you take Mr 
Morris to seven-seventeen’” 

“Yes, sir ” 

He strolled back across the lobby. A 
Lebanese or some such had taken his seat— 
fat and greasy-looking, rings on every finger 
He found another seat 
The beak of all beaks came in, but it 
was attached to the face of a young man hold¬ 
ing the elbow of a gray-haired woman. 

At eight o’clock he stepped into a phone 
booth and called the hotel He asked—taking 
care not to let his lips touch the mouthpiece, 
laden with Cod knew what germs—if Mr 
YaKov Liebermann was expected 
“Just a moment ” A click, and ringing The 
clerk across the lobby picked up a phone 
“Front desk” 

“Have vou a room reserved for Mr Yakov 
Liebermann’’’ 

“For this evening’” 

“Yes ” 

The clerk looked down as if reading “Yes, 
we do Is this Mr Liebermann speaking’” 
"No ” 

“Would you like to leave a message for 
him’" 

“No, thank you I shall call later.” 

He could keep watch just as well from 
inside tlie booth, so he put another ten-cent 
com into the phone and asked the operator how 
he could get the number ot someone in New 
ProMdence, Pennsylvania She gave him a 
long number to call; he wrote it down on 
Tune’s red border, took the coin from the re¬ 
ceptacle at the bottom of the phone, put It in 
at the top again, dialled 

There was a Henry Wheelock in New Pro¬ 
vidence He wrote the number down below 
the other one. The woman gave him the 
address too. Old Buck Hoad, no house number 
A Latin with a suitcase and a leashed 
poodle went to the registration desk 

He thought for a moment, then called the 
operator and got instructions. He examined 
his array of coins on the booth’s small shelf, 
picked out the right ones. 

It was only when the phone at the other 
end gave its first ring that he realized that if 
this was the right Henry Wheelock, the boy 
himself might answer In another instant he 
could actually be speaking with his F'uhrer 
reborn' A dizzying joy swept his breath away, 
tipped him against the side of the booth as the 
phone rang again Oh please, dear Boy, come 
and answer your telephone! 




“Hello ” A woman. 

He drew in breath, sighed it out. 

“Hello”?” 

“Hello ” He straightened up "Is Mr 
Henry Wheelock there?" 

"He’s here, but he’s out in back.” 

"Is this Mrs. Wheelock?” 

"It is, yes ” 

"My name is Franklin, madam. I believe 
you have a son approaching the age of 
fourteen’” 

“We do .” 

Praise God "I conduct tours for boys of 
that age Would you be interested in sending 
him to Europe this summer’” 

A laugh “Oh no, I don’t think so ” 

“May I send you a brochure?” 

“You may, but it’s not going to do you 
much good ” 

“Old Buck Road is the address’” 

"Really, he's staying right here " 

“Good night, then. I’m sorry to have 
troubled you ” 

He took a pamphlet from the unattended 
car-rental booth and sat studying it, glancing 
up whenev'cr the revolving door whisked 

Tomorrow he would rent a car and drive 
to New Providence. When Wheelock was 
taken care of he would drive on up to New 
Yoik, turn in the car, sell a diamond, and fly 
to Chicago If Robert K. Davis was still in 
Ankakee. 

But where the hell was Liebermann’ 

At nine o’clock he went into the coffee 
shop and took a counter seat fiom which he 
could see the revolving door through the glass 
shop-door He ate scrambled eggs and toast, 
drank the world’s worst coffee 

He got a dollar’s worth of change when 
he left, went into the phone booth again, and 
called the hotel Maybe Liebeimann had come 
in through the side entrance 

He hadn’t They were still expecting him 
He called both an ports, hoping—it was 
possible, wasn’t it’—that there had been a 
crash 


No such luck. And all Incoming flights 
were on schedule 

The son of a bitch must have stayed on In 
Mannheim But for how long’ It was too late 
to call Vienna and find out from that Fraulein 
Zimmer Too early, rather, not quite four in 
the morning there 

He began to worry about someone re¬ 
membering him sitting in the lobby all even¬ 
ing watching the door 

Where are you, you goddamned Jew- 
bastard’ Come let me kill you' 



^N Wednesday afternoon, at a few minutes 

after tw’o o’clock, Liebennann got out of a 
traffic-locked taxi in the middle of Manhattan’s 
garment centre and took to the sidewalk des¬ 
pite the freezing rain His umbrella, borrowed 
from the peonle he had stayed the night with, 
Marvin and Rita Farb, was another bold color 
in each of its panels (it’s an umbrella, he told 
himself, be glad you’ve got it). 

He splatted briskly down the west side of 
Broadway, weaving past other umbrellas 
(black) and men pushing plastic-covered 
racks of dresses He looked at the numbers 
of the office buildings he passed, walked faster. 

He walked seven or eight blocks, crossed 
a street and looked at the building there— 
an Off-Track Betting office, a lamp snowroom, 
twenty or so stories of grimy stonework and 
narrow windows—and w'ent to its arched 




entrance and backed open a heavy gloss swing- 
door, pulling the multicolored umbrella closed 
He crossed the black-matted lobby—small, 
a magazine-and-candy-stand taking up most of 
It—and joined the half-dozen people waiting 
for the elevators; stamped his sodden shoes, 
tapped the umbrella’s tip against the wet 
rubber matting, making ram on it 

On the twelfth floor—dingy, paint pelling 
—he followed the numbers on pebbled door- 
panes 1202. Aaron Goldman. Artificial Flowers. 
1203. C & M Roth, Imported Glassware. 1204 
had YJD on the pane, stick-on metallic letters, 
the D a little higher than the Y and the J He 
knuckled the glass A flesh-and-white blur 
came to the pane. "Yes’” A young woman's 
voice 

"It’s Yakov Liebermann ’’ 

The mail slot below the pane clinked and 
gave light “Would you put your I D through’’’ 
He got out his passport and put it into 
the slot. It was taken from his fingers 

He waited The door had two locks, one 
that looked like the original, and beneath it. a 
hnght-bia&bed new-looking one 

A bolt clicked and the door opened 
He went in A fat girl of sixteen or so 
uith [)ulled-back red hair smiled at him and 
Kind. ‘‘Shalom.’’ offering him his passport 
He took It and said, "Shalom ’’ 

"We have to be careful,” the girl apologiz¬ 
ed She closed the door and turned its bolt 
Slie wore white sweatshiit and blue swollen- 
tight jeans, her hair hung down her back, .i 
glistening oiaiige-red horsetail 

They were in a tiny cluttered anteroom 
a desk a mimeograph machine on a table with 
st.'icks of white and pink papei. raw wood 
Khelves jjilcd with handbills and newspaper 
reprints in the wall opposite, an almost-closed 
door vilh a Young Jewish Defendeis jjoster 
taped to it. a hand brandishing a danger in 
front of a blue Jewish star 

The girl reached the umbrella, Liebermann 
gave It to her and she put it in a metal waste- 
basket \\ith two others, black, wet 

Liebermann, taking his hat and coat off, 
said, “Are you the young lady who was on 
the phone’’* 

Sho nodded 

“You handled things very cfflciently Is 
the Rabbi here’” 

“He just came In ” She took the hat and 
coat from Liebermann 

“Thank you How’s his son’” 

“They don’t know yet. His condition la 
stable ” 

“Mm ” Liebermann shook his head 
sympathetically 

The girl found places for the hat and coal 
on a full coat-tree Liebermann, straightening 
his jacket, smoothing his hair, glanced at piles 
of handbills on a shelf beside him- The New 
Jew: KISSINGER OF DEATH; No Compromisa 
—Ever' 


The girl excused herself past Liebermann 
and knocked at the postered door; opened It 
farther and looked in ^‘Reb’ Mr. Lieber- 
mann’s here ” 

She pushed the door all the way open, 
and smiling at Liebermann, moved aside. 

A stocky blond-bearded man glared grimly 
at Liebermann as he came into an overheated 
office of men and desks and clutter; and com¬ 
ing out from behind the corner desk, Rabbi 
Moshe Gorin, handsome, dark-haired, compact, 
smiling, blue-jawcd; m a tweed jacket and 
an open-necked yellow shirt He took Lieber- 
mann’s hand, gripped it in both his own, and 
looked at him with magnetic brown eyes 
weighted with shadows “Tve wanted to 
meet you ever since I was a kid,” he said In 
a soft but intense voice “You’ie one of the 
few men in thl.s world I really admire, not only 
because of what you’ve done, but because you 
did it without any help from the establish¬ 
ment The Jewi.sh establishment, I'm talking 
about.” 

laebermann. embarrasscfl but pleased, said 
"Thank vou I wanted to meet vou too, Rabbi. 
T appiceiate your coming m this way” 

Gorin Introduced the other men The 
blond-beared one, hawk-nosed, with a crushing 
handshake, *was his second-in-command, Phil 
Gicenspan A tall balding one with glasses 
was Elliott Raehrach Anothej-, big, a black 
iieaid Paul Stern The youngest—twenty- 
five or so—a thick black mustache, green eyes, 
another crushing handshake Jay Rabinowitz 
All wcie in shirtsleeves, and like Gorin, 
pkullcapped 

They brought chairs from the other desks 
and put them aiound the end of Conn’s desk, 
seated themselves The tall one with glasses, 
r.aehraoh, °at against a window-sill behind 
Gonn, his arms folded, the buff shade all the 
way down behind him Liebermann, across 
from Gorin, looked at the sober strong-looking 
men and the shabliy cluttered office with its 
wall maps of the city and the world, a black¬ 
board easel, stacks of books and papers, 
cartons “Don’t look at this place ” Glorin 
waved it away 

“It’s not so different from my office,” 
Liebermann said, smiling “A little bigger, 
maybe ” 

“I’m sorry for you " 

“How IS your son doing’’* 

“T think he’ll be all right,” Gorln said 
"His condition is stable” 

“I appreciate your coming in ’’ 

Gorin shrugged “His mother is with btm 
I did my praying ” He smiled 

Liebermann tried to get comfortable in 
the aimless chair “Whenever 1 speak,” he 
said, “m public, I mean—thev a^k me what t 
think of you. I always say ‘I never met him 
personally, so I have no opinion ” Ho 
smiled at Gorin. “Now I’ll have to make a new 
answer.” 



“ 4 favourable one, I hope ” The phone on 
the desk rang. "Nobody’s here, Sandy'” Gorm 
shouted toward the door “Unless it’s my wife'” 
To Liebermann he said, "You’re not expecting 
any calls, are you?” 

Liebermann shock his head “Nobody knows 
Tm heie. I’m supposed to be in Washington " 
He cleared his throat, sat with his hands on 
his knees “1 was on my way there yesteiday 
afternoon,” he said “To go to the F B I about 
some killings I’m investigating Here and m 
Europe By former SS men ” 

“Recent killings?” Gorin looked concerned 

“Still going on,” Liebermann said “Arian- 
ged for by the Kameradenwerk m South 
America and Dr Mengele ” 

Gorin said, “That son of a bitch ” The 
other men stirred The blond-bearded one, 
Greenspan, said to Liebermann, “We have a 
new chapter in Rio de Janeiro As it’s big 
enough we’re going to set up a commando team 
and get him ” 

“I wish you luck,” Liebermann ^aid “He’s 
still alive all right, running this whole busi¬ 
ness He killed a young fellow there, a Jewish 
boy from Evanston, Illinoise, in September 
The boy was on the phone to me, tpumg me 
about this, when it happened My problem 
now IS, It’s going to take time for me to con¬ 
vince the FBI I know what I'm 
about ” 

“Why did you wait so long'” Gonn 
asked “If you knew in September 

"I didn’t know,” Liebermann said “It 
was all ifs and maybes, uncertainty I only 
now have the whole thing put together ” He 
shook his head and sighed “So it dawned on 
me on the plane,” he said to Gonn, “that maybe 
you, the Y J D ”—he looked at all of them— 
“could help out in this thing while I go on to 
Washingtop ” 

“Whatever we can do,” Gonn said, "just 
ask, you’ve got it ” The others agreed. 

“Thank you,” Liebermann said, “that’s 
what I was hoping It’s a job of guarding 
someone, a man In Pennsylvania In a town 
there, New Providence, a dot on the map near 
the city Lancaster” 

“Pcnnsvlvania-Dutch country,” the man 
With the black beard said “I know it” 

“This man is the next one to be killed in 
this country,” Liebermann said “On the 
twenty-second of this month, but maj'be sooner. 
Maybe only a few days from now So he has 
to be guarded But the man who comes to kill 
him mustn’t be scared away or killed himself, 
he has to be captured, so he can be questioned " 
He looked at Gonn "Do you have people who 
could do a job like that’ Guard someone, capture 
fcomeone’” 

Gonn nodded Greenspan said, “You’re 
looking at them,” and to Gonn, “Let Jay take 
over the demonstration I’ll manage this " 

Gonn smiled, tilted his head toward Green¬ 
span and said to Liebermann, “This one’s main 


regret is he missed World War Two He runs 
our combat classes ” 

“It will only be for a week or so, I hope,” 
Liebermann said “Just till the FBI. comes 
in ” 

“What do you wqnt them for?” the young 
one With the moustache asked, and Greenspan 
said to Liebermann, “We’ll get him for you, and 
get more information out of him, quicker, than 
they will I guarantee it.” The phone rang. 

Liebermann shook his head “I have to 
use them,” he said, “because from ♦hem it has 
to go to Interpol Other countries are involved. 
There are five other men besides this one.” 

Gonn was looking toward the door; he 
looked at Liebermann “How many killings 
have there been’” he asked. 

“Eight that I know of.” 

Gonn looked pained Someone whistled. 

“Seven that I know of,” Liebermann correct¬ 
ed himbclf “One very probable Maybe others 

“Jews’” Gonn asked 

Liebermann shook his head “Goyim." 

“Why’” Bachrach at the window asked 
“What’s It for’” 

“Yes,” Gonn said “Who were they' 
Who’s this one in Pennsylvania?” 

Liebeimann drew a breath, blew it out 
He leaned foiwaid "If I tell you it’s very, 
\oiy important,” he said, “more imjKirtant in 
the long run than Russian anti-Semitism and 
the ptessure on Israel—would that be enough 
for now'’ I piomise you I’m not exaggerating” 

In silence, Gonn frowned at the desk 
before him He looked up at Liebermann, 
shook his head, and smiled apologetically 
“No,” he said “You’ie asking Moshe Gorm to 
lend you three or four of his best men, maybe 
more Men, not boys At a time when we’re 
spread thin already and when the government’s 
bieathing down my neck because I’m lousing 
up then piecious detente No, Yakov”—ho 
sliook his head—“I’ll give you all the help I 
can, but what kind of a leader would I be if I 
committed my men blindly, even to Yakov 
Liebermann’” 

Liebermann nodded “I figured you’d at 
least want to know,” he said “But don't ask 
me for proof, Rabi Just listen and trust me. 
Or else I wasted my time ” He looked at all 
of them, looked at Gonn, cleared his throat 
“By anv chance,” he said, “did you ever study 
a little biology’” 



"QOD'” the one with the moustache said. 
Bachrach said, “The English word for it 





IS ‘cloning.’ There was an article about it in 
the Times a few years ago.” 

Gonn smiled faintly,^ winding a loose 
thread around a cuff-button. "This morning,” 
he said, "by my son's bedside, I said ‘What 
next, oh Lord?” He gestured at Liebermann 
nodding, smiling bitterly. "Ninety-four 
Hitlers ” 

"Ninety-four boys with Hitler’s genes,' 
Liebermann said 

“To me,” Gorin said, "that’s ninety-four 
Hitlers.” 

Greenspan said to Liebermann, "Are you 
sure this man Wheelock is still alive’” 

"I am." 

“And that he hasn’t moved away*”—the 
black-bearded one 

"I got his phone number," Liebermann 
said “I didn’t want to talk to him myself yet. 
until I knew you would do what I wanted you 
to”—he looked at Gonn—"but I had the wo¬ 
man from the couple I’m staying with call 
him this morning She said she wanted to buy 
a dog and heard he raised them. It’s him She 
got directions how to get there ” 

Gonn said to Greenspan, "We’re going to 
have to work this out of Philadelphia ” And 
to Liebermann “The one thing we won’t do 
IS take guns across a state border The FBI 
would love an excuse to arrest us and the 
Nazi ” 

laebermann said, “Should I call Wheelock 
now’” 

Gonn nodded Greenspan said, "I’m going 
to want to put someone right in his house with 
him ” The young man with the moustache 
moved the phone ovei near Liebermann 

Liebermann put his glas.ses on and got an 
envelope out of his jacket pocket Bachrach ai 
the window said, “Hi, Mr Wheelock, your 
son IS Hitlei " 

Libdrmann said, "I’m not going to men¬ 
tion the boy at all It might make him hang up 
on me, because of the way the adoption was 
I just dial, yes’” 

“Tf you have the area code ” 

Liebermann dialed the phone, reading tlie 
number from the envelope 

“School’s probably out by now," Gorin 
said ‘ The boy is liable to answer.” 

"We’re friends,” Liebermann said drily 
"I met him twice already ” The phone at the 
other end rang. 

Rang again Liebermann looked at Gonn 
looking at him 

"Hay-lo,” a man said in a deep-throated 
voice. 

“Mr Henry Wheelock?” 

"SDeaking 

"Mr Wheelock, my name is Yakov Lie¬ 
bermann I’m calling from New York. I run 
the War Crimes Information Centre in Vienna 
—maybe you heard of us’ We collect informa¬ 
tion on Nazi war criminals, help find them and 
help with the prosecution’” 


‘Tve heard That Eichmann" 

"That’s right, and others Mr Wheelock, 
I’m after someone now, someone who’s m this 
country I'm on my way to Washington to see 
the FBI about it This man killed two or 
three men here not so long ago, and he’s plan¬ 
ning to kill more ” 

"Are you looking for a guard dog’” 

"No,” Liebermann said “The next one 
this man Is planning to kill, Mr Wheelock"— 
he looked at Gonn—“it’s you ’’ 

“All right, who is this’ Ted’ That’s a real 
good Choiman agzent, vou shithead ” 

Liebermann said, “This isn’t someone jok¬ 
ing I know you think a Nazi would have no 
reason to kill you—’’ 

“Says who’ I killed plenty of them, I het 
they’d be damn happy to get eyen If any were 
-Still around ” 

"It’s Yakov Liebermann. Mr Wheelock.” 
“One is around—" 

“Come on now. who is this?" 

"It’s Yakov Liebermann, Mr Wheelock." 
"Christmas'” Gonn said, the others spoke, 
groaned Libermann stuck a finger in his ear 
“I swear to you," he said, "that a man is com¬ 
ing to New Providence to kill you, a former 
SS man, maybe in only a few days I’m trying 
to save your life ” 

Silence 

I.,icbermann said, "I'm here in the omce 
of Rabbi Moshe Gonn of the Young Jewish 
Delenders Until I can get the FBI to pro¬ 
tect you, which could take a week or so, the 
Rabbi wants to send some of his men down. 
They could be there—” He looked questlon- 
ingly at Gonn, who said, “Tomonow morn¬ 
ing” “Tomorrow moinlng,” Liebermann said 
“Will you cooperate with them until FBI 
men get there’" 

Silence 

"Mr V'^heelock’” 

“Look, Mr Liebermann, if this Is Mr. 
Liebermann All light, maybe it is Let me 
tell you something You happen to be speaking 
lo one of the safest men in the USA Firstly, 
I’m a former correction officer at a state peni¬ 
tentiary, so I know a little about taking care 
of myself And secondly, I’ve got a houseful 
of trained Dobermans, I say the word and they 
tear the throat out of anyone who looks cross¬ 
eyed at me ” 

“I’m glad to hear that,” Liebermann said, 
"but can they stop a wall from falling on 
you’ Or someone shooting at you from far 
away’ That's what happened to two of the 
other men ” 

“What the hell is this about’ No Nazi la 
after me You’ve got the wrong Henry Whee¬ 
lock ” 

“Is there another in New Providence wlio 
raises Dobermans’ Sixty-five years old, a wife 
much younger, a son almost fourteen?” 
Silence. 

"You need protection,” Liebermann said. 
"And the Nazi has to be captured, not killed 



“I’ll believe it when the FBI. tells me. 
I’m not going to have any Jew kids with base¬ 
ball bats around ’’ 

Liebermann was silent for a moment. 
“Mr Wheelock,’’ he said, “could I come see 
you on my way to Washington’ I’ll explain a 
little more ’’ Gorin looked questionmgly at 
him, he looked away. 

"Come ahead if you want to; I’m always 
here ’’ 

“When IS your wife not there?” 

"She’s away most of the day She teaches." 
“And the boy is in school too?” 

"When he’s not playing hooky to make 
movies He’s going to be the next Alfred 
Hitchcock, he thinks.” 

“I’ll be there aiound noon tomorrow” 
“Suit yourself. But just you I see any 
‘Jewish Defenders’ aiound. I let the dogs 
loose You got a pencil■’ I’ll give you direc¬ 
tions ” 

“I have them,” Liebermann said “I’ll see 
you tomorrow. And I hope tonight you stay 
borne ” 

"I was planning to” 

Liebermann hung up 
“1 have to tell him it involve.^ the adop¬ 
tion.” he told Gorin, “and it’s better if he can't 
hang up on me ” He smiled, “1 also have to 
Lonvinie him the YJD isn’t ‘Jew Kids with 
baseball bats ” To Greenspan he said. “You’ll 
have to wait someplace theie and then I’ll call 
you ” 

“I have to go to Philadelphia fust,” Green¬ 
span said “'lo pick my men and get my 
equipincnt ” To Gorin he said, "I want to 
take Paul along ” 

They woiked things out Gieenspan and 
Paul Stein would go to Philadelphia in Stein c 
cai as soon as they could get packed, and Lie- 
heiiiiann would diive Gieenspan’s car to New 
Prov idciice in the morning When he had per¬ 
suaded Wheelock to accept YJD protection he 
would call Philadelphia and the team would 
dine out and meet him at Wheelock’s home 
Once things were settled theie, he would diive 
on to Washington, keeping Gieeiispan’s car 
till the FBI lelieved the team “I stiould call 
my ollice,” he said, .stilling tea “They think 
I’m there aheady” 

Goiin gestuied at the phone 
Liebermann shook his head “No. not now 
It’s too late theie Early in the nioining I’ll 
call” He .smiled “I won’t stick the YJD” 
Goiin shiugged “I’m on the phone to 
Euiope all the time,” he said “Our chapteis 
there ” 

Liebermann nodded thoughtfully and saia 
“The contiibutors went from me to you" 

■ I suppose some did.” Gorin said “But tne 
fact that we’ie .sitting here together, working to- 
getliei, piove^ that they’re still helping the 
.same cause, doesn’t it'” 

“1 guess so.” Liebermann said “Yes Sure ” 


ijaier iie saiu. wneeiocK .s ooy aoesn'i 
paint pictures. Ifs 1975. he makes movies.” 
He smiled “But he picked himself the right 
initials. He wants to be another Alfred Hit¬ 
chcock And the father, the civil servant, 
doesn’t think it’s such a good idea Hitler and 
his father had big arguments about hi.s want¬ 
ing to be an artist” 



\JENGELE had gone across the street early 

Wednesday morning and taken a room ai 
another hotel the Kenilworth, registering as 
Mr Kurt Koehler of 18 Sheridan Road, Evan- 
.ston, Illinon He had been a.sked, fairly 
enough, to pay in advance, since all he earned 
was a slim leather portfolio (papers, knife, 
clips for the Browning, diamonds) and a small 
paper bag (grapes) 

He couldn’t call Liebermann's office from 
the room of Sr Ramon Aschheim Negrin, for 
after Liebermann’s death the calls from Koeh¬ 
ler might well be checked into, nor did he 
especially care to gather seven dollars’ worth 
of coins and spend an hour blackening his 
thumb as he fed them into a booth phone And 
as Kurt Koehler he could receive a return 
call, should one be necessary 

In his second room (no tenths of a star) 
he had i cached Fraulein Zimmer and explaln- 
ca to her that he had flown fiom New York 
to Washington, sending Barry’s body on its 
way unescorted, because of the overriding im¬ 
portance of getting the poor boy’s notes—even 
nioie significant than he had originally reali¬ 
zed—into Herr Liebermann’s hands as quick¬ 
ly as possible But where, pi ay tell, was Herr 
Liebeimann' 

Not at the Benjamin Franklin’’ Fraulein 
Zimmer had been surpiised but not alarmea. 
She would call Mannheim and see what she 
could find out Perhaps Herr Koehler might 
try some other hotels, though why Herr Lie¬ 
bermann should have gone elsewheie sne 
couldn’t imagine. No doubt he would call in 
soon, he usually did when he changed his 
plans (Usually') Yes, she would call Herr 
Koehler as soon as she had information At 
the Kenilworth, kind Fraulein, the Benjamin 
Franklin had been full when he ^arrived But 
holding a room for Herr Liebermann, of course. 

By the time she had called back he had 
called more than thirty hotels, and the Benja- 




mm Franklin six times. 

Liebermann had left Frankfurt on his in¬ 
tended flight Tuesday morning; so he was 
either in Washington or had stopped off in 
New York. 

“Where does he stay there’” 

"Sometimes the Hotel Edison but usually 
friends, contributors He has a lot of them 
there It’s a big Jewish city, you know.” 

"I know ” 

“Don’t worry, Herr Koehler, I’m sure I'D 
hear soon and I’ll tell him you’re waiting 
I’m staying here late, just in case” 

He called the Edison in New York, more 
hotels in Washington, the Benjamin Franklin 
every half-houi, dashed back there through 
freezing rain to make sure his clothes and 
suitcase were still in his Do Not Disturb- 
signed room 

He slept Wednesday night at the Kenil¬ 
worth Tried to sleep Grew depressed Thought 
of the gun on the bedside table Did he real- 
Iv exiiect to get Liebermann and the other men 
still to be killed (seventy-seven of them') be- 
foie being killed himself? Or even worse, cap- 
tuied and made to endure the kind of hideous 
mock-tnal that had befallen poor Stangl and 
Eichmann’' Why not end all the struggling, 
planning, worrying’ 

He found, at one in the morning on 
A^merican television—and surely this was God’s 
loing, a sign sent to raise him from despair— 
1 glorious him of the Fuhrer and General von 
Bloomberg watching a Luftwaffe flyover, silen- 
:ed the loathsome English narration and wat- 
hed the grainy old soundless images, so heait- 
Wienchingly bittersweet, so reinspinng 
Slept 

At a few minutes after eight on Thursday 
morning, just as he was about to place another 
.all to Vienna, the phone lang “Ilello?” 

“Is this Mr Kurt Koehler?’’ A woman. 
American, not Fraulem Zimmer. 

“Yes . ’’ 

“Hallo. I’m Rita Farb I’m a friend of 
Vakov Liebermann’s He’s been staying with 
as, in New York He asked me to call you 
He called his office in Vienna a little while ago 
and found out you’re waiting foi him He’ll 
be in Washington tonight, around six He’d 
like you to have dinner with him He’ll call 
you as soon as he gets in ’’ 

Relieved, joyful, Mengele said. “That's 
fine'” 

"And could you do him a favour, please’ 
Would you call the Hotel Benjamin Franklin 
and tell them he’ll definitely be coming’’’ 

“Yes, I’ll be glad to! Do you know what 
Bight he’s arriving on’’’ 

“He’s drivmg, not flying He just left 
rhat’s why I’m calling. He was a little rushed ’’ 
Mengele frowned “Won’t he be here ear- 
her than six?” he asked “If he left already’’’ 
“No, he has to make a detour into Penn¬ 
sylvania. He might even be a little later than 


BIX, but he’ll definitely be there and he’ll call 
you first thing ” 

Mengele was silent, then said, “Is he going 
to speak to Henry Wheelock’ In New Provi¬ 
dence^” 

“Yes, I’m the one who got the directions 
for hini It certainly is interesting having 
Yakov in your house I gather something 
really big is going on ” 

“Yes,” Mengele said, “Thank you for call¬ 
ing Oh, do you know what time Yakov and 
Henry are getting together’” 

“Noon’’. 

“Thank jmu Good-by” He pushed the 
phone’s button down, held it, looked at his 
watch, closed his eyes and stood motionless, 
opened his eyes, released the button, tapjied 
at It Got the cashier and told her to get his 
food-and-phone bill ready 

Put the mustache on, the wig The gun, 
Jacket, coat, hat, grabbed the portfolio 

He ran across the street and into the 
Benjamin P’ranklin; paused at the cashier'.s 
window to give instructions and hurried to the 
car-rental booth A pretty young woman in a 
yellow-and-black uniform smiled radiantly at 
him. 
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And only a little less radiantly when she 
learned he was Paraguayan and had no credit 
card. The estimated cost of the rental would 
have to be paid in cash in advance, around 
sixty dollars, she thought; she would work it 
out more accurately. He threw bills down, left 
his license, told her to have the car ready 
within ten minutes, no later; hurried to the 
elevators. 

By nine o’clock he was on the highway to 
Baltimore, in a white Ford Pinto under a 
ought blue sky Gun under his arm, knife in 
his coat pocket, God at his side. 

Driving at the fifty-five-miie-per-hour 
speed limit, he would reach New Providence 
almost an hour before Liebermann 

Other cars slowly passed him Americans? 
The limit is fifty-five, they go sixty. He shoo* 
his head and allowed himself to drive fasier. 
When in Rome 



JJE reached New Providence—a clutch of 
drab houses, a shop, a one-story brick post 
office—at ten of eleven, but then he had to find 
01(1 Buck Road without asking directions of 
someone who might later di^scnbe him and|or 
his car to the police. The road map he had 
picked up at a gus station in Maryland, more 
detailed than the atlas map, showed a town 
named Buck to the southwest of New Provi¬ 
dence, he explored in that direction, following 
a bumpy two-lane road that curved through 
winter-bare farmland, slowed at eacli crossroad 
and peered at all-but-illegible signs and mar¬ 
kets Occasional cars and trucks passed him 
He found Old Buck Road branching right 
and left; chose the right-hand branch and hea¬ 
ded back toward New Providence, watching 
for mailboxes Passed Gruber, an<l C. John¬ 
son Leafless trees locked branches over the 
narrow road. A horse-drawn black buggy 
came toward him. He had seen similar one# 
on billboards on the main road, Amish people 
were apparently a local tourist attraction 
Within the black-canopied buggy a bearded 
black-hatted man and a black-bonneted woman 
sat looking straight ahead. 

The mailboxes, near drives leading into 
trees, were few and far apart. Which was good; 
he could use the gun. 

H Wheelock The red flag-signal was down 
at the side of the box GUARD DOGS, a board 


below warned (or advertised? > in crude black- 
painted letters. 

Which was bad. Though not wholly bad, 
since it gave him a more acceptable reason for 
bemg there than the summer-tour-for-the-boy 
busmess which he had intended to repeat. 

He turned right, guiding the car’s wheels 
into the deep ruts of a humpbacked dirt urive 
that led gradually uphill through trees The 
car’s bottom scraped against the bump' Herr 
Hertz’s problem But his own, too, should the 
car be disabled He drove slowly Looked at 
his watch 11 18 

Yes, he vaguely remembered one of the 
American couples listing dog-breedmg among 
their interests No doubt it had been the 
WheelocKS, and the prison guard, retired by 
now ceitainly, had perhaps made a full-time 
occupation of his former pastime “Good morn¬ 
ing'” Mengele said aloud “The sign down 
below says ‘guard dogs,’ and a guaid dog is 
exactly what I’m looking for ” He pressed the 
full moustache down tight, patted the wig at 
side and back, titled the minor and glanced 
at himself, put the mnror right and followed 
the rutted drive slowly, i cached undei coat 
and jacket, unsnapped the holster’s side so the 
gun could be whipped Ireo 

Dog’s barking, a tumult of it, ihallengcd 
him from a sunlit clearing where a two-stoi\ 
house—white shutters, brown shingles—stood 
at an angle to him, and at its back a dozen 
dogs fliging themselves at high mc'-h fence 
balking, yipping A whitch.nred man stood 
behind them, looking toward him 

He drove on to the foot of the house’s 
stone-paved walk and stopped the car there 
shifted to P and turned the ley One dog yip- 
ped now, a puppy by the sound of it At the 
far side of the house a red pirk-un truck stood 
in a two-car garage, the other half empty 

He unlocked the car door, opened it, got 
out, stretched and rubbed his back w^hile the 
ear whined at him to take the key The gun 
stirred under his arm He slammed the door 
and stood looking at the white-inmmed porch 
at the head of the walk This is where one of 
them lives' Perhaps a photo of the boy would 
be around somewhere How wonderful to see 
that nearly fourteen-year-old face' God in hea¬ 
ven, what if he’s not in school today’' Upset¬ 
ting but thrilling thought' 

The white-haired man came loping around 
the side of the house, a dog at his side, a glea¬ 
ming black hound The man wore a bulky 
brow'n jacket, black gloves, brown trousers, he 
w^as tall and broad, his ruddy face sullen, 
unfriendly 

Mengele smiled "Good morning'” he cal¬ 
led "The—” 

"You Liebermann’” the man asked in a 
deep-throated voice, loping nearer 

Mengele smiled more widely 'Ma yes'” 
he said "Yes' Mr Wheelock’” 

The man stopped near Mrngele and nodded 175 



his head of wavy white hair The dog, a hand¬ 
some blue-black Doberman, snarled at Mengele, 
showing sharp white teeth Its chain collar was 
hooked by a black leather finger Rips and tears 
shredded the sleeves of the coarse brown jacket, 
fibres of white quilting sticking out 

“I’m a little early," Mengele apologized. 

VVheelock looked beyond him, toward the 
Lai, and looked directly at him with squmtmg 
blue eyes under bushy white brows. Wrinkles 
seamed his white-studded cheeks. "Come on 
in,’’ he said, tilting his white-haired head to¬ 
ward the house "I don’t mind admitting you \ 
got me goddamn curious " He turned and led 
the way up the walk, finger-holding the blue- 
tildck Dobeiman’s ctiain 

"That’s a beautiful dog," Mengele said, 
following 

Wheelotk went up onto the porch The 
white door had a dog’s-head knocker. 

“Is your son at home’'" Mengele asked 

"Nobody is," Wheelock said, opening the 
loor “Excepting them ” Dooerinans—two, 
three of them—came licking his glove, growl¬ 
ing at Mengele “Easy, boys,’’ Wheelock said 
‘It's a friend ’’ He gestured the dogs back— 
they retreated obediently—and he went in with 
he other dog, beckoning to Mengele "Close 
the door ’’ 

Mengele came in and clo.sed the door; 
^tood looking at Wheelock crouching among 
•low ding black Dobei mans, sticking their 
leads and clapping their firm flanks while 
they tongued and nuzzled him Mengele said. 
‘How beautiful” 

“These young fellows,” Wheelock said hap¬ 
pily, “are Haipo and Zeppo—niy .son named 
them, only littei I ever let him—and this old 
boy IS Samson—ea.sy, Sam—and this one is 
Majoi This is Mr Liebermann, fellows A 
friend ’’ He stood up and smiled at Mengele, 
pulling at glove fingertips “You can see now 
why I don’t w’et my pants wben you say some¬ 
one’s out to get me ’’ 

Mengele nodded “Yes," he said. He looked 
down at tw’o Dobermans sniffing his coat “Won¬ 
derful protection,” he said, “dogs like these ’’ 

"Tear the throat out of anyone who looks 
cross-eyed at me ” Wheelock unzipped his 
jacket, red shirt was inside it “Take your coat 
off,’’ he said, “Hang it there " 

A high coat-stand with large black hooks 
stood at Mengele’s right, its oval mirror show¬ 
ed a chair nncl the end of a dining table in the 
room opposite Mengele put his hat on a hook, 
unbuttoned his coat, smiled down at the Dober¬ 
mans, '^miled at Wheelock taking his jacket 
off Beyond Wheelock a narrow .stairway rose 
steeply 

“So you’re the one that caught that Eich- 
mann ” Wheelock hung up his shredded-sleev¬ 
ed jacket 

"The Israelis caught him,” Mengele said, 
taking his coat off “But I helped them, of 
course. I found where he was hiding down 


there in Argentina " 

“Get a reward’" 

“No," Mengele hung his coat up. "I do 
these things for the satisfaction," he said. "I 
hate all Nazis. They should be hunted down 
and destroyed like vermin ” 

Wheelock said, “It’s the boogies not the 
Nazis we have to worry about now Come on 
in here " 

Mengele, adjusting his jacket, followed 
Wheelock into a room on the right Two of 
the Dobermans escorted him, nosmg at his 
legs, the other two went with Wheelock The 
loom was a pleasant sitting room, with white- 
curtamed windows, a stone fireplace, and to 
the left, a wall of all-coloured prize ribbons, 
gilded trophies, black-framed photos "Oh, this 
IS very mipressive,” Mengele said, and went 
and looked The photos were all of Dobermans, 
none of the boy 

“Now why is a Nazi coming for me^’’ 
Mengele turned Wheelock was sitting on 
a Victorian settee between the tw'o front win¬ 
dow's, pinching tobacco out of a cut glass jar 
on a low table before him, packing in into a 
chunky black pipe A Doberman stood with its 
fiont paws on the table, watching 



ANOTHER Doberman, the largest one, lay 

on a round hooked rug between WheelocK 
and Mengele, looking up at Mengele placidly 
but with interest 

The other two Dobermans nosed Mengele’s 
legs, his fingertips 

Wheelock looked over at Mengele and 
.said, “WelH” 

Smiling, Mengele said, “You know, it’s 
very hard for me to talk with ’’ He gestured 
at the Dobermans beside him 

“Don’t worry," Wheelock said, working 
at his pipe “They won’t bother you unless you 
bother me Just sit down and talk They’ll get 
used to you ” 

Mengele sat down on a wheezing leather 
sofa One of the Dobermans jumped up beside 
him and turned around and around, getting 
ready to lie down The Doberman on the rug 
got up and came and pushed its sleek black 
head between Mengele’s knees, sniffing toward 
his crotch 

“Samson,” Wheelock warned, sucking 
match-flame into his pipe bowl 


The Doberman withdrew its head and sat 
on the floor looking at Mengele Another Dober¬ 
man, sitting by Mengele’s feet, scratched with 
a hind leg at its chain collar * The Doberman 
beside Mengele on the sofa lay watching the 
Doberman sitting before Mengele 

Mengele cleared his throat and said, “The 
Nazi who’s coming is Dr Mengele himselt 
He’ll probably be here—“ 

"A doctor’’’ Wheelock, holding his pipe, 
shook out the match 

“Yes,” Mengele said “Dr Mengele Mr 
Wheelock, I’m sure these dogs are perfectly 
trained—I can tell as much from all these mar¬ 
velous prizes’’—he pointed a finger at the wall 
behind him “but the fact is, when I was 
eight years old I was attacked by a dog, not a 
Doberman, a German shepherd ’’ He touched 
his left thigh “This entire thigh,” he said, "is 
still today a mass of scars And there are men¬ 
tal scars too I’m very uncomfortable when a 
dog is in the room with me, and to have four 
of them present—well, this is a nightmare for 
me'" 

Wheelock put his pipe down "You 
should’ve said so right off the bat," he said, 
and stood up and snapped his fingers. Dober¬ 
mans jumped, sprang, jostled to his side “Come 
on, boys,” he said, leading the pack across the 
room toward a doorway by the sofa “We’ve 
got another Wally Montague on our hands In 
you go.” He pointed the Dobermans through 
the doorway, toed something away trom the 
bottom of the door anti closed it, tried the knob 

“They can’t come in another way?” Men¬ 
gele asked 

“Nope ” Wheelock walked back across the 
room 

Mengele breathed a sigh and said, "Thank 
you I feel much better now.” He sat forward 
on the sofa and unbuttoned his jacket 

“Tell your story quickly,” Wheelock said, 
sitting on the settee, picking up his pipe “I 
don’t like to keep them cooped up in there too 
long ” 

“I’ll come directly to the point,” Mengele 
said, "but first”—he raised a finger—“I should 
like to lend you a gun, so you can defend your¬ 
self at moments like this when the dogs are 
not with you ” 

“Got a gun,” Wheelock said, sitting back 
with the pipe between his teeth, his arms along 
the settee’s frame, his legs crossed. "A Luger.” 
He took the pipe from his mouth, blew smoke 
“And two shotguns and a rifle " 

"This IS a Browning,” Mengele said, taking 
the gun from the holster, “Preferable to the 
Luger in the clip Holds thirteen catridges ” 
He thumbed the safely catch down, and hold¬ 
ing the gun in firing position, turned it toward 
Wheelock "Raise the hands,” he said “Put the 
pipe down first, slowly.” 

Wheelock frowned at him, white eyebrows 
bristling. 

"Now," Mengele said “I don’t want to 
hurt you. Why should I? You’re a complete 


stranger’to me Liebermann is the one I’m, in¬ 
terested in The one in whom I’m interested 
I should say." 

Wheelock uncrossed his legs and leaned 
forward slowly, glaring at Mengele, his face 
flushed He put his pipe down and raised his 
open hands above his head 

" On the head," Mengele suggested "You 
have beautiful hair; I envy you TTiis is a wig, 
unfortunately” He got up from the sofa, wag¬ 
ged the gun's barrel upward 

Wheelock got up, his hands folded across 
the top of his head "I don’t rare doodily-shit 
about Jews and Nazis,” he said 

"Good.” Mengele said. keeping the gun 
aimed at Wheelock’s red-shirled chest "But 
nevertheless I should like to put you some¬ 
place where you can’t give Liebermann a sig¬ 
nal Is there a cellar’” 

“Sure.” Wheelock said. 

“Go to it At a not-alarmlng pace Are 
there any other dogs in the house Asides those 
four’” 

“No ” Wheelock walked slowly toward the 
hallway, his hands on his heail “Lucky for you ” 
Mengele followed after him with the gun. 
"Where is vour wife’” he asked 

“At school Teaching In Lancaster ” 
Wheelock walked into the hallway 
“Have you pictures of your son’” 

Wheelock paused for a moment, walked 
toward the right “What do you want them for’” 

“To look at.” Mengele said, following alter 
him with the gun “I’m not thinking of hurt¬ 
ing him I’m the doctor who delivered him ” 
“What the hell is this ahouP” Wheelock 
slopped beside a door in the side of the stair¬ 
way 

“Have you pictures’” Mengele asked 
"There's an album in there Where we 
were On the bottom of the table inhere the 
phone is ” 

“That is the door?" 

“Yes ” 

“Tjower one hand and open it, only a little " 
Wheelock turned to the door, lowered a 
hand, opened the door slightly, put the hand 
back on his head 

“The »’est with your foot” 

Wheelock toed the door all the way open 
Mengele moved to the wall opposite and 
stood against it, the gun close to Wheelock's 
back “Go in ” 

"I have to put the light on ” 

“Do .so ” 

Wheelock reached, pulled a string, harsh 
light came on inside the doorway Putting his 
hand back on his bead. Wheelock ducked and 
stepped down onto a landing of household 
implements clioped to plank wall 

“Go down,” Mengele said “Slowly” 
Wheelock turned to the left and started 
.slowlv down stairs 

Mengele moved to the doorway, stepped 
down onto the landing, turned toward Whee-177 
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lock, drew the door closed. 

Wheelock walked slowly down cellar stairs, 
his hands on his head. 

Mengele aimed the gun.at the red-shlrted 
back He fired and fired again; deafenlngly 
loud shots Shells flew and bounded. 

The hands left the white-haired head, 
groped down, found wooden rails Wheelock 
swayed 

Mengele fired another deafening shot into 
the red-shirted back. 

The hands slipped from the rails and 
Wheelock toppled forward The front of his 
head banged floor below; his shoe-soled feet 
spread apart and his legs and tnmk slid far¬ 
ther down the stairs. 

Mengele looked, reaming at an ear with » 
forefinger 

He opened the door and went out Into the 
hallway The dogs were barking widely. 
‘Quiet'” Mengele shouted, finger-reaming hia 
Dther ear The dogs kept barking. 

Mengele pushed the safety catch up and 
put the gun into the holster, got out his hand¬ 
kerchief, wiped the door’s inside knob, pulled 
the light string, elbowed the door closed 
"Quiet'" he shouted, putting the handkerchief 
in his pocket The dogs kept barking. They 
scratched and thumped at a door at the end 
of the hallway 

.Mengele hurried to the front door, looked 
out through a narrow pane beside it, opened 
the door and ran out 

Got mto his car, started it, and drove it 
past the house and around into the empty half 
of the garage 

Ran back into the house, closed the door 
The dogs were barking and whining, scratch¬ 
ing, thumping 

Mengele looked at himself m the coat- 
stand's mirror, detached the wig and took it 
off, peeled the moustache from his upper line, 
pul moustache and wig into a pocket of his 
hanging coat, pulled the flap out and over 

Looked at himself again as he palmed his 
cropped gray hair with both hands Frowned 

Took his jacket off, hung it on a hook; 
moved the coat to the same hook, coveiing the 

Unknotted his black-and-gold-st»-lped tie, 
whipped it off, rolled it up and put it into the 
coat pocket. 

Unbuttoned the collar of his light-blue 
shirt, the next button too; spread the collar, 
pressed down its wings. 

The dogs barked and whined behind the 
door 

Mengele worked at the holster's back-strap 
looked at himself in the riilrror and asked, “You 
Llebermann?” 

Asked it again, more American, less Ger¬ 
man; "You ‘Liebermann?’’ Tried to make hfa 
voice more Wheelock-like, more down-in-the- 
throat’ "Come on in I have to admit I’m 
goddamn curious. Ignore sem. sey always bark 


like sat Them. They Th, th, th. That, that. 
Ignore them, they always bark like that You 
Liebermann’ Come on in." 

The dogs barked 
“Quiet’" Mengele shouted 



on the tenths of a mile slowly registering on 
the dashboard of the kidney-killing little Saab. 
Wheelock’s house was exactly four tenths of 
a mile from the left turn onto Old Buck Road— 
t/ he was reading Rita’s baroque handwriting 
correctly, which hadn’t always been the case 
so far Between Rita’s handwriting and rest¬ 
room stops necessitated by the Saab’s jolting, 

It was twenty after twelve already 

Nonetheless he felt that things were falling 
into place and going nicely He hc.l been sad¬ 
dened, of course, to hear about Barry’s body 
being found, but the timing, at least, was some¬ 
thing to be grateful for, now he had a strong 
and piovable starting point to make use of in 
Washington And Knit Koehler was theie, not 
only wilh notes Barry had made—important 
and useful notes, apparently—but with the 
influence of a well-to-do citizen besides Surely 
he would want to stay on and help m any way 
he could, the fact that he was there was proof 
of his concern 

And Greenspan and Stein weie in Phila¬ 
delphia, readv, presumably, to come out with 
an effective Y J D commando team as soon as 
Wheelock was convinced he was in danger “It 
involves your son, Mr Wheelock His adop¬ 
tion It was arranged for \ou and yciur wife 
by a woman named Elizabeth Gregory, yes'' 
Now plea.se believe me. no one—” 

The fourth tenth of a mile slipped into 
nlace. and ahead on the left a mailbox was ap¬ 
proaching GUARD DOGS in black-painted 
letters on a boird below, 7/ Wheelock along 
the box’s top Liebermann slowed the car, 
stopped, waited till a truck coming toward him 
had passed, and drove across the road. He 
guided the car’s wheels into the deep ruts of 
a humpbacked dirt drive that led graduallv 
uphill through trees. The car’s bottom scraped 
against the hump Liebermann shifted gears, 
drove slowly He glanced at his watch almost 
twenty-five after 

Half an hour, say, to convince Wheelock 
(without going into genes "I don't know why 
they’re killing the boys' fathers, they are, 

that’s all”) and then an hour or for the r 



Y J D to get there That would be two o’clock, 
a little after He could probably leave bv three 
and be m Washington by five, five-thirty Call 
Koehler He looked forward to meeting him, 
and seeing those notes of Barry’s Surprising 
that Mengele had missed them But maybe 
Koehler was overestimating their importance 
Dogs’ barking, a tumult of it, challenged 
him from a sunlit clearing where a two-story 
house—white shutters, brown shinerles—stood 
at an angle to him, and at its back a dozen 
dogs flinging themselves at high mesh fence, 
barking, vipping 

He drove to the foot of the house’s stone- 
paved walk and stopped the car there; shifted 
into neutral, turned the kev. pulled up the 
hand brake The dogs out in back «:till Tiarked 
At the far side of the house a red pickup truck 
and a white sedan stood in a garage. 

He got out of the car, shut the door, and 
with his brietcase in his hand, stood looking 
at the white-trimmed brown house It would 
be easy enough to protect Wheelock here, the 
dogs—still barking—were a built-in alarm 
system And deterrent. The killer would pro¬ 
bably make his move somewhere else—in town 
or on the road Wheelock would have to follow 
a normal routine and allow the killer an oppor¬ 
tunity to show himself Pioblem scare him 
enough so that he accepts Y J D piotection, 
but not so much that he stays at home and 
locks himself in a closet 

He drew a breath and marched up the 
walk and onto the porch The door had a 
knocker, a dog’s head of iron, and a black bell 
button at the side He chose the knocker; 
worked it twice It was old and tight, the 
knocks weren’t very loud He waited a moment 
—dogs were barking inside the house—and 
put a finger toward the button, but the door 
opened and a man smaller than he expected, 
with cropped gray hair and vivid and cheery 
brown eyes, looked at him and said in a deep- 
throated voice, "You Liebermann''" 

“Yes," he said "Mr Wheelock’’’ 

A nod of the cropped gray head, and the 
door opened wider “Come on in”. 

He went in, to a dog-smelling hallway with 
stairs going up He took his hat off Dogs—five 
or SIX of them, it sounded like—were barking, 
whining, scratching belynd a door at the hall¬ 
way’s end He turned toward Wheelock, who 
had closed the door and stood smiling at him 
"Nice to meet you," Wheelock said, spruce- 
looking in a lightblue shirt with the collar open 
and the cuffs turned up, well-fitting dark-gray 
trousers, good-looking black shoes No reces¬ 
sion in the guard-dog business “T was begin¬ 
ning to think you wouldn’t come " 

"I read the directions wrong,” Liebermann 
said "The lady who called you from New 
York’’’ He shook his head, smiling apologeti¬ 
cally "She was calling for me ” 

"Oh," Wheelock said, and smiled "Take 


your coat off ’’ He pointed at a coat-stand; a 
black hat coat hung on it, and a brown quilted 
jacket, its sleeves shredded with rips and tears, 

Liebermann 'hung his hat up, put his brief¬ 
case on the floor, unbuttoned his coat Whee¬ 
lock was friendlier than he had been on the 
phone—seemed genuinely pleased to see him in 
'‘act—but something in the way he spoke ran 
counter to the friendliness; Liebermann felt It, 
but h^ couldn’t pintxiint what it was Glancing 
.It the door where the dogs barked and whined, 
he said, "You meant it when you said ‘a house¬ 
ful of dogs ’ ’’ 

“Yes,” Wheelock said, going past him, 
smiling “Ignore them They always bark like 
that I put them inside so they wouldn’t annoy 
you Some people get nervous Come in here ’’ 
Me went to a doorway on the right. 

Liebermann hung his coat up, picked up 
his briefcase, and with a pondering look at 
Wheelock’s back, followed him into a pleasant 
sitting room 'The dogs began bumping and 
barking behind a door on the left, next to a 
black leather sofa above which all-colored prize 
ribbons hung on wood-panelled wall amid tro¬ 
phies dnd black-framed photos A stone fire¬ 
place stood at the end of the room, more tro¬ 
phies on its mantel, a clock. White-cunained 
wmdows in the right-hand wall. and old- 
fashioned settee between them, in the corner 
by the doorway, a chair and table, telephone, 
ledgers, pipes in a rack 



<*gIT down,’’ Wheelock said, gesturing toward 
the sofa as he went to the settee "And 
tell me why a Nazi is coming to get me ” He 
sat down "I have to admit I’m goddamn 
curious ’’ 

Curhious —the r slightly Toughened That 
was what wa.s bothering him; friendly Henry 
Wheelock was mimicking him, shading his 
American speech with a hint of a "Cholman. 
agzent”, nothing broad, just the haTdly-at-all 
roughening of the r’s, the lightest dart of a 
V inside the w’s Liebermann sat on the sofa 
■—the cushion wheezed—and looked across ai 
Wheelock leaning forward on the settee, el¬ 
bows on spread knees, fingertips gliding back 
and forth along the edge of a green album or 
scrapbook on a low table before him; smiling 
at him, waitng 

Could the mimicry be unintended’ He 



himself had sometimes echoed the rhythm 
and inflections of a foreigner’s awkward Ger¬ 
man, he caught himself doing it and been 
embarrassed, 

But no. this was intentional, he was sure 
of it Hostility was coming at him from smil¬ 
ing Wheelock And what would you expect 
from an anti-Semitic former penitentiary 
guard who trains dogs to tear people’s throats 
out’ Tioving kindness’ Good manners’ 

Well, he hadn't come here to make a new 
friend He put his briefcase by his feet, rested 
his hands on his knees 

"To explain this, Mr Wheelock,’’ he said, "T 
have tu go Into personal matters Personal 
regarding you and your family About your 
son, and his adoption ’’ 

Wheelock’s eyebrows lifted quei-tioningly 
"T know,” Llebermann said, "that vou and 
Mrs Wheelock got him in New York City from 
’Elizabeth Gregory’ Now please believe me”— 
he leaned forward—^"no one is going to make 
trouble about it No one is going to try to take 
your son away from you or charge you with any 
law-breaking It's long ago and not important 
any more Not directly important T give you 
my word on this.” 

"1 believe you,” Wheelock said gravely 
A very cool customer, this momzer, taking 
It so calmly, sitting there running the tips of his 
forefingers apart and together, apart and 
together along the edge of the green album 
cover The spine of the album lay towards 
Llebermann, the cover sloped upward, resting, 
apparently on something inside "'Elizabeth 
Gregory’.” Liebermann said, "wasn’t her real 
name Her real name was Frieda Maloney, 
Frieda Altschul Maloney You have heard it’” 


Wheelock frowned thoughtfully "Do you 
mean that Nazi’” he asked “The one they sent 
hack to Germany’” 

“Yes ” Llebermann picked up his briefcase 
“I have here some pictures of her You’ll see 
that-^” 

"Don’t bother,” Wheelock saiO 

Llebermann looked at him 

“I saw her picture in the newspaper,” 
Wheelock explained “She looked familiar lo 
me. Now I know why ' He smiled The “why” 
had almost been "vy ” 

Llebermann nodded (Was it intentional’ 
E.xtept for the mimicry, Wheelock was behaving 
pleasantly enough ) He put back the loosened 
huefcaso strap, looked at Wheelock “You and 
your wife,” he said, trying to un-u his own w's, 
"w'eren’t the only couple that got babies from 
her A couple named Guthrie did, and Mr 
Guthrie was murdered last October A couple 
named Curry did, Mr Curry was murdered In 
November ” 

Wheelock looked concerned now His 
fingertips were motionless on the edge of the 
album cover 

“There is a Nazi going about in this 
country,” Liebermann said, holding the brief¬ 
case on his lap, "a former SS man, killing the 
fathers of the boys adopted through Frieda 
Maloney Killing them in the same order as the 
adoptions, and the same time apart You're the 
next one, Mr Wheelock ” He nodded "Soon 
And there are many more after This is why I 
go to the FBI and this is why, while I go, you 
should be protected And bv more than your 
dog.s ” He gestured at the door beyond the 
sofa end, the dogs were whining behind it now 
one or two barking half-heartedly 18 



Wheelock shook his head in amazement 
“Hmm'” he said “But this is so strange'” He 
looked wonderingly at Liebermann “The 
fathers of the boys are being killed^'’ 

“Yes ” 

“But why’” Perfect pronunciation this 
time, he too was trying 

Dear God, of course' Not mimicry at all, 
intended or unintended, but a real accent like 
his own being suppressed! 

He said, "I don’t know " 

And the shoes and the trousers, of a city 
man not a country man; the hostility coming 
from him; the dogs closed away so as not to 
“annoy” 

“You don’t know’’’ the Nazi-nol-Wheelock 
asked him “All these killings are taking plare 
and you don’t know the rheason'^” 

But the killers were In their fifties, and his 
man was sixty-five, maybe a little less Mengele'^ 
Impos.sible He was in Brazil or Panguay and 
wouldn’t dare come north, couldn’t p issibly be 
.sitting heie in New Providence, Pennsylvania 
lie shook his head at no-not-Mengele 
But Kuit Koehler had been in Biazil, and 
lad tome to Washim^fon The name would have 
leen in Barry’s passport or wallet as next-of- 
in 

A gun came out from behind the album 
over, aiming its muzzle at him “Then I must 
>11 It to you,’’ the man holding the gun said 
aebermann looked at him, darkened and 
engthened his hair, gave him a thin moustache, 
illod him out and made him younger Yes, 
Mengele Mengele' The hated, the so-long- 
aunted. Angel of Death, child-killcr' Sitting 
here Smiling Aiming a gun at him “Heaven 
forbid.” Mengele said in German, “that you 
should die in ignorance I want you to know 
exactly what’s coming in twenty years or so Is 
th.it ossified stare only for the gun, or have you 
lecognized me’’’ 



j^IEBERMANN blinked took a breath “1 
recognize you,” he said 
Mengele smiled “Rudel and Seibert and 
the others,” he said, "are a bunch of tired old 
ladies They called the men home because 
Frieda Maloney talked to you about babies So 
I have to finish the job myself ” He shrugged 
“I really don’t mind, the wmrk will keep me 


voung Listen, put the briefcase down very 
slowly and sit back with your hands on your 
head and relax; you have a good minute or sc 
before I kill yotv” 

Liebermann put the briefcase down slowly 
to the left of his feet, thinking that if he got a 
chance to go quickly to the right and open the 
door there—assuming it wasn’t locked—^maybt 
the dogs whimpering on the other side would 
see Mengele with the gun and go for him before 
he could get off too many shots Of course 
maybe the dogs would go for him too; and maybe 
they wouldn’t go for either of them without 
Wheelock (dead in there) giving a command 
Rut he couldn’t think of an^hing else to try 

“I wi'^h it could be longer,” Mengele said 
"Truly I do This is one of the most satisfying 
moments m my life, as I’m sure you can appre- 
date, and if it were at all practical to do so, 1 
would gladly sit and talk with you like this for 
an hour or two Refute some of the grotesque 
oxagecrations in that book of yours, for instance 
But alas ” lie shrugired regrotfullv 

Liebermann folded his hands on top of hl'- 
head, sitting erect on the front of the sofa He 
began working his feet farther apart, very 
‘-lowlv The sofa was low, and cetting up from 
it quirklv wasn’t going to be easy “Is Wheelock 
dead’” he asked 

“No” Mengele said “Pie’s in the kitchen 
making lunch for us Listen clo'^ely now., dear 
Liebermann, I’m going to tell voii something 
that’s going to sound totally incredible to vou, 
but I swear to you on mv mother’s grave that 
It’s the absolute truth Would I bother to lie to 
a .Tew’ And a dead one’” 

Taehermann flicked his eves to the window 
at the right of the settee and looked back at 
Mengele attentively 

Mengele sighed and shook his head “If i 
want to look out of the window,” he said, “I’ll 
Kill you and then look But I don’t want to look 
out of the window If someone were coming, 
the dogs out in back would be barking, yes’ 
Yes’” 

“Yes,” Liebermann said, sitting with nis 
hands on his head. 

Mengele smiled "You see’ Everything goes 
my way God is with me Do you know what 
I saw on television at one o’clock this morning’ 
Films of Hitler ” He nodded “At a moment 
when I was severely/depressed, virtually suicidal 
if that wasn’t a sign from heaven, there’s never 
been one So don’t waste your time looking at 
windows, look at me, and listen He’s alive 
This album “—he pointed with his free hand, 
not taking his eyes or his gun off Liebermann—” 
is full of pictures of him, ages one through 
thirteen The boys are exact genetic duplicates 
of him I’m not going to take the time to 
explain to you how I achieved this—I doubt 
whether you’d have the capacity to understand 
It if I did—but take my word for it, I did achieve 
it Exact genetic duplicates They were con¬ 
ceived in my laboratory, and earned to term by 



women of the Auiti tribe; healthy, docile 
creatures with a businesslike chieftain. The 
boys bear no taint of them; thgy’re pure Hitler, 
bred entirely from his cells He allowed me to 
take half a litre of his blood and a cutting of 
skin from his ribs—we were in a Biblical frame 
of mind—on the sixth of January, 1943, at 
Wolf's Lair He had denied himself children"— 
the phone rang Mengele kept his eyes and 
gun on Liebermann—’’ because he knew that 
that no son could flourish in the shadow 
of so "—the phone rang—" godlike a father, 
so when he heard what was theore¬ 
tically possible, that I could "—the phone rang 
—"create some day not his son but another 
himself, not even a carbon copy but”—the 
phone rang—"another original, he was as 
thrilled by the idea as I was It was then that 
he gave me the position and facilities I required 
to begin my pursuit of the goal Did you really 
think my work at Auschwitz was aimless 
insanity’ How simple-minded you people are’ 
He commemorated the occasion, the giving of 
the blood and skin, with a beautifully inscribed 
cigarette case To my friend of many years 
Tosef Mengele. who has served me better than 
most men and mav serve me some day better 
than all Adolf Hitler ’ My most cherished 
possession, naturally, too risky to take through 
customs, so it sits in my lawyer’s safe in Asun¬ 
cion, waiting for me to come home from my 
travels You see’ I’m giving you more than a 
minute’’—he looked at the clock— 

Liebermann got up and—a gunshot roared 
—stepped around the sofa end, reaching A 
gunshot roared, a gunshot roared, pain flung 
him against hard wall, pain in his chest, pain 
farther down Dogs barked loud in his wall- 
pressing ear The brown wood door thumped 
and quivered, he reached across it for its glass- 
diamond knob A gunshot roared, the knob 
burst apart as he caught it, a small hole in the 
back of his hand filling with blood He clutched 
a sharp part of knob^ gunshot loared, the 
dogs barked wildly—and wincmg in pain, 
eyes shut tight, he twisted the part-knob 
pulled The door threw itself open against his 
arm and shoulder, dog-howling, gunshots roar¬ 
ed, a thundering salvo Barks, a cry, clicks of 
an empty gun, a thud and clatter snarls, a cry. 
He let go the cutting part-knob, turned himself 
back gasping against the wall. let himself slide 
downward, opened his eyes 

Black dogs drove ^iengele into a spread¬ 
legged side-sprawl on the settee, big Dobermans, 
teeth bared, eyes wild, sharp ears back 
Mengele’s cheek slammed against the settee 
arm His eye stared at a Doberman before him, 
Shifting amid the legs of the overturned table, 
jaw-grappling his wrist; the gun fell from his 
fingers. His eye rolled to stare at Dobermans 
snarling close against his cheek and underjaw 
The Doberman at his cheek stood between his 
back and the settee’s back, its forepaws treading 
for purchase at his shoulder The Doberman 


at his underjaw stood hind-legged on the floor 
between his spread legs, leaning in over his 
updrawn thigh, body down low against his chest 
He raised his cheek higher against the settee 
arm, eye staring down, lips trembling. 

A fourth Doberman lay big on the floor 
between the settee and Liebermann, on its side, 
black ribs heaving, its nose on hooked rug. A 
hght-reflpcting flatness spread out from beneath 
it; a puddle of urine 

Liebermann slid all the way down the wall, 
and wincing, sat on the floor He straightened 
his legs out slowly before him, watching the 
Dobermans threatening Mengele 

Threatening, not killing Mengele’s wrist 
had been let go; the Doberman that had held it 
stood snarling at him nose to nose 

"Kill’’’ Liebermann commanded, but only 
a whisper came out Pain lancing his chest 
enlarged and sharpened. 

“Kill’’’ he shouted against the pain A hoarse 
command came out 

The Dobermans snarled, not moving 
Mengele’s eye clenched tight, his teeth bit 
his lower lip 

"KILL'" Liebermann bellowed—an^ the 
pain ripped his chest, tore it apart 

The Dobermans snarled, not moving 
A high-pitched squealing came from Men¬ 
gele’s bitten-closed mouth 



T lEBERMANN threw his head back against 
^ the wall and closed his eyes gasping He 
tucged his tie knot down, unbuttoned his shirt 
collar Undid another button under the tie and 
out his fingers to the pain; found wetness on 
bis chest at the edge of his undershirt Brought 
the fingers out, opened his eyes, looked at bloo'"' 
on his fingertins The bullet had gone right 
through him Hitting what’ The left lung’ 
Whatever it had hit, every breath swelled the 
pain He reached down for the handkerchief in 
his trouser pocket, rolled leftward to get at it; 
worse pain exploded below, in his hip He 
winced as it gored him. El’ 

He got the handkerchief out, brought it up, 
pressed it against the chest wound and held It 

Raised his left hand. Blood leaked from 
both sides of it, more from the ragged break ta 
the palm than from the smaller puncture in toe 
back The bullet had gone thiough below the 18 



hrst and second fingers They were numb and 
he couldn’t move them Two scratches bled 
across the palni. 

He wanted to keep the hand up to slow 
the bleeding but couldn’t, let it fall down No 
strength was In him Only pain And tiredness 

The door beside him drifted slowly toward 
closing 

He looked at Mengele pinned by the 
Dobermans 

He closed his eyes, breathing shallowly 
against the pain burning in his chest 



“^WAY 

He opened his eyes and looked across the 
room at Mengele lying side-sprawled on the 
settee among the close-snailing Dobermans 
“Away,” Mengele said, softly and wanly 
His eye mo\ed from the Doberman before him 
to the Doberman at his undeijaw, the Dober¬ 
man at his cheek "Off No more gun No gun 
Away Off Good dogs ’’ 

'The blue-black Dobeimans snarled, not 
moving 

"Nice dogs," Mengele said "Samson’ Good 
Samson Off Go away ” He turned his head 
slowly against the settee arm, the Dobermans 
withdrew their heads a little, snarling Mengele 
made a shaky smile at them 

“Majoi’” he asked "Are you Major’ Good 
Major, good Samson Good dogs Friend No 
moie gun” His hand, red-wnsted, caught the 
front of the settee arm, his other hand held the 
frame of the settee’s back He began turning 
himself up slowly from his side "Good dogs 
Off Away ” 

The Doberman in the middle of the room 
lay motionless, its black ribs still The urine 
puddle around it had fragmented into a scatter 
of small puddles glinting on wide floorboards 
"Good dogs, nice dogs ’’ 

T-ving on his back, Mengele began pulling 
himst'lf up slowly into the corner of the settee 
The Dobermans snarled but stayed where they 
wctc. finding new pawholds as he moved him¬ 
self highei, away from their teeth "Away,” he 
‘•aid "I’m your friend Do I hurt you now’ 
No, No, I like you " 

Taohermanri closed his eyes, breathed 
shallow Iv He W‘as sitting in blood that leaked 
down behind him 

"Good Samson, good Major Beppo’ Zarko’ 
Good dogs Awav Away" 



riENA and Gary were having some kind of 
^ trouble between them He had kept his 
mouth shut when he was there in November, 
but maybe he shouldn’t have, mavbe he— 

"Are you alive, Jew-bastard?” 

?Te opened his eyes 

Mengele sat looking at him, erect in the 
corner of the settee, one leg up, one foot on the 
floor Holding the settee's arm and back; scorn¬ 
ful, in command Except for the three Dober¬ 
mans leaning at him, softly snarling. 

“Too bad,” Mengele said. "But you won’t 
be for long I can see it from heie You’ie 
gi ay as ashes These dogs will lose intcre.st in 
me if I sit calmly and talk nicely to them 
The\’ll want to go pee or get a drink of water ” 
'I’o the Dobermans he saici m English, ‘‘Watei ’ 
Dunk’ Don’t you w'ant watei’ Good dogs Go 
get a dunk of water” 

The Dobeimans snarled, not moving 
"Sons of bitches,” Mengele said jcleasantlv 
in Gt'iman And to Licbermann ‘‘So you’ve 
ac comidished nothing. Jew-bastard, e\cept to 
die slow ly instead of quickly, and to scratch mv 
wrist a little In fift(>en minutes I’ll w'alk out o) 
here Every man on the list will die at his 
(ime Th(‘ Fouith Reich is coming—not just a 
German Htich but a pan-Aiyan one I’ll liv'c 
to see it, and to stand beside its leaders Gan 
you imagine the awe they’ll inspire’ The 
mystical authority they'll w'leld’ The trembling 
of the Russians and Chinese'’ Not to mention 
the Jews ” The phone rang 

Liebeimann tried to move fiom the wall—to 
crawl if he c.ould to the w'lie hanging down from 
the table by the doorway—but the pam m his 
hij) spiked him and held him, impossible' 
tci move against He .settled back into the stick- 
ne-s of his blood Closed bis eves, gasping 
"Good Die a minute soonei And think 
while ^ou die of your grand-cbildien going into 
ov'cns ” 

The phone kept ringing 
Giccnspan and Stern maybe Galling to see 
what W'as happening, why he hadn’t called 
Getting no answ’er, wouldn’t they w’oiiv and 
come, get diiections in the town’ If only the 
Dobermans would hold Mengele 
He opened his eyes 

Mengele sat smiling at the Dobermans—a 
H'kixcd, steady, friendly .smile They weren’t 
snarling now 

He let his eyes close 



Tried not to think of ovens and armies, of 
hailing masses Wondered if Max and Lili and 
Esther would manage to keep^the Center going 
Conti ibutions might come In * Memorials 



IJARKING, snaihng He opened his eyes 

“No, no'” Mengele said, silting back into 
the coiner of the settee, clutching the arm and 
back of it while the Dobermans pushed and 
snarled at him “No, no' Good dogs' Good dogs' 
No. no. I’m not going' No, no. See how still I 
sit"* Good dogs. Good dogs ” 

Liebermann smiled, closed h s e}'es 
Good dogs 

fjieensiian’ Stern’ Come on 



“JEW-HASTARD’’’ 

The handkerchief would stick to the wound 
by itself, so he kept his eyes closed, not bleach¬ 
ing—let him think—and then he got his right 
hanfl up and gave the middle finger 



pARAWAY barking The dogs out in back 
He opened his eyes 

Mengele glared at him The same hatied 
that had come at him over the telephone that 


night so long ago 

"Whatever happens,” Mengele said, "I win 
Wheelock was the eighteenth one to die 
Eighteen of them have lost theii fathers when 
he lost his, and at least one of the eighteen v^ill 
grow to manhood as he grew, become who he 
became You won’t leave this room alive to step 
him I may not leave it either, but you won't, 

I .swear it ” 

Footsteps on the porch 
The Dobermans snarled, leaning at Mengele 
Liebermann and Mengele started across the 
room at each other. 

The front door opened 
Closed 

They looked at the doorway. 

A weight dropped in the hallway Metal 
clinked. 

Footsteps 

The boy came and stood in the doorway— 
gaunt and sharp-nosed, daik-haired A wide red 
stripe spanned the chest of his blue zipper 
jacket 

He looked at Licbeimann 
Looked at Mengele and the. Dobermans 
Looked back and foith, pale-blue eyes 
wide 

Pushed his dark forelock aside with a 
blue plastic mitten 
"Sheesh'” he said 

“Mein-dear boy,” Mengele said, looking 
adoiingly at him, “ m\ dear, deai, dear, dear 
boy, you cannot possibly imagine how happy 
1 am, how joyous 1 am, to see you standing 
there so fine and stiong and handsome' Will 
you call off these dogs’ These most loyal and 
admiiable dogs'’ They’\e kept me motionle.ss 
here for hours, undei the mistaken impie.s.sion 
that I, not that vicious Tcu o\ei there, am the 
one who came here to do you harm Will you 
(all them off, please'’ I’ll ('xplain c\erything” 

He smiled lo\ingly sitting among the snarling 
Dobermans 

The boy staled at him and turned his 
head slowly toward Liobcimann 
Liebermann shook his head 
"Don’t be deceived In him,” Mengele war¬ 
ned "He’s a ciimmal, a killer, a terrible man 
who came here to hurt vou and your family 
Call off these dog'^, Bohbv You see, I know 
your name I know all about you—that you 
visited Cape Cwl last summer, that you have 
a movie cameia, that you have two pretty girl 
cousins named I’m an old mend of your 

parents fn fact I’m lh(' doctor who delivered 
you, just back fiom abroad' Dr Breitenbach 
Have they mentioned me'’ I left long ago” 

The boy looked uncertainly at him 
"Where’s my father’’” he asked 

"I don’t know,” Mengele said "I suspect, 
since that person had a gun that 1 succeeded in 
taking aw'ay from him—and the dogs saw us 
fighting and leached then wrong conclusion— 

I suspect that he may have”—he nodded 

giavely—” done away with your father I 181 


rame to call, having ]ust come back from abroad, 
as I said, and he let me in, pretending to be a 
friend When he drew his gun I was able to 
overpower him and get it, but then he opened 
that door and let the dogs out Calj them off 
and we’ll look for vour father Perhaps he’s 
onlv tied up Poor Henry' Let’s hope for the 
best It’s a good thing vour mother wasn’t 
here Does she still teach school in Lancaster?” 
The boy looked at the dead Doberman 
Llebermann wagged his finger, trying to 
catch the boy’s eye 

The boy looked at Mengele “Ketchup,” he 
said, the Dobermans turned and came jumping 
and hurrying to him Thev ranked themselves 
two at one side of him one at the other. His 
mittens touched their blue-black heads 

"Ketchup'” Mengele exclaimed happily, 
lowering his leg from the settee, sitting for¬ 
ward and rubbing his upper arms "Never in a 
thousand years would T have thought to say 
ketchup'” He marched his feet against the 
floor, rubbing his thighs, smiling "T .said off 
I said away, I said go, I said friend, not once 
did it enter my mind to say ketchup'” 

The bov, frowning, pulled his mittens off 
“We . better call the police,” he said. The 
dark forelock fell aslant his forehead 

Mengele sat gazing at him “How marve- 
llou.s you are'” he said “I’m so—” He blinked, 
swallow'ed, smiled “Yes,” he said, “we cer- 
tainlv must call the police Do a favour for me, 
mem—Bobby dear Take the dogs and go in 
the kitchen and get me a glass of water You 
might also find me something to ea+ ” He stood 
up “I shall call the police, and then I’ll look 
for your father” 

The boy stuffed his mittens into his jacket 
pockets “Is that >our car in front’” he asked 
“Yes,” Mengele said “And his us the one 
m the garage Or so I assume Is it yours’ The 
family’s'” 

The boy looked skeptically at him The 
one in front,” he said, “has a bumper stickei 
about Jews not giving up any of Israel ^ou 
called him a Jew ” 

“And so he is,” Mengele said “At least 
he looks like one ” He smiled “This is hardly 
the time to talk about what words I used Go 
get the water, please, and I’ll call the police ” 
The boy cleared his throat “Would you 
sit down again’” he said “I’ll call them ” 
“Bobby dear—” 

“Pickles,” the boy said, the Dobermans 
rushed snarling at Mengele He backed down 
onto the settee, forearms crossed before his 
’■ face. “Ketchup'” he cried “Ketchup' Ketchup'” 
The Dobermans leaned at him, snarling 



'T'HE boy came into the room, unzipping his 
jacket “They’re not going to listen to 
\ou,” he said He turned toward Liebermann, 
jiushed his dark forelock aside. 

Liebermann looked av him 
“He switched it around, didn’t he’” the boy 
said "He had the gun, and let you in ” 

“No'” Mengele said 
laebeimann nodded 
“Can't >ou talk’” 

He shook his head, pointed <it the phone 
The boy nodded and turned 
“That man l.s your enemy'” Mengele cried 
“I sweai to God he is'” 

‘You think I’m retaidcd'”’ The boy mov¬ 
ed to the table, picked up the phone 

"Don’t'” Mengele leaned toward him The 
Doiieimans snapped and snarled at him but he 
sta>ed leaning “Please' 1 beg \ou' For youi 
'-.ike, not mine' I’m youi friend' I came heie 
to helj) you' Listen to me, Rohliy' Only for 
one minute'” 

The bov faced him, the phone in his hand 
“Plea.se' I’ll explain' The tiuth' I did lie, 
\(>-,' f had the gun To help you' Please' 
()nl> listen to me for one minute' You’ll thank 
me. I sweai you will' One minute'” 

The boy stood looking at him, and lowered 
the jihone hung it up 

Taeiieimann shook his head despairingly 
“Call'” he said A whisper, not even getting 
out of his mouth 

“Thank vou,” Mengele said to the boy 
“Thank you ” He sat back, smiling ruefully 
“I should have known you would be too clever 
to he to Please”—he glanced at the Dober¬ 
mans, looked at the boy—“call them off I’ll 
stay here, sitting ” 

The boy stood by the table looking at him 
"Ketchup,” he said, the Dobermans turned and 
hurried to him They ranked themselves be¬ 
side him, all three at the side toward Lieber¬ 
mann, facing Mengele 

Mengele shook his head, ran a hand back 
over his cropped gray hair “This is . so 
difficult ” He lowered his hand, looked anxio¬ 
usly at the boy 

“Well’” the boy said 

Mengele said, “You are clever, are you 
not’” 
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The boy stood looking at him, fingers 
moving at the head of the nearest Doberman 
"You don’t do well in school,” Mengele 
said “You did when you were little, but not 
now This IS because you're too clever, too”— 
he laised a hand, tapped at his temple—"think¬ 
ing your own thoughts But the fact is, you’re 
smarter than the teachers, yet*'” 

The boy looked toward the dead Dober¬ 
man. frowning, his lips pursed He looked 
at Liebermann 

Liebermann poked his finger at the phone 
Mengele leaned toward the boy “If I am 
to be truthful with you,” he said, "you must 
be truthful with me' Are you not smarter than 
the teachers’” 

The boy looked at him, shrugged "Except 
one,” he said 

"And you ha\e high ambitions, yes’” 

The boy nodded 

“To be a great painter, or an architect ” 
The boy shook his head “To make 
movies ” 

"Oh yes, of course ” Mengele smiled "To 
be a great mo\ le-maker ” He looked at the 
boy. his smile faded “You and your father 
have fought about thi'=,'’ he said "A stubboin 
old man with a limited viewpoint You re¬ 
sent him, w'lth good leason ” 

The boy looki d at him 
"You see,” Mengele s.iid, "I do know you 
Better than an\one else on earth ” 

The boy, hewildered-looking, said, "Who 
aie you’” 

"The doctor who dcduered }ou That much 
was true But I’m not an old fiiend of your 
parents In fad, I’ve lancr met them We 
are strangers ” 

The boy tipped his he,ad as if to hear better 
"Do you see what that means'”’ Mengele 
asked him "The man vou think of as your 
father”—he shook his head—"is not your 
fathei And your mother—though you lo\e 
her and she loves \ou, I’m sure—she is not 
vour mother 'riiev adopted you It was T 
who arranged for the adoption Through in¬ 
termediaries Tlelpi'is” 

The boy stared at him 
Liebermann watehed the boy uneasily 
"That’s distressing news to receive so 
suddenly,” Mengele said, “but perhaps not 
wholly unpleasing news'* Have you never felt 
that you were supetior to those around you’ 
Like a piince among commoners’” 

The boy stood taller, shrugged "I feel 
different from eveivone sometimes" 

“You are different,” Mengele said "In¬ 
finitely different, and infinitely superior You 
ha\ e—” 

“Who are mv real parents’” the bov asked 
Mengele looked thoughtfully at his hands, 
clasped them, looked at the boy "It w'ould be 
hettei for you,” he said, “not to know yet 
When you’re older, more mature, you’ll find 
188 out But this T can tell you now, Bobby you 


were bom of the noblest blood in all the world 
Your Inheritance—I’m speaking not of money 
but of character and ability—is incomparable. 
You have it within you to fulfil ambitions a 
thousand times greater than those of w'hich 
vou presentlv dream And you shall fulfil 
them' But onlj'—and you must bear in mind 
how w'ell I know you. and trust me when I 
a^ this—only if vou will go out of here now 
with the dogs, and let me do what I must 
and go ” 

The boy stood looking at him 
“For your sake,” Mengele said "Your 
well-being is all that T con.sider You must 
believe that I have consecrated my life to you 
and vour welfaie ” 

The boy said, "Who are my real parents’” 
Mengele shook his head 
“I want to know ” 

“In this you must >)ow' to mv ludgment: 
at the proper time you—” 

"Pickles ” The Dobermans rushed snarl¬ 
ing at Mengele He cow'ered hack behind 
crossed foreaims The Dobermans leaned at 
him, snarling 

“Tell me,” the bov said "Right now Or 
else T’ll say somethinc else to them I mean 
it T can make them kill vou if I want ” 

Mengele stared at the boy over crossed 
wrists. 

"Who are my parents’” the boy asked 
“I'll give you three One 

“You have none'” Mengele said 
“Two " 

“It’s true' You were bom from a cell of 
the greatest man who ever lived' Reborn' You 
aie he, reliving his life' And that Jew o\ei 
there is hi.s sworn enemy' And youis'” 



’FHE boy turned toward Liebermann, blue 
eyes confounded 

Liebermann got his hand up, circled a 
fingei at his temple, pointed at Mengele 

“No'” Mengele cried as the boy turned to 
him The Dobermans snarled “I am not 
mad' Smart though you are, theie are things 
vou don’t know, about science and microbio¬ 
logy' You’re the living duplicate of the 
greatest man in all history' And he”—his 
eyes jumped toward Liebermann—“came here 
to kill you' I to protect you'” 



"Who’” the boy challenged “Who am P 
What great man’” 

Mengele stared at him over the heads of 
the snarling Dobermans • 

The boy said, "One " 

“Adolf Hitler, you’ve been told he was 
evil," Mengele said, “but as you grow and sec 
the world engulfed by Blacks and Semites, 
Slavs, Orientals, Latins—and your own Aryan 
folk threatened with extinction—from which 
you shall save them'—you’ll come to see that 
he was the best and finest and wisest of all 
mankind' You’ll rejoice in youi heiitage, and 
bless me for creating you' As he himself 
blessed me for tiymg'” 

“You know what’” the boy said “You’re 
the biggest nut I ever met You’ts the weir¬ 
dest I'laziest—” 

“I am telling you the truth'” Mengele 
.said “Look in your hcait' The strength i'- 
fheie to command aiinies, Bobbt' To bend 
whole nations to your will' To destioy with¬ 
out moicv all who oppose you'” 

The bov said “You’re—c-iazA ” 

“T.ook in your heart,” Mengele said "All 
his iiower is in you, or will be when the time 
((lines Now' do as I tell you Let me protect 
\ou You have a destiny to fulhl The high¬ 
est destiny of all ’’ 

The bov looked down, rubbed at his foie- 
liead ■ He looKed up at Mengele “Mustard.” 
h(' said 

The Dobermans leaped, Mengele flailed, 
(ried out 

Licbermann looked Wince(l Looked 
r.ooked at the boy 

The bov thrust his hands into the pockets 
of his red-stilped blue jacket He moved from 
the table, walked slowly to the side of th(' 
settee; stood looking down Wrinkled his 
nose Said “Sheesh 

laebeimann looked at the boy and at the 
Viuirowing Dobermans pushing Mengele down 
onto the flooi 

He looked at his slowly bleeding left hand, 
both sides of It 

Oiowls sounded Wet partings Seiajmig.s 
After a while the boy came aw'av from the 
-ettee, his hands still in his pockets He looked 
down at the dead Doberman, prodded its rump 
with a .sneaker-toe He glanc^ at Liebermann, 
and tinned and looked back "OfT,” he said 
Two of the Dobermans raised their heaas and 
came walking toward him, tongues lapping 
bloody mouths 

“Off'” the boy said The third Doberman 
laised its head 

One of the Dobermans sniffed at the dead 
Doberman. 

The other Doberman came past Lieber¬ 
mann, nosed open the door beside him, and 
went out 

The boy came and stood between Lieber- 
mann’s feet, looking down at him, the forelock 
aslant his forehead 


Liebermann looked up at him Pointed at 
the phone. 

The boy took his hands from his p<x:kets 
and crouch^ down, elbows on brown-corduroy 
thighs, hands hanging loose Dirty fingernails 
Liebermann looked at the gaunt young 
face ^he sharp nose, the forelock, the pale- 
blue eyes looking at him 



“T think you’ie going to die soon.” the boy 
said, “if someone doesn’t come help you, 
get you to the hos|)it,'il ” His huath smelled of 
( hew ing gum ^ 

Liebermann nodded 

"I could go out again,” the bov haid “With 
mv books And conic b.K k later Say I was 
just walking sonievc here 1 do that sometimes 
And my mothei doesn’t gc't home till twenty 
to five I bet you’d be ch'ad by then ” 

Liebermann looked at him Another 
Doberman went out 

“If I stay, and (all the polue,” the hoy 
-aid, "ate you going to (ell them w'hat T did’” 
Tjiebcrmanii (“ousicleied Shook his head 
“Ever^” 

He shook his head 
"Promise'”’ 

He ncxided 

The boy put out bis hand 
Liebermann kniked at if 
He looked .it the ho\ the bov looked at 
him “If >ou ran point, you can shake,” the 
hoy said 

Liebermann looked at the boy’s hand 
No, he told hims(‘lt Kithci way you’re 
going to die What kind ol ductois can they 
hri\e in a hole like this’ 

“Well’” 

And mayh(' tlieie’s an afterlife Maybe 
Hannah’s waiting Mama, Papa, the gills . 
Don’t kid youisell 
He brought his hand up 
Shook the boy’s hand \s little as po.ssible 
“He w'as lealh weitd,” the boy said, and 
stood up 

Liebermann looked at his hand 
“Scram'” the boy shouted at a Doberman 
busy on Mengele 

The Dobeiman lan out into the hallway, 
then back ciazily, bloody-mouthed, and by 
laebermann and out 
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me Doy went lo me pnone. 

Liebermann closed his eyes 
Remembered 

When the bov was done talking, he beck¬ 
oned to him 

The boy came over “Water’” he asked 
He shook his head, beckoned • 

The boy crouched d.own beside him 
“There’s a list,” he said 
“What’” The boy leaned his ear close 
“There’s a list,” he said as loud as he 
could 

“A list’” 

“See if you fan find it Tn his coat maybe A 
list of names " 

He watched the boy go into the hallway 
My helper Hitler 
He kept his eyes open 
Looked at Mengele in fiont of the settee 
White and red wheie his face wa^ Bone and 
blood 
Hood 

After a while the boy came back looking 
at papers 

He reached 

“My father's on it,” the boy said 
He reached higher , 

The boy looked uneasily at him, put the 
papers dowm into his hand “I foigot I bettci 
go look for him ” 

Five or six typed sheets Names, addiesse-, 
dates Hard to tend without his glasses Doi 
mg, crossed out Hoive, crossed out Othei 
pages, no crossings 

He folded the papers again.st the flooi, got 
(hem into his jacket pocket 
Closed his eyes 
.Stav alive Not finished yet 
Fai.ocay balking 
“1 found him ” 



■DLOND-bearded Greenspan glaied at him 
Whispered, “He’s dead' We can't cjuestion 
him'” 

“It’s dll right I have the list ” 

“What’” 

Crinkly blond hair, pinned-in embroideied 
skulle.ip As loud as he could “It’s dll right 
I ha\e the list All the fathers” 

He was lifted—ei'—and put down 
On a strctchei Being carried Dog’s-head 
0 knocker, daylight, blue sky 


A sniny lens looKing at him, keeping up. 
humming Sharp nose next to K 



theie. It till nod out, good enough, anyway, foi 
him to find himself with <i cast on his hand, a 
tube in his aim, and bandages all over him— 
in fiont and in back, above and below' 

In the intensive laie unit of Lanca.s'ei 
Geneial Hospital Satuiday’ Fiida\ was lost 

He would be fine, a pudgy Indian doctoi 
told him A bullet hc'ul jiassed thiough his 
‘ meoiastinum”—the doi toi touched his own 
white-smo( ked chest It had fiaituied a rib, 
injuied both the left lung and something railed 
“the lediiient laiyngeal iieiwe," and missed 
his ,ioita by only .so much Anothei bullet had 
li.H tilled his peKic ginlle and lodged in 
iiiLiM le Anothei had damaged bones and 
miisHes in his letl hand Anothei had giazecl 
a lib on his light side 

The lodged bullet had been rcmoccd and 
,dl the damage lepaiied He should be able to 
talk in a week oi ten days, walking (in cnitehes 
in two w'eeks The Austnan Embassy' had 
been notified, although—the doi toi smiled—it 
jiiob.ibly' hadn’t been neces-ai \ Because of 
the newspapers and television A detective 
"anted to speak to him but w'ould have to w'ait 
of (ouise 

Dena bent and kissed him, stood squeezing 
his light hand and smiling What day’ Rings 
nndei hei eyes, but beautiful “Couldn’t you 
have airinged to do this in Britain’” she 
isked 

He was moved to an inteimediate care 
unit, and could sit up and w'nU' notes Wheiti 
lie my belongings’ 

“You’ll get ev'erything w’heii you’re in 
youi loom,” the nurse said with a smile. 

When’ 

"Thursday or Friday, most likely ” 

Dena read him the newspaper accounts 
Mengele w'as identified as Ramon Aschheim y 
Negrin, a Paraguayan He had killed Whee- 
lock, wounded Liebermann, and been killed by 
Wheelock’s dogs Wheelock's son. Robert, 
thirteen, had summoned the police on hi3 
return from school Five men who had amv 
ed immediately after the police had identified 
themselves as members of Young Jewish 


Defenders and friends of Llebermann; they 
had intended to meet him there, they said, and 
accompany him on a trip to Washington They 
expressed the opinion that Aschheim y Negrin 
was a Nazi, but could offer no explanation of 
his or Liebermann’s presence at Wheelock’s 
home, or of Wheelock’s murder The police 
hoped that Liebermann if and when he re¬ 
covered would be able to shed light on the 
matter 

“Can you’’’ Dena askeu 
He tipped his head, made a “maybe’’ 
mouth 

"When did you berome friendly with the 
Y J D ?’’ 

Last week 

A nurse told Dena someone wanted to see 
her Dr Chavan came by, studied Liebermann’s 
chart, held his chin and looked closely at him, 
and told him that the worst thing wrong with 
him was that he needed a shave 

Denct came back, leaning against the 
v\eight of Liebermann’s suitcase “Speak of the 
devil,” she said, setting it down by the parti¬ 
tion Greenspan had clropped it off He had 
come down to get his car, w'hich the police 
hadn’t let him take on Thursday He had 
gi\en Dena a message for Liebermann “One, 
get well, and two, Rabbi Gorin w'lll call you as 
soon as he can He has problems of his own 
Watch the newspapers ” 

He hurt all over Slejit a lot 
He was mined into a nice loom with 
stuped curtains and a television set up on the 
wall, his bnefco-ie on a chan As soon as he 
was settled in the bed, he opened the night- 
table draw^er The Iwt was there, along with 
his other things He put his glasses on and 
looked at the tvped names Numbers one 
•hiough seventeen riossc'd out Cross out 
Vheeloek too Wheeloik’s date had been 
l'\'biuary 10th 

A barber canu' and shaved him 
He could talk, hoaiselv, hut w'dsn’t suppos¬ 
ed to It was ju'-t as well it gave him time to 
think 

Dena wrote letters He read the Philadel¬ 
phia Inrjuirer and The New York Times, 
w'dtched tbe news on the push-button tele- 
\ ision Nothing on Gorin Kissinger m Jeru¬ 
salem, meeting with Rabin Crime, unemploy¬ 
ment 

“What’s wTong, Pa’” 

“Nothing ” 

“Don’t talk” 

“You asked ” 

“Don’t talk' Write' That’s what you’ve 
got the pad for'” 

NOTHING' 

She could be a pest sometimes 
Cards and flowers came, from friends, 
contributors, the lecture bureau, the Sisterhood 
of the local temple A letter from Klaus, who 
had got the hospital address from Max’ Please 
write as soon as you’re able Needless to say, 


Lena and I, and Nurnberger too, are most 
anxious to learn more than was in the news¬ 
papers. 

The day affei he was allowed to talk, a 
detective named Barnhart came to see him, a 
big redheaded young man, polite and soft- 
.spoken Lietiermann didn’t have much light 
to shed; he had never met Ramon Aschheim y 
Negrin before the day the man shot him He 
hadn’t even heard the name Yes, Mrs 'Whee- 
lock was right, he had called Wheelock the 
day before and told him a Nazi might be com¬ 
ing to kill him That was in response to a tip 
he had got from a not-too-reliable source in 
South America He had come to see Wheelock 
to try to find out if there could really be any¬ 
thing in It, Aschheim had let him in, fired at 
him He had let the dogs in The dogs killed 
Aschheim 

“The Paraguay government says his pass¬ 
port’s a fake They don’t know who he is 
either.” 

“They have no record of his prints’” 

“No, sii, they don’t But whoevei he was, 

It looks like you’ie the one he was alter, no’ 
Wheelock You see, he died only a little while 
befoie w'e got there You must have come 
aiouiid two-thiity, right’” 

Liebermann considered, nodded “Yes," 
he said 

“But Wheelock died between eleven and 
noon So “Aschheim” waited over two hours 
foi you ’Fhat tip of yours looks mighty likt 
a trap, sir Wheelock had notliing at all to do 
with the kind of people you go after, we’re suie 
of that You’d bett,er be leen ot future tip'-, 
if you don’t mind iny saying so “ 

“I don’t mind at all It’s good advice 
Thank \ou To he ’Icei-y’ Ye.s’’ 

Gorin was in the news that evening He 
had iM'cn on probation since IhV.J. when he h.id 
been given a thiee-yeai su.spended sentence on 
a boinhing-conspiiacy' charge to which he had 
pleaded guilty, now the h'deial goveinrnent 
was trying to liave his piohation ievoked on 
the grounds that ho had conspiied again, thus 
time to kidnap a Russian diplomat A judge 
had scheduled a hearing foi Pebi uary 2()th 
Revocation would mean Gorin would havx’ to 
go to pn.son for the balance of his sentence, a 
V'ear Yes, he had problems, all right 

Liebermann did loo He studied the list 
when he was alone Five thin pages, neatlv 
typed N.nety-four names He sat looking at 
the wall, shook his head and sighed, folded the 
list up small and slid it into his passport case 
He wrote letters to Max and Klaus, not 
saying much Began talking and making phone 
calls, though he was still hoarse and couldn’t 
talk at normal volume 

Dena had to go home She had arr.rnged 
about the hospital bill Marvin Farb and some 
otheis were going to take caie of it, and when 
Liebermann got back to Austria and collected 
on his insurance, he would [ray them back 19 



ijon i lorget the copy of the bill.” she warned 
him "And don’t try to walk too soon And 
don’t leave until they say you should leave ” 

“I won't, I won’t, I won’t ” 

.\fter she left he realized that he hadn’t 
brought up the business about her and Gary 
felt bad about it Some father 

He crutched himself up and down the cor- 
iidor, hard work with the cast still on his hand 
Got to know some of the olhei ])atients, griped 
ibout the food. 



pORlN called “Yakov"^ How are you’" 

^ ‘'All light, thanks I’ll be out in a week 
Hou aie vou'” 

‘ \’ot so hot You see what thev’ie doing 
to me’'” 

"Yes It's a shame" 

' We’tf’ trving to get a postponement but 
It doesn’t look good Thev’re leally out to get 
me \.nd T’m supposed to be the conspirator 
Oh man Listen what’s doing’ Can you talk’ 
I’m in a booth, so it’s all right hcie” 

In Yiddish he .said, “We’d better speak in 
Yidd.sh There aien’t going to be any more 
killings The men were called home" 

‘The\ wel’C?" 

“And the one who shot me, the one the 
dogs got, it wa.s .the Angel You understand 
who I mean’” 

Silence “You're sure’” 

"Positive We talked ” 

“Oh my God' Thank God' Thank God’ 
Dogs weie too good for him' And you’re sitting 
on it’ I w'ould call the biggest press conference 
m history'” 

“And what do 1 say when they ask me 
what he was doing there’ A blank from Para¬ 
guay IS no trouble, but him’ And if I don’t ex¬ 
plain, the FBI comes in to find out Should 
they' I don't know yet ” 

“No, no, of (ouise you’re right But to 
know and not be able to tell' Are you coming 
to New York’" 

“Yes.” 

“Where will you be’ I’ll get in touch " 

He gave him the Farbs’ number, 

“Phil says >ou have a list” 

Lieliermann blinked “How does he know?” 
“You told him ” 

“I did’ When’” 

“At the house theie Dt) you?” 


“Yes I sit and stare at it It’s a problem, 
Rabbi ” 

“You're tellipg me Just hold on to it. I’ll 
see you soon Shalom ” 

“Shalom.” 

He talked with a few reporters and high- 
school kids Crutched himself up and down the 
corridor, getting the hang of it. 

One afternoon a stout bi own-haired wo¬ 
man in a red coat, with a briefcase, came up to 
him and said, “Mr Liebermann’” 

“Ye.s?” 

She smiled at him, dimples, fine white 
teeth “May I speak to you for a minute, 
please’ I’m Mrs Wheelock Mrs Hank Whee- 
lock ’’ 

He looked at her “Yes,” he said “Cer¬ 
tainly ’’ 

They went into his room She sat m one of 
the chairs with her biiefcase on her lap, and 
he leaned the crutches against the bed and 
lowered himself into the other chair. 

“I’m so soiry,” he said 

She nodded, looking at hei briefcase, rub¬ 
bing at it with a led-nailed thumb She looked 
at him “The polue told me,” she said, “that a 
man came to trap you, not to kill Hank He 
bad no interest m Hank, or in us, he W'as only 
interested m you ” 

Inebeimann nodded 

“But while he waited,” she said, “he look¬ 
ed at our picture album. It W'as on the floor 
theie, where he—” She stirred a shouldei, 
looked at Liebermann 

“Maylie,” he said, “your husband was look¬ 
ing at It Before the man came ” 

She shook her head, the corners of hei 
mouth turned down “He never looked at it,” 
.she said “I took those pictures I’m the one 
that mounted them in there and composed the 
inscriptions It was the man looking ” 

Liebermann said, “Maybe he just wanted 
to pass the time ” 

Mrs Wheelock sat silently, looking about 
the room, her hands folded on her briefcase 
“Our son is adopted,” she said “My son He 
doesn’t know it It was in the agreement that 
we weren’t to tell him The night before last 
he asked me if he was The first time he evei 
mentioned the subject” She looked at Liebei- 
mann “Did you say anything to him that daj 
that could nave put the idea into his head’ ’ 
“Me’” He shook his head “No How could 
I know about it’” 

“I thought there might be a connection, 
she said "The w'oman who arranged the adop¬ 
tion was German Aschheim is a German name 
.4 man with a German accent called and asked 
about Bobby. And I know you’re . .against 
Germans.” 

“Against Nazis,” Liebermann said “No 
Mrs Wheelock, I had no idea he was adopted 
and I wasn’t talking at all when he came In 
I’m not talking so good now; you can hear 
Maybe because he lost his father he thinks 



this way." 

She sighed, and nodded “Maybe,” she 
said She made a smile at him “I'm soriy I 
disturbed you It was worrying me that 
It might involve Bobby” 

“That’s all right,” he said “I’m glad we 
met I was going to call you befoie I left and 
express my sympathy ” 

“Did you see the film’” she asked “No, 
I suppose you couldn’t It’s funny the wav 
things work out, isn’t it’ Good coming out of 
bad’ All that miseiy Hank dead, you hurt 
so badly, that man—and the dogs too We had 
to put them to sleep, you know And Bobby 
gets his bleak out of it” 

Liebermann said, “His break’" 

Mrs Wheelock nodded “WGAL bought 
the film he took that day, and showed some of 
it—you being earned into the ambulance, the 
dogs with blood on them, that man and Hank 
when they were carried out—and CBS, that’s 
the nctwork», all the different stations over tin 
whole ('ountry, they picked it up show'cd it on 
‘The Morning News with Hughes Rudd’ the 
next morning Just you being carried into the 
ambulance A bieak like that can be tiomen- 
dously important for a boy Bobby’s age Not 
lUst for the contacts, but for his own self-con¬ 
fidence He wants to be a movie director ” 
Inebei’mann looked at her, and said, “1 
hope he makes it ” 

“I think he stands a good chance,” she 
'jid getting up w'lth a faint proud smile “He’s 
veiv talented” 

The Fdibs came down on Fridav, February 
2<Sth, and packed Liebermann and his crutches 
and his suitcase and briefcase into their dazzl¬ 
ing new' Linr'oln Marvin Faib gave him a 
copy of the hospital bill 

He looked at it, stared at Faib 
“And this IS cheap,” Farb said “In New 
Yolk it w’ould have been twice this’' 

“Gott in Himmel'” 



CANDY, the girl from the Y J D office, called 
^ with a lunch invitation for Tuesday the 
11th, at noon “It’s a farewell ” 

He was leaving on the 13th For him’ 
“For who’” he asked 

“For the Rabbi Didn’t you hear’” 

“The appeal was turned down?” 

“He dropped it He wants to get it over 


with ” 

“Oh my' I’m sorry to hear that Yes, of 
course I’ll be there ” 

She gave him the address Smilkstein’s, a 
restaurant on Canal Street 

The Times had the story in a single 
column that he had mis.-icd, in by the fold 
Rather than contest the new conspiracy charge, 
Gorin had decided to accept the judge’s 
decision revoking his probation He w^ould 
enter a federal penitentiary in Pennsylvania 
on March 16th “Mm ” Liebermann shook his 
head 

On Tuesday the 11th, at a little after noon, 
he caned himself sloudv up the stairs at 
Smilkstein’s A step at a time, hauling with 
his right hand at the bannister Mur del 

At the top of the stabs, panting and sweat¬ 
ing, he found one big looin, a hall, wuth a green¬ 
ery w'edding canopy on a bandstand, lots of un- 
cov'ered tables and gilt folding chairs, and m 
fbo center, on the dance (loor, men at a table 
leading menus, (looked-backcd w'aiter writ¬ 
ing Gorin, at the head of the table, saw him, 
put dow'n his menu an<l najikin, lose and came 
huilying As cheerful-looking as if he’d fought 
the decision and won “Y.tkov' It’s good to 
see you’” He shook Liebeimann s hand, 
gnpped his aim “You look fine' Damn it, I 
lot got the stalls” 

“It’s all right,” Liebt'imann said catch¬ 
ing lii.s bicath 

“It’s not all right it was stupid of me I 
should have ])k ked someplace else ’’ They 
walked tow'ard the table, Gorin leading, Lie¬ 
bermann caning “Mv ( hajiter heads,” Gonn 
said “And Phil and Paul When are you 
leaving, Yakov’” 

“The day iiftor tomnirovv I’m sorry 
you—” 

“Forget it, foiget it I’ll be in good com¬ 
pany dovvn theie—Nixon's whole brain trust 
It’s the ‘in’ pku'e for conspirators Gentlemen, 
Yakov This is Dan, Stig, Ainie ” 

There were five or six of them, and Phil 
Greenspan, Paul Stern 

“You look a hundred percent better than 
last time I saw' vou,” Gieenspan said, breaking 
a roll, smiling 

Liebermann, .sitting down on the chair 
acrosb from him, said, “Do you know, I don’t 
even remember seeing you that day’” 

“I can believe it,” Greenspan said “You 
were slate-gray ” 

“Marv'elous doctors down there,” Liebei¬ 
mann said “I was leally surprised ” He 
pulled his chair in, with a hand from the man 
on his right, leaned his cane against the table 
edge, picked up his menu 

Gorin, at his left, said, “The waiter says 
not the pot roast Do you like duck’ It’s 
terrific here ” 

It was a gloomy farewell While they ata, 
Gonn talked about lines of command, and 
arrangements he and Greenspan were making 193 
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W the street is dirty, 
but my flat is clean 

That IS what each of these women can say And 
rightly so For they do worry about their own flat 
And yet, the street is dirty, because of them For 
they throw the refuse right outside, through the 
window The street is not their concern, they think 
And yet, the dirt in the street can bring disease 
to all of them, irrespective of who threw the refuse 
for the flies and germs to feed on 




KEEP THE CITY CLEAN 


to maintain contact wlnie ne was in prison 
Retaliatory actions were proposed, bitter jokes 
made Liebermann tried to lighten the mood 
with a Kissinger story, supposedly true, that 
Marvin Farb had told him It didn’t help much 
■\^en the waiter had cleared the table and 
gone downstairs, leaving them with their cake 
and tea, Gorin leaned his forearms on the table, 
folded his hands, and looked at everyone 
gravely “Our pre.-ent problems are the least 
of our problems," he said, and looked at Lie¬ 
bermann “Right, Yakov’’’ 

Liebermann, looking at him, nodded 
Gorin looked at Greenspan and Stern, at 
each of the five chapter heads "There are 
ninety-four boys,” he said, “thirteen years old, 
some of them twelve and elevens who have to 
be killed before they get much old-u No," he 
said, “I’m not kidding I wish to God I were 
Some of them are in England, Rafe, some in 
Scandinavia, Stig, some of them are here and 
in Canada, some in Germany I don’t know 
how we’U get them, but we will, we have to 
Yakov’ll explain who they are and how they . 
came to be " He sat back and gestured toward 
Liebermann “In essence,” he said “You 
don’t have to spell out all the details ” And to 
the others, “I vouch for every woid he’s going 
to say, and Phil and Paul will vouch too, 
they’ve seen one of them Go ahead, Yakov ” 
Liebermann sat looking at the spoon in his 
tea 

“You’re on,” Gorin said 
Liebermann looked at him and said hoar¬ 
sely, “Couhl we talk in private for a minute’” 
He cleared his throat 

Gorin looked (juestioningly at him, and 
then not que.'='tionmgly He took bieath in his 
nostrils, smiled “Sure,” he said, and stood up 
Liebermann took his eane, gias[)ed the 
table edge, and got up from his chair He 
caned a <^tep, and Gorin put a hand on his back 
and walked with him, saying softly, “I know 
what you’re going to say ” They walked away 
together towaid the bandstand with its wedd¬ 
ing canopy 

“I know what you’re going to say, Yakov ” 
“7 don’t yet, I’m glad you do” 

“All right. I’ll say it for you ‘We 
shouldn’t do it We should give them a chance 
Even the ones who lost their fathers could 
turn out to be ordinary people ’ ” 

“Not ordinary, I don’t think, no But not 
Hitlers " 

“So we should be nice warm-hearted old- 
fashioned Jews and respect their civil rights 
And when some of them do become Hitleis, 
why, we’ll just let our children worry about it 
On the way to the gas chambers ’ ” 

Liebermann stopped at the bandstand, 
turned to Gorin “Rabbi,” he said, “nobody 
knows what the chances are Mengele thought 
they were good, but it was his project, hh 
ambition It could be that none will be Hitler, 
not even if there was a thousand of them 


They’re boys No matter what their genes are. 
Children How can we kill them’ This was 
Mengele’s business, killing children Should it 
be ours’ I don’t even—” 

“You really astound me ” 

"Let me finish, please I don't even think 
we should have them be watched by their 
governments, because this will leak out, you 
can bet vour life it will, and bring attention to 
them, draw to them exactly the kind 
of meshuganahs who’ll make them be Hitlers, 
encourage them Or even from inside a gov¬ 
ernment the meshuganahs could come The 
fewer who know, the better ” 

“Yakov, if one becomes Hitler, just one — 
my God, you know what we’ve got'” 

“No,” Liebermann said “No I’ve been 
thinking about this for weeks I say m my 
talks it takes two things to make it happen 
again, a new Hitler and social conditions like 
in the thirties But that’s not true It takes 
three things the Hitler, the conditions and 
the people to follow the Hitler ” 

“And don’t you think he’d find them'^’’ 
“No, not enough of them I really think 
people are better and smaller now, not so much 
thinking their leaders are G<kI The television 
makes a big difference And history, know-ing 
Some he’d find, yes, but no more, I think—I 
hope—than the pretend Hitleis we have now, 
in Geimany and South America 

“Well, you’ve got a hell of a lot more 
faith in human nature than T do,” Goiin said 
“Look, Yakov, you can st.ind heie talking till 
\ou’ie blue in the face, vou’ie not going to 
change my mind on this We not only have 
the right to kill them, we h.i\e the duty God 
didn’t make them, Mengele did ” 

Liebeimann stood looking at him, and 
nodded “All right,” he said ‘T thought I’d 
laise the question ” 

“You raised it,” Goiin said, and gestured 
towaid the table “Will you explain to them 
now'’ We’ve got a lot of things to work out 
before we leave ” 

“My voice is used up for today,” Liebei¬ 
mann said “You better explain ” 



^HEY walked back together toward the table 
“While I’m up,” Liebermann said, “is 
there a men’s room’” 

“Ovei there.” 19 
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Liebermann caned mto the men's room— 
a small one— and into the booth, swung down 
its doorbolt He hung his cane on his right 
wrist, got out his passport oase, and took the 
folded-small list from it He put the case, back 
in his jacket, unfolded the li&t to half sheets, 
and tore them across, put them together and 
tore again; put them together and—tore again 
He dropped the thickness of small pieces 
into the toilet, and when the typed-on-pieces 
had separated and settled onto the water, 
turned down the black handle on the tank 
The paper and water swirled and funneled 
down, gurgling Pieces of paper stuck to the 
side of the bowl, pieces came back in the ri¬ 
sing water 

He waited for the tank to refill 
As long as he was there, unzipped 
When he came out, he caught the eye of 
one of the men at the far side of the table and 
pointed at Gorin The man spoke to Gi/iin, 
and Gorin turned and looked at him He bec¬ 
koned • Gorin sat for a moment, and got up 
and came toward him, looking annoyed 
"What now"? 

"You should brace yourself” 

“For what”? 

"T flushed the list down the toilet”. 

Gonn looked at him 

He nodded "It’s the right thing to do,” 
h(' sMid “Relieve me ” 

Gorin .stared at him, white-faced 
“I feel funny telling a Rabbi what’s—” 
“It wasn’t your list," Gorin said "It was 
c\t‘r\body’s' The Jewish People’s'” 

T lebermann said, “Could I take a vote’ 
It was only me in there” He shook his head 
"Killing children, any children—it’s wrong ” 
Goiin’s face leddened, his nostrils flared, 
his tirowm eyes burned dark-ringed “Don’t 
you tell me what's right and wuong,” he said 
“You as.shole You stupid ignorant old fait'” 
Liebeimann staled at him 
“I ought to throw you dowm these stans'” 
“Touch me and I’ll break your neck,” 
Liebermann said 

Gonn pulled in breath, his ti^ts clenched 
at his Sides “It’s Jews like you,” h: said 
“that let it happen last time ” 

Liebermann looked at him ".Jews duhi’t 
‘let’ It happen,” he said “Nazis made it haj)- 
pen People who would even kill (hildien to 
get what they wanted ” 

Gorin’s reddened jaw clenched “Get out 
of here,” he said And w'heeled and stalked 
away 

Liebermann watched him go, chew a 
breath, and turned to the stairs He took hold 
of the bairistei and staitecl caning himself 
slowly downward, a step at a time 

T’HROUGH the cab window, coming into 
Kennedy Airport, he saw Howaul Johnson’s 
Motor Lodge Where Frieda Maloney had 
given the babies to the U S and Canadian 
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couples He watched it swing pa^t, its ten oi 
tw'elve stories floodlighted m the dusje 

ARei he had chc'cked in at Pan \m, hi 
called Mr Goldwct. ser at the lecture bureau 
"Hello' How' <ue vow’ Wheic ate nou’” 
“At Kennedy, going home \nd not sc 
bad I onlv have to take it cas% a few months 
Did vou got mv note’” 

“Yes” 

“Thanks again Beautiiul flowi'rs That 
w'as some publicity, yes’ Fiont page of the 
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Times; CBS, the whole network ’’ 

“I hope you never got such publicity 
again " 

“Still, It was piibhcity Listen, if T give 
you my solemn world of honor f wouldn’t can¬ 
cel out, would you want to try booking me in 
the late spring, early fall’ My volcf will be 
back to noimal the doctor swears ’’ 

“Well 

“Come on: so many flow'ers, voii’re inte- 
lested” 

“All right, I’ll sound out a few gioups” 
“Good And listen, Mr Goklw.i^ser—’’ 
“Will you call me Ben, for God’s sake’ 
How many years has it been already’’’ 

“Ben—not the temples and Hadassahs 
The colleges and kids High schools even ’’ 
“They don’t pay bupkes ’’ 

“Colleges, then Y M C A ’.s Wherever 
they’re young ’’ 

“I’ll try to lay out a balanced tour, all 
right’’’. 

“All iijSht Fill the holes with high 
schools Let me hear Be vi'ell ’’ 

He hung up and put his finger m the coin- 
retuin, picked up his brief-case and caned 
himself towaid the boarding gate 



a dooiknoh glinted, a minor, tijis of ski poles 
Dark bed shape, daik chair shape Metal iiin 
of a cage, a tieadmill inside it spinning, stop¬ 
ping, spinning Rocket models Wings of a 
small silvei plane slowly turning 

At the room’s centre, flat whiteness lay 
tabled under a low-bent lamp A hand dipped 
a brush, thinned it, black-inked over penciled 
lines Making a stadium* vast, transparent- 
domed, circular 

The boy w'orked carefully, bending his 
sharp nose close to the paper He began put¬ 
ting in some people, rows of little head-curves 
focused on the platform m the middle. He 
dipped the brush, thinned it, backhandled his 
forelock aside, brushed in more heads, more 
people. 

A piano played: a Strauss waltz. 

The boy looked up and listened Smiled. 

He bent to the drawing and made more 
heads, humming along with the melody 

Great with Dad gone Just he and Mom 



No fighting, no door thrown open and “Put that 
away and do your homework or so help me 
God—’’ 


Well, not great, he hadn’t meant great, 
just—easier, moie comfortable Even Grandma 
used to .say Dad was ,i teal dictator Bossv, 
big-mouthed, prejudiced, alw.ivs acting like the 
most important man in the w'oild So it w'as 
ejMei now But that didn’t mean he’d hated 
him, had w’anted him deatl He’d |o\ccl Dad a 
lot tealiv Hadn’t he t ned at the funeral’ 

He got into the diawing, wheie e\ei3thing 
w.i"' iiucr Gave hinr-clf u» th<' pl.ittfirni, tUid 
the man standing on if Sm.ill ftom so fai 
,iua\' Blush, brush, hiu h Bill up his arni'' 
hiU'h, hiush 

Who would he, the- m.in or. the [dat- 
foiin’ Someone gioaf, that’s foi -me, with all 
these jieople toming to M-e him Not just ,i 
singor (11 comtsiian, .someone fantastic, a really 
good ])cison that tht>v fined .ind rc.spected 
I’hev ])did foitunes to ued m, and it they 
(ouldn’t pay, he let them tn fiee Sompone 
that nice 

He put a little t('lc\isinn rjmeia up at the 
top of the dome, aimed a few* moie spotlights 
it the man 

He thinned the brush to a tea! fine point 
and gave little dot-mouths to the nearer big¬ 
ger people, .so they were cheenng, telling him 
—the man, that is—how grot! he was, ,how 
much they loved him 

He bent his .shaip nose < losei to the paper 
and ga\e dot-mouths to the' snudfin people His 
forelock fell He ini hi> lip, '-(jumted lus pale- 
l)lue eyes Dot, dot, dot He could heat the 
l'>cople chceimg, loarmg, a beautiful growing 
lo\c-thundei that bnilt ,md built and then 
pounded, jiounded, pounded, pouiidi'd 

Sort of like in those old HiHei mo\ i's 


See next page foi (aptions to photographs 


ge 95 In this group, young Adolf is seen as 
schoolboy of 11 with his classmates. He is 
nding in the back row, on the extreme right 
the picture. 

ge 100: The Benedictine monastery in the 
vanan village of Sambach, where Hitler was 
tudent in 1897 and 1898 As a youth, he was 
tiember of the church choir. 

ge 101 The corner house was previously the 
ancellor’s residence. 

ge 103 Hitler was bom in this house 
ige 104 Hitler’s parents 

ige 107; At a 1925 parade of the National 
(cialist Party He designed the Black Swastika 
mself. 


Page 112: Hitler hears the 1914 declaration of 
war. 

Page 117‘ Nazi stormtroopers receiving accolade 
from the civilian pqpulation. 

Page 120: Hindenburg shakes hands with 
Hitler, the new Chancellor of the Reich: 
January 30, 1933. 

Page 125 Goebbels greets Hitler on the latter’s 
birthday, two aides holding the gift 

Page 129 30 June, 1934, Hitler with Roehm, 
Chief of the S A 

Page 132: The innocents pay court 
Page 139 The bombs begin to fall 
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